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THE  LURE  OF  THE  LAND 


CHAPTER  I. 

• 

The  mallee  ridge  in  the  east  stood  out  black  and 
sharp,  the  box  trees  in  the  flat  were  an  indis- 
tinguishable brown  mass,  and  the  mulgas  nearer 
showed  grey  and  black  against  them.  Above  the 
ridge  the  sky  was  a  hard,  harsh  red,  for  there  had 
been  a  north  wind  the  day  before,  and  the  air  was 
still  filled  with  dust. 

Just  for  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  there  was  a  cool 
hush,  between  the  last  call  of  the  curlews,  and  the 
first  sound  of  the  parrots  drinking  at  the  tank  in 
the  flat,  or  waiting  in  the  pepper  trees  by  the 
verandah  to  take  their  turn  at  the  water-filled  camp 
oven. 

Then  the  red  in  the  sky  grew  less,  and  the  sun 
came  up  over  the  mallee,  but  the  air  held  so  much 
dust  the  red  ball  could  be  looked  at  without  blink- 
ing. 

At  its  coming  the  soft  cool  quiet  was  gone.  A 
few  crows  and  magpies  joined  the  smaller  birds  at 
the  tank,  and  a  bower  bird  in  the  pepper  trees,  after 
the  red  berries,  tried  to  frighten  the  parrots  and 
pigeons,  at  the  camp  oven,  by  imitating  a  hawk. 

Everything  felt  hot  and  gritty.  The  sun  got  a 
little  higher  and  the  two  cows  lying  at  the  edge  of 
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the  flat  got  up,  one  making  a  great  jangling  of  the 
bell  on  her  neck,  and  walked  to  a  gate  in  the  wire- 
netting  fence,  where  three  horses  were  already 
standing  head  and  tail,  keeping  away  what  flies 
there  were  at  that  hour,  and  watching  for  someone 
to  come  from  the  house. 

The  paddock  they  were  in  was  bare,  but  for  the 
box  saplings  at  the  edge  of  the  flat — these  caught 
the  brown  wind-blown  roly-poly  and  made  a  splen- 
did harbour  for  rabbits — but  though  the  animals 
did  pull  at  these  sometimes,  they  starved  rather 
than  make  a  meal  from  them. 

A  girl  came  from  the  group  of  buildings  among 
the  mulga  trees,  and  the  animals  crowded  to  the 
gate.  The  gaunt  grey  mare,  saddle-marked  and 
stained  with  sweat  and  dust,  pushed  at  the  gate 
first.  Her  sad  eyes,  with  great  pits  below  them, 
looked  just  a  little  eager. 

"Yes,  the  mulga's  cut,  chappies.  Now,  no 
rushing,  Lady  (the  grey  mare  was  trying  to  force 
the  gate).  Manners,  Twopence,  dear,  manners, 
the  cows  have  just  as  much  right  as  you."  Two- 
pence, a  bay  filly,  dainty  thoroughbred,  had  turned 
to  bite  the  nearest  cow. 

Once  through  the  gate  they  did  not  hurry,  they 
were  too  thin  and  weary,  and  the  girl,  leaving  it 
open,  walked  up  with  her  arm  over  the  strawberry 
cow's  back,  arched,  and  the  bones  prominent  under 
the  tight  skin. 

The  girl  rested  so  that  her  old  felt  hat  touched 
her  arm,  and  the  cow  quickened  a  little.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  sleeve  of  her  holland  blouse  were 
brown  grease  and  dust  marks,  showing  that  the 
strawberry  cow  had  helped  her  to  the  gate  the  night 
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before,  at  any  rate;  a  few  white  hairs  settled  on 
her  serge  skirt,  joining  a  few  already  there. 

"Poor  old  Poddie,  dear,  you're  hard  when  you 
hurry."  She  lifted  her  head,  and  the  cow  slowed 
again.  "Do  you  know  it's  going  to  rain,  going  to 
rain,  Poddie,  do  you  hear  me?  And  then  you'll 
be  fat,  fat,  fat." 

The  horses  had  already  reached  the  branches  of 
mulga  ready  waiting  on  the  ground  for  them,  and 
tried  to  nose  away  an  old  brown  wether  who  had 
been  picking  all  the  choice  bits  before  they  came, 
and  who  was  fat,  perhaps  not  as  fat  as  old  pets 
generally  are,  but  quite  comfortable.  The  cows 
hurried  to  join  the  feast,  the  poor  little  red  one, 
who  brought  up  the  rear,  jangling  her  bell  as  she 
ran. 

The  girl  let  them  stay  a  few  minutes,  then  made 
them  move  off  unwillingly  to  the  cowyard,  where 
two  half-grown  calves,  with  tubby  ill-grown  bodies 
and  prominent  bones,  great  hollows  under  their 
eyes,  moo-ed  just  a  little,  and  watched  the  mulga 
hungrily.  In  the  yard  near  them  were  bare 
branches  which  they  had  stripped  during  the  night. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  milk,  the  poor  beasts 
gave  such  a  little,  then  they  hurried  off  to  join  the 
horses  and  the  sheep. 

The  girl  hung  the  milk  bucket  on  a  nail,  and 
carried  a  pair  of  winkers  down  to  the  tree.  She 
rubbed  the  sheep's  nose,  but  he  was  too  busy  to 
like  attention  just  then.  She  put  her  arm  round 
one  of  the  calves'  necks,  and  it  lifted  its  wet  nose 
quickly,  curling  out  its  tongue  for  her  tie,  hanging 
loose,  then  put  its  head  down  quickly  again  and 
went  on  eating. 
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"Poor  old  Jimmy  boy,  mulga's  the  one  and  only 
for  you,  isn't  it?"  The  bay  filly  laid  back  her  ears. 
"Now,  Twopence,"  and  she  rubbed  her  hand  up 
under  the  long  black  mane. 

"Dear  old  girl,"  and  her  cheek  went  against  the 
horse's  smooth  hair  on  her  cheek  just  a  minute. 
"No,  the  winkers  aren't  for  you,  Beauty.  Nor  for 
you,  Lady;  poor  old  girl,  if  we  only  had  some 
water,  wouldn't  you  love  a  wash  down?" 

The  mare  winced  a  little  as  she  rubbed  the  caked 
dust  on  her  back.  "Hurts,  does  it?  And  the  girth's 
rubbed  you,  too.  You're  too  thin,  old  woman. 
We'll  give  you  something  soon.  Now,  Roger " 

She  slipped  the  winkers  over  the  other  bay  horse's 
head,  trace  marks  on  each  side  of  his  poor  starved 
body. 

She  rubbed  him  just  a  little,  to  take  away  collar 
and  breeching  marks  from  previous  driving,  then 
put  on  harness,  and  gave  him  some  dusty  chaff — 
which  he  sneezed  over — in  the  stable.  "And  there 
isn't  much  left  either,  old  man.  Father  says  he 
can't  get  any  more;  but,  chappie,  it's  going  to  rain, 
isn't  it?"  and  the  horse  looked  up;  he  may  have 
understood. 

She  pulled  out  the  buckboard,  dust  covered  and 
with  most  of  the  paint  cracked  off,  and  looked  it  over 
critically,  shaking  each  wheel,  and  looking  to  see  if 
they  needed  greasing,  then  in  the  box  under  the  seat 
to  see  if  the  tin  of  grease  was  there. 

"Well,  my  pa,  I  think  if  it  does  need  doing  when 
you  get  out  there,  Strang  will  do  it  for  you.  It's 
all  right  now." 

Then  she  took  the  milk  down  to  the  house,  and 
a  man  met  her  at  the  kitchen  door.  A  tall  old  man, 
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very,  very  thin,  who  stooped  and  whose  deep  set 
blue  eyes  had  many  wrinkles  round  them.  He  had 
not  shaved  for  some  days,  and  this  made  his  face 
more  haggard.  His  moustache  needed  trimming. 
He  was  dressed  in  riding  trousers,  originally  dark 
grey,  but  rusty  brown  now,  a  soft  shirt,  clean,  but 
darned  in  many  places,  boots  which  needed  blacken- 
ing, and  a  felt  hat  showing  the  perspiration  marks  in 
front. 

"I've  taken  your  mother  in  some  tea,"  he  said. 
Don't  think  I'd  let  her  get  up." 

"It's  so  hot  in  bed,  though — just  her  head?"  the 
girl  asked. 

"She  says  it's  pretty  bad.  Are  you  coming  to 
breakfast?" 

The  girl's  pale  face  took  a  worried  look — her 
mother's  head  had  ached  rather  often  lately,  and 
there  was  never  anything  she  could  do  for  it. 

"Did  you  get  Roger?"  she  was  asked. 

"Yes,  father." 

"You'll  want  to  do  the  mare." 

"Yes,  all  right." 

Breakfast  was  soon  finished.  The  man  had  had 
plenty  of  treacle  over  his  porridge,  and  tea  was 
drunk  without  milk;  mother  would  need  the  little 
drop  the  cows  had  given.  The  bread  was  dry,  and 
tasted  a  little  sodden  and  sour.  There  was  some 
very,  very  lean  cold  mutton;  and  some  jam  had 
been  put  on  the  table,  but  ants  had  found  their  way 
up  from  the  floor  to  it,  so  neither  touched  it. 

"I've  cut  you  some  lunch." 

"Can't  be  bothered  with  it — your  bread's  too 
sour."  But  she  made  him  take  it. 

"Don't  forget  the  mare,"  he  called. 
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"No,  all  right." 

"If  you  get  time  you  may  as  well  fix  up  the  poison, 
you  know  how  much  to  put."  He  called  it  from 
the  back  gate. 

"Yes,  all  right." 

"Damn  you,  don't  stand  there  saying  all  right." 

He  spoke  so  roughly  for  a  little  thing  like  that, 
she  turned  towards  the  kitchen,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Then  had  to  smile  a  little,  for  she  had  almost 
answered  again  "Yes,  all  right." 

There  was  a  sound  of  coughing  from  one  of  the 
rooms  the  other  side  of  the  pepper  trees,  and  then, 
almost  too  indistinct  to  hear: 

"Mary!" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Has  father  gone?" 

"Yes,  just  through  the  flat  now." 

Then  she  went  into  the  room. 

"Was  he  very  lame  this  morning?" 

If  her  father  had  not  said  her  mother  was  ill 
that  morning,  Mary  would  probably  have  said  that 
he  had  seemed  so  lame  he  really  ought  not  to  have 
gone.  He  had  had  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
buggy.  As  it  was,  she  said  she  thought  he  was  a 
shade  better. 

"He  walked  very  lame  on  the  verandah,  and  he'll 
go  riding  about  when  he  gets  out  there."  The 
voice  was  very  husky. 

"He  never  took  a  saddle — Roger's  back  is  a  bit 
sore,  too." 

"But  he  put  on  his  riding  trousers." 

"Force  of  habit,  mother;  just  force  of  habit." 
She  stood  over  the  bed,  smoothing  out  the  sheets. 
They  felt  gritty  and  hot.  "He's  all  right,  mother." 
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She  was  frightened  her  mother  might  see  there  had 
been  tears  in  her  eyes,  so  had  kept  her  face  turned 
away,  but  now  she  forgot,  and  looked  over. 

"He  hasn't  been  cross,  Mary?  You  didn't  make 
him  cross?" 

Mary  pretended  she  did  not  hear.  "I'll  give  the 
flies  a  bit  of  a  shoo,  then  perhaps  you'll  get  a  sleep," 
she  said.  Some  were  buzzing  at  the  closed  window, 
behind  the  blind  which  had  been  drawn  to  try  to 
keep  the  room  dark  and  cool.  There  was  a  regular 
hive  in  the  cool  white  fireplace,  but  they  were  still, 
so  they  could  stay. 

A  little  coughing. 

"Did  father  say  anything  about  the  poison?" 

"Only  if  I  had  time  I  could  cut  some  dogwood, 
or  something,  and  boil  up  the  arsenic,"  Mary 
answered. 

"You're  not  going  to  do  it?  You're,  not  to. 
They'll  have  to  let  us  have  another  man  if  they 
want  that  doing.  You  mustn't  do  it." 

More  coughing  and  fearful  straining.  Mary 
held  her  mother's  head.  "Oh,  mother,  I  wish  I 
could  get  you  something.  If  only  those  lemons 
hadn't  dried  up — tea  doesn't  seem  any  good." 

In  the  dim  light,  the  grey,  strained  face  on  the 
pillow  was  frightening.  Mary  rushed  for  brandy, 
and  when  she  came  back  her  mother  smiled  a  little 
with  her  lips,  her  eyes  were  beyond  that,  and  said 
she  would  be  better  soon — when  the  rain  came. 

Mary  had  to  leave  her.  The  cows  would  have 
finished  the  mulga  and  had  to  be  put  into  the  other 
paddock,  if  they  had  not  already  gone  down 
to  the  tank  to  swell  their  poor  bodies  out  with 
water,  green  and  slimy,  since  there  was  nothing  to 
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eat;  to  attend  to  the  grey  mare,  then  knead  up  the 
bread,  which  had  risen  rather  well  this  time,  and 
cook  up  all  the  meat  from  yesterday's  killing,  for 
otherwise  it  would  not  keep. 

All  the  time  the  north  wind  grew  hotter  and 
stronger,  and  more  and  more  full  of  red  dust.  By 
lunch  time  the  sun  was  more  like  the  moon,  but  that 
did  not  lessen  the  heat. 

Through  the  day  Mary  made  fresh  cups  of  tea 
for  the  invalid,  to  take  each  away  barely  touched, 
and  cool  and  nasty.  She  made  cold  water  bandages 
from  rain  water;  it  was  risky  taking  the  rain  water 
— there  was  so  little  left,  but  the  tank  water  smelt 
so,  and  lavender  water  would  not  hide  that;  and 
she  stood  by  the  bed  fanning,  fanning,  at  many  odd 
minutes. 

About  lunch  time,  her  mother  said:  "Is  the  mail 
here  yet?" 

"Why,  it's  only  Tuesday,"  Mary  answered,  in 
surprise. 

Then  again: 

"Are  the  boys  coming  over  this  Sunday?"  But 
Mary  did  not  realise  her  mother  was  wandering,  and 
answered: 

"Why,  they  only  went  yesterday,  mother;  and 
Alec  said  he  had  to  help  take  the  cattle  away,  and 
Ned  says  he  ought  to  stay  at  home,  the  sheep  arc 
bogging  so." 

Mrs.  Brown  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  last  part, 
her  eyes  were  closed,  so  Mary  tip-toed  out  of  the 
room.  It  was  funny  mother  not  remembering,  be- 
cause when  father  had  said  to  Alec  it  was  going 
to  be  another  '87,  or  worse,  and  he  ought  to  be 
thankful  he  hadn't  a  wife,  mother  had  said  it  was 
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only  a  fit  place  for  blacks,  and  they  were  leaving 
fast  enough. 

She  thought  over  the  boys'  visit.  No  one  seemed 
to  find  tennis  interesting.  Her  father  had  ricked  his 
knee  the  day  before,  and,  of  course,  could  not  play; 
she  was  tired,  there  had  been  so  many  extra  odd 
jobs  since  Strang  had  been  out  mustering  the  cattle; 
the  two  men,  too,  were  tired  and  worried,  there 
had  been  no  rain  for  so  long,  sheep  were  dying,  and 
the  Company  had  ordered  all  the  cattle  on  the  sta- 
tions they  managed,  to  be  mustered  and  sent  away. 

She  remembered  when  she  left  the  tennis  court 
she  had  called  to  Ned  not  to  forget  the  balls  in 
case  it  rained,  and  he  had  said  a  ducking  would  do 
them  good.  When  he  was  going  on  Monday  he 
had  said  it  was  cruelty  to  ride  poor  old  Spot  for 
pleasure — goodness  knows  when  they  would  be  over 
again.  It  had  been  Ned,  too,  who  said,  "Your 
mother  doesn't  seem  too  good,  Mary,"  and  she  re- 
membered now  that  she  had  said  she  had  not 
noticed. 

She  was  frightened  after  reading  up  her  mother's 
"Home  Doctor,"  the  symptoms  seemed  so  very  like 
typhoid,  and  all  she  had  to  give  was  that  tiny  drop 
of  milk  and  tea. 

There  was  almost  nothing  in  the  medicine  chest, 
too,  liquorice — a  half  empty  bottle — and  just  a  few 
dregs  of  eucalyptus,  nothing  the  book  said  she 
should  have.  Her  mother  had  given  the  last  of  the 
castor  oil  to  a  gin  who  seemed  a  little  out  of  sorts — 
and  that  was  some  weeks  before  the  blacks  went 
away,  before  Christmas. 

Oh,  if  only  someone  would  come;  but  there  was 
no  Margaret  to  ride  over  and  say  Alec  was  in  a  bear 
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of  a  temper,  and  she  was  going  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
till  he  cooled  down.  No  Mrs.  King,  with  her 
cheery  "  'Ow  are  yer?"  and  stout,  perspiring,  happy 
face.  They  were  both  in  Sydney.  Oh,  if  only 
her  father  got  in  early. 

The  wind  gradually  died  off,  if  only  it  rise  again 
and  blow  up  rain.  Everything  was  gritty  and  hot, 
and  all  the  time  the  poor  girl  tried  to  keep  out  of 
her  mind  the  long  time  her  father  had  taken 
before  he  sent  for  the  doctor  when  Jack,  her  brother, 
was  ill,  and  then  her  mother's  and  Ina's  frightened 
faces — and  Jack  had  died  before  the  doctor  came. 
Fearful  gasping  in  the  room  next  to  her,  where  she 
was  not  allowed  to  go,  and  no  Jack  to  play  with. 

She  saw  so  plainly,  too,  the  something  stiff 
under  the  sheet  when  she  looked  into  the  forbidden 
room,  and  could  feel  now  the  horror  of  the  time 
when,  no  one  about,  she  had  gone  in  and  lifted  the 
sheet,  just  to  see  his  face.  It  was  not  Jack's,  it  was 
all  twisted  like  Strang's  dog  which  had  been 
poisoned. 

She  cried  a  little  as  the  afternoon  went  on.  If 
it  were  typhoid  and  her  father  did  not  get  back,  and 
they  could  not  get  the  doctor,  or  anything.  Her 
mother  did  not  know  her  the  last  time  she  went  in; 
she  was  lying  so  still  Mary  thought  her  asleep;  then 
the  husky  voice  had  called  her  "mother,"  and  asked 
for  "Jack,"  meaning  her  husband,  whom  she  seldom 
called  anything  but  "father"  now. 

If  it  were  only  mail  day,  but  the  mailman  would 
not  pass  till  to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  not  be 
much  use,  as  he  would  be  going  out  instead  of  in. 
Why  was  it  not  Thursday,  so  that  she  could  send 
a  message  by  him? 
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If  her  father  would  only  come  she  could  leave  him 
and  go  for  the  doctor — then  he  would  not  be  too 
late  like  he  was  for  Jack.  If  she  left  her  father  in 
charge,  she  could  hurry  the  man,  saying  she  had 
to  get  back,  and  if  he  couldn't  come  at  once,  she 
could  bring  a  few  of  the  things  he  recommended 
back  with  her.  And,  oh,  why  hadn't  she  looked 
over  the  medicine  chest  and  made  a  list  of  necessary 
things,  when  they  were  making  out  the  store  list  in 
the  spring? 

In  the  dim  light  in  the  bedroom  she  could  not  see 
her  mother's  face  very  well,  could  not  see  how  very 
much  it  had  fallen  away  since  the  morning,  but  Jack 
had  been  delirious,  and  mother  did  not  know  her. 

Was  it  too  late  for  the  doctor  now?  But  mother 
could  not  die,  they  would  never  be  able  to  live  with- 
out her.  Father  would  be  in  somewhere  about 
eight,  and  if  she  had  Twopence  ready  saddled  she 
could  go  almost  at  once.  From  Homelands  she 
could  ring  the  doctor  up,  and  Twopence  could  have 
a  spell. 

If  she  left  home  and  Twopence  kept  up,  she  could 
cover  the  seventy  miles  to  Homelands  by  the  early 
morning,  oh,  easily,  and  "to-morrow  night  the 
doctor  will  be  here." 

Supposing  her  father  did  not  think  it  serious 
enough  to  let  her  go  at  once?  He  must.  If  he 
thought  he  ought  to  go  ?  He  could  not  ride  with  his 
leg  like  that. 

The  small  red  cow's  bell  jangled  a  little.  The 
animals  had  lain  near  the  tank  almost  the  whole 
day,  after  swelling  their  poor  bodies  out  with  the 
thick,  slimy,  green  water;  then,  as  the  sun  got  lower, 
they  repeated  it — they  may  have  thought  of  grass 
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as  they  nosed  the  scum.  Then  they  waited  at  the 
gate,  horses,  cows  and  calves,  directly  they  heard 
the  sound  of  chopping,  for  their  evening  meal  of' 
mulga.  And  the  red  cow  shook  her  head,  probably 
to  hurry  Mary. 

Mary  chose  a  pretty,  bushy  little  tree  near  the 
house. 

"Mother  can't  notice  the  chopping,  and,  oh,  I 
mustn't  go  far.  Poor  little  tree,  you're  just  a  nice 
size  to  cut,  but  what  will  mother  say  when  she  is 
up  again  and  sees  we  have  spoiled  the  drive  up 
to* the  house?  It  won't  be  one  little  bit  pretty  in 
the  spring,  when  the  fern  and  grass  are  over  the 
stones,  with  only  stumps.  If  only  the  rabbits  would 

let  the  small  ones "  The  tree  toppled,  and  a 

few  small  stones  and  little  branches  scattered.  Mary 
wiped  her  forehead.  "I'll  have  to  grind  this  before 
I  go,"  feeling  the  axe  edge.  "I  can't  leave  it  for 
father  like  it  is." 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  house  to  see  how  her 
mother  did  before  she  let  the  animals  through,  and 
the  red  cow  shook  the  bell  to  make  it  jangle  more 
loudly.  The  calves  went  to  bed  quietly;  they  had 
learnt  there  would  be  mulga  waiting  for  them  in 
the  pen,  and  Toby,  the  big  brown  wether,  was  there 
already. 

The  one  dog  at  the  kennels  whimpered,  then 
howled.  "Poor  old  Hec,  has  Toby  been  drinking 
your  water  again?  Have  you  been  without  all  day, 
chappie?  Why  don't  you  bite  him  then,  he's  only  a 
sheep?"  But  Hector  wagged  his  tail  pleased  with 
himself  for  at  last  having  attracted  notice,  and  his 
white,  white  teeth  and  red  tongue  showed  well 
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against  his  black  hair,  his  ears  cocked,  brown  eyes 
eager,  smiling. 

"You'd  like  a  little  run,  wouldn't  you,  boy,  while 
I  get  you  water,  and  saddle  Twopence?  But  I've 
got  to  go  to  the  house  a  lot,  and  if  you  come  too, 
and  worry  Mother  Puss,  you'll  just  have  trouble, 
do  you  hear  me?"  Mary  put  a  hand  under  his  jaw, 
lifting  the  dog's  head  to  look  well  into  his  eyes,  but 
he  wriggled  free  and  scampered  off,  tail  up,  nose  to 
ground. 

In  spite  of  the  little  tree  being  well  leaved,  the 
horses  were  soon  trampling  into  it;  then  Mary  went 
back  again.  She  put  an  arm  round  her  own  mare's 
neck,  no  longer  smooth  and  glossy  under  the  mane, 
but  hair  rough  and  hard. 

"Dearie,"  she  kissed  the  soft  nose:  "You  and  I 
are  going  for  the  doctor  to-night.  Can  you  under- 
stand me,  Beauty?"  Did  the  horse  rub  against  her 
just  a  little?  "Mother  is  ill,  sweetheart.  Do  you 
think  you  could  do  a  whole  seventy  miles  before 
breakfast,  best  beloved?" 

She  put  her  in  the  stable,  and  the  mare  whinnied 
a  little  when  the  chaff-house  door  creaked. 

"Do  you  think  something  good  is  coming,  sweet 
one?"  Father  said  there  was  one  bag  of  oats — 
somewhere.  Do  you  hear,  Twopence?  Oats,  just 
to  give  a  little  life  to  a  poor  tired  body." 

The  mare  blew  a  little  as  Mary  put  the  dusty, 
sweepings-like  chaff  into  the  manger — the  best  they 
could  buy.  "Oh,  my  dearie,  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
something  better."  She  whinnied  again  a  little, 
as  Mary  mixed  a  very  small  quantity  of  oats  with 
the  chaff. 
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"I'm  going  to  see  how  mother  is,  and  put  father's 
tea  on,  then  I'll  saddle  you,  beauty." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  cooler  in  her  mother's  room 
if  she  pulled  up  the  blinds  and  opened  the  windows 
now.  She  did  it  very  quietly,  thinking  her  mother 
asleep,  but  her  eyes  were  open,  and  when  the  room 
was  lighter  and  she  could  see  better,  her  mother's 
face  frightened  her  more  than  ever. 

There  was  only  a  little  brandy  in  the  house,  but 
Mary  got  it,  and  tried  to  get  her  mother  to  drink, 
spilling  some  on  the  sheet. 

Then,  oh,  the  relief,  faintly  there  was  the  sound 
of  the  buggy  wheels  rattling,  and  Roger's  tired  plod, 
plod.  It  would  be  a  little  while  before  the  buggy 
reached  the  house,  the  wheels  had  shrunk  so  in  the 
dry  weather  they  could  be  heard  some  distance 
away,  and  Roger  would  have  to  walk,  too,  over  the 
little  sand  rise  in  the  pine  scrub,  before  the  track 
turned  into  the  flat,  but  her  father  was  coming,  and 
not  so  very  late;  the  sun  had  only  just  gone  down. 
Poor  old  Roger  stumbled  on  the  stones  on  the  rise  to 
the  stables,  and  as  Mary  crossed  the  verandah  she 
heard  the  irritable  "Damn  it,"  they  had  got  so  used 
to  lately. 

His  face  was  brown  with  dust,  his  shirt  covered 
with  it,  and  in  the  creases  of  his  trousers,  and  he 
fumbled  at  the  breeching  straps,  his  hands  trembling 
almost  too  much  to  let  him  undo  them.  He  seemed 
to  stoop  more  than  ever,  and  his  lameness  was  very 
pronounced.  Just  since  the  notice  came  for  the 
cattle  to  go  her  father  had  grown  old.  And  mother 
was  ill. 

"Damn  fools,"  he  broke  out,  leaning  against  a 
wheel,  while  Mary  finished  the  unharnessing. 
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"Ordering  the  cattle  away  now.  They're  dead  poor, 
they'll  die  on  the  road."  He  had  no  word  for 
Hector,  sniffing  at  him.  "If  this  wind  keeps  north 
it's  certain  to  rain,  certain.  Damn  them,  can't  they 
believe  a  man  knows  his  business?" 

What  could  Mary  answer?  The  cattle  were 
going  away,  numbers  of  the  sheep  were  dead,  and 
others  dying,  and  only  one  man  was  to  be  allowed 
now  to  help. 

"Is  your  mother  any  better?"  the  father  asked,  at 
last,  and  Mary  could  hardly  keep  her  tears  back 
when  she  answered  she  thought  her  a  good  deal 
worse. 

"I'll  go  in,  you  see  to  things.  Have  you  fixed  up 
the  cows?" 

They  had  tea,  and  Mary's  hands  were  trembling, 
too,  when  she  washed  up.  Her  father  had  gone  to 
sit  by  her  mother's  bed,  a  big  palm  leaf  fan  in  his 
hand. 

The  moon  was  just  beyond  the  full,  and  about 
ten  o'clock  it  showed  mistily  through  the  dust  in  the 
air.  Then  Mary  went  into  the  room,  a  faded  pink 
sun-bonnet  on  her  head.  It  was  the  most  comfort- 
able thing  to  ride  in. 

"You  needn't  go  out  at  this  hour." 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get 
a  few  things  for  mother,  while  it  is  cool?  I  won't 
be  long."  Her  heart  beat  a  little;  if  her  father  told 
her  not  to  go,  she  would  all  the  same,  but  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  to  have  permission. 

"As  you  like.     Don't  be  long." 

"Perhaps  I  could  get  the  doctor?" 

"I  was  thinking  if  your  mother  weren't  better  in 
the  morning " 
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"I  might  as  well  do  both  at  once " 

He  came  to  the  door  with  her.  "I  don't  like  it, 
I  don't  like  it,"  he  said,  and  then  "Don't  be  long." 

Through  the  almost  leafless  pepper  tree  at  the 
garden  gate  she  could  see  her  father  back  at  the 
bedside,  slowly  moving  the  palm  leaf  fan. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Slowly  over  the  stones.  A  canter  through  the 
flat,  and  a  plod,  plod  over  the  sandhill,  as  the  mare 
tried  to  keep  her  pace.  One  glance  back  before  the 
trees  shut  the  house  in  and  hid  the  light  on  the 
verandah.  It  was  dark,  hot,  and  she  could  taste 
and  smell  the  dust,  no  wind  and  not  a  star.  If  only 
that  in  the  sky  were  clouds,  not  dust,  and  rain  were 
coming. 

Through  the  swamp,  and  the  nearer  trunks  of 
the  dead  trees  showed  a  little  white  against  the 
general  scrub  behind,  but  it  was  not  light  enough  to 
make  them  ghostly. 

The  mare  wanted  to  leave  the  main  road  at  the 
turn  off  for  the  Wedgewood  homestead,  and  for  a 
mile  beyond  she  watched,  veering  from  the  main 
pad  to  the  wheel  tracks,  then  working  to  the  side  of 
them. 

She  gave  it  up  after  that.  Mary  patted  her  and 
let  her  walk  over  a  long  mallee  sand  ridge.  Beyond 
that  the  road  touched  the  swamp  again — continua- 
tions of  swamps  which  made  Sandy  Creek  in  wet 
weather,  but  all  dry  now;  also  many  of  the  tanks  in 
them.  The  dust  had  been  gradually  settling,  and 
as  the  moon  rose  the  air  became  less  thick. 

"When  we  go  to  see  Margaret  we  gallop  across 
the  salt  stretch.  Do  you  remember,  beauty,  the  soft 
for  your  feet?  Do  you  think  if  I  took  in  the  reins, 
just  a  scrap,  and  moved  just  a  wee  bit  in  the  saddle, 
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you  would  know  I  meant  you  to  go?  Do  you, 
sweetheart?  Shall  I,  or  will  it  take  too  much  out 
of  you?  She  patted  her  again,  then  decided  to  let 
her  keep  to  the  easy  canter  which  had  covered  so 
much  ground  already. 

There  was  just  sufficient  moonlight  to  glisten  the 
white  salty  surface  a  little — also  to  make  the  dead 
trees,  killed  by  a  long  ago  flood,  look  horribly  weird 
all  about.  "Oh,  if  there  is  a  curlew,  or  a  dingo 
howls,  dearie,  you  will  have  to  go."  She  put  her 
hand  down  on  the  horse's  mane. 

"A  little  faster,  just  a  little,"  firming  her  hold  of 
the  reins.  "Oh,  best  beloved,  this  is  the  worst 
patch  of  the  road,  and  it's  the  nicest  of  all  for  your 
feet.  Just  a  little  faster."  The  horse  made  an 
effort,  but  blew  a  little.  "Not  much  more,  and  then 
you  can  walk  up  the  sandstone  ridge." 

Twopence  pricked  her  ears  at  the  dark  bank  of 
the  tank,  red  in  daylight,  and  veered  towards  it. 
"It's  salt,  sweetheart,  come  along.  There's  the 
Eighteen  Mile  soon,  if  only  it  isn't  fenced  in." 

Through  the  belar  at  the  top  of  the  stony  ridge 
they  could  see  home  on  a  clear  day,  forty  miles,  and 
Mary  looked  to  see  whether  the  moonlight*  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  roof  white — water- 
like — but  there  was  nothing — no  light  through  the 
slight  haze  remaining — no  glimmer  as  of  water  in 
the  distance. 

Perhaps  she  had  missed  the  correct  turn  to  look 
back — the  belar  were  growing  fairly  close  together. 
She  might  have  been  watching  when  some  trees  fur- 
ther down  the  hill  had  their  tops  in  the  way. 

At  the  next  turn  they  looked  down  on  the  tank 
below,  the  water  making  a  small  patch  of  gleaming 
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cool  among  the  dark  trees,  which  were  not  suffi- 
ciently close  together  to  hide  it  from  the  moon. 

"If  only  the  fence  were  not  barbed,  little  one, 
we'd  go  straight  down,  but  I'm  not  too  sure  of  the 
pad,  so  we'll  keep  to  the  road,  even  if  it  is  a  little 
further  for  you." 

Lower  down  the  hill  there  was  a  belt  of  pine, 
then  the  box  trees  for  the  flat  where  the  tank  was, 
and  both  Mary  and  the  horse  started  a  little  when 
there  was  a  quick  flapping  of  wings  above  them,  and 
some  chattering.  The  first  sound  of  life  that  night, 
a  flock  of  apostle  birds  disturbed  at  roost. 

They  were  getting  into  less  known  territory.  The 
mare  would  not  miss  her  way  to  the  tank,  even  if 
they  did  not  find  the  pad  from  the  main  road;  but 
would  it  be  light  enough  for  Mary  to  follow  the 
hoof  marks  back? 

The  birds  had  upset  her,  the  sounds  were  so  sud- 
den in  the  quiet.  Her  legs  felt  so  shaky  and  queer 
that  she  doubted  whether  if  she  got  off  the  horse 
she  could  get  on  again,  and  thirty  miles  yet  to  go — 
unless,  and  she  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  she 
stoppe4  at  the  White  Tanks  to  spell  Twopence,  and 
someone  there  went  on  to  Homelands  to  ring  up 
for  the  doctor  for  her. 

"Twopence,  do  you  hear,  perhaps  we'll  only  go  to 
the  White  Tanks,  but  that's  sixty-seven  or  sixty- 
eight,  and  old  Well-Well  will  go  on.  Twopence, 
your  missus  is  a  wise  woman,  she's  got  a  little  note 
tucked  in  her  sleeve  for  the  doctor."  She  looked 
back.  "In  case  anything  goes  wrong  so  that  we 
don't  get  even  there.  Dearie,  has  it  been  good 
going  these  forty  miles?"  The  mare  tripped  a 
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little.  "Pet,  don't  stumble,  not  yet.  Are  you  thirsty, 
too,  and,  oh,  so  hot  and  dirty?" 

The  mare  shied  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
dam,  and  nearly  threw  Mary,  unprepared.  She  had 
almost  trodden  on  a  dead  kangaroo,  not  long 
enough  dead  to  smell,  and  she  snorted,  plunging  a 
little.  "I  didn't  think  you  had  enough  life  left," 
and  then:  "Oh,  if  the  tank  is  poisoned." 

As  they  turned  down  towards  the  water,  Mary 
could  see  the  dark  heap  of  boughs  in  one  corner, 
covering  the  poisoned  water — nearer  the  netting 
round  the  tank  itself.  She  drew  in  the  reins,  but 
Twopence  was  eager,  and  was  mouthing  the  bit  in 
anticipation — a  dust-covered  animal,  foam  at  her 
mouth. 

"The  netting  is  too  far  from  the  water  for  you 
to  reach  it  over  the  top,  and  it's  up  securely."  Mary 
pulled  at  the  rein  to  turn  away.  "If  I  get  off  I 
know  I  won't  get  on.  Oh,  beauty,  don't  give  me 
trouble — my  hands  can't  hold  you  very  hard."  She 
patted  her  neck. 

"It's  only  six  miles  to  the  Government  Tank,  and 
we'll  get  water  there,  sure.  It'll  be  in  the  trough 
at  the  side,  and  I  can  reach  down  and  get  some  too." 
The  mare  turned  obstinately  to  the  water,  showing 
so  clear  and  cool.  A  bronzewing  whirred  past 
them. 

Mary  broke  off  a  light  branch  from  the  box  sap- 
ling against  her.  "Dearie,  I  don't  want  to  hit  you; 
mother's  ill,  and  we  must  get  on."  She  dug  her 
heels  into  the  mare's  sides,  a  little,  and  hauled  at 
the  rein — at  last  the  horse  turned. 

At  the  Government  Tank  there  was  trouble 
again,  for  Mary  was  frightened  to  let  Twopence 
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drink  much,  and  the  horse  did  not  want  to  stop. 
She  had  drunk  very  little  herself,  using  most  of  the 
water  she  scooped  up  from  the  trough  to  rinse  out 
her  mouth.  "I'll  get  all  sorts  of  things,  won't  I?" 
with  a  little  smile,  "drinking  out  of  the  horse- 
trough?" 

She  rubbed  her  hand  down  the  streaked  back. 
"I'll  leave  you  at  the  White  Tanks,  and  if  old 
Well-Well  can't  go  on  for  me,  he's  sure  to  have  a 
horse  to  lend,  or  something,  and  then  you  can  have 
a  nice  little  rest  till  the  doctor  comes." 

"Do  you  hear  me,  my  pretty?"  But  Twopence 
was  still  sucking  in  long  mouthfuls  of  water  over  her 
bit,  nostrils  wide.  "We're  both  better  now,  come 
along."  And  with  a  firm  hand  she  pulled  the 
horse's  head  away  from  the  water,  but  allowed  her 
to  walk  through  the  first  belt  of  yarran  from  the 
tank. 

"Oh,  if  only  the  Kings  had  spoken  up  a  little  they 
might  have  had  the  telephone  run  out  there.  It 
wouldn't  have  cost  much  along  the  fence.  Then 
we'd  have  only  had  to  slip  over  the  Wedgewood. 
Just  think,  the  doctor  could  have  been  on  his  way 
out  now,  and  he  could  have  told  me  what  to  do 
before  he  came.  Yes,  dearie.  Do  you  see  the  park, 
the  scattered  pines  and  the  long  corkscrew  grass?  It 
is  too  dark  to  see  it  properly,  but,  oh,  it  is  so  pretty. 
Then  there's  a  belt  of  yarran,  and  some  more  plain, 
another  belt  (How  many  have  I  said?),  and 
another  belt — no,  another  plain — then  the  stock- 
yards and  the  White  Tanks  right  in  front  of  us." 

Another  belt  of  yarran,  the  plain,  but  beyond, 
was  it  another  belt  of  the  trees?  Had  she  mis- 
counted? Her  father  always  said  there  were  three 
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just  before  the  White  Tanks,  and  plains  as  bare  as 
the  palm  of  your  hand — after  the  big  plain  was 
crossed. 

The  mare  pricked  her  ears.  Just  a  little  to  the 
right  was  the  noise  of  hobbles  moving  slowly,  also 
just  one  tinkle  of  a  bell  now  and  again — a  horse 
was  evidently  keeping  its  head  down,  so  that  the 
tongue  would  lie  still  and  hardly  sound. 

"We  can't  be  far.  I'm  sure  that's  Well-Well 
O'Brien's  horse,  and  he  must  have  a  branch  on  the 
ground  if  he's  feeding,  or  he  wouldn't  keep  the  bell 
so  quiet,  would  he?  And  there's  nothing  else  to 
eat.  Can  you  see  the  fence,  my  pet?" 

The  mare  stwmbled.  "Just  a  few  minutes  more 

"  No,  she  could  not  end  it  in  the  little  light 

way,  half  mocking  half  play,  the  "dearest"  stayed, 
her  lips  were  too  dried  together  to  say  anything. 

Then  she  thought,  had  she  really  spoken  aloud 
to  Twopence  so  often,  or  was  it  only  in  her  brain? 
Was  it  really  true  that  mother  was  ill  and  she  was 
on  her  way  for  the  doctor,  and  she  was  so  tired 
and  dirty  and  thirsty?  Or  was  she  just  in  bed, 
asleep,  and  would  wake  up  soon  to  hear  through 
the  thin  wooden  walls  her  mother's  voice : 

"Mary  must  be  tired,  will  you  light  the  fire?  She 
hasn't  moved  yet,"  and  her  father's  rumble,  unin- 
telligible, in  reply. 

Had  she  and  her  mother  been  talking  over  Jack, 
and  the  doctor  being  sent  for  so  late,  and  had  this 
put  the  ride  into  her  head?  Yes,  she  was  really  on  the 
mare,  going  somewhere.  Her  hands  trembled  on 
the  reins.  If  Twopence  wished  she  could  go  any- 
where now,  but  her  only  idea  was  to  shamble  along 
the  wheel-tracks  road,  winding  in  and  out  as  the 
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whim  of  the  first  buggy  driver  that  way  had  dic- 
tated, as  she  had  done  all  night. 

Mary  was  too  tired  to  notice  that  the  air  had 
taken  the  early  dawn  cool,  and  that  it  was  not  so 
thick  with  dust.  The  first  thing  she  saw  clearly  was 
the  sun  just  on  the  horizon,  throwing  long  black 
shadows,  and  there  was  a  little  hot  air  in  light  puffs 
from  the  north,  dust  in  it. 

Perhaps  she  had  missed  her  way — perhaps  she 
thought  Twopence  was  moving  and  she  wasn't — 
and  perhaps  she  really  was  only  dreaming.  She 
dropped  the  reins,  and  the  horse,  almost  stopping, 
stirred  her. 

"No,  it  isn't  a  beastly,  beastly  dream.  Mother 
is  ill,  and  there  are  the  White  Tanks.  I  can  see 
them  through  the  trees.  No,  perhaps  you  can't 
canter.  Slowly,  this  last  little  way  can't  hurt,  only 
a  mile,  and  then  I'll  get  another  horse,  perhaps  the 
one  back  there — if  it  isn't  too  far  back.  How  long 
ago  was  it  we  passed  the  horse  with  the  bell? 
Wasn't  it  the  last  belt  of  yarran,  or  the  last,  or  the 
last  before  that? 

Some  galahs,  feeding  near  on  roly-poly  prickles, 
flew  up  screeching,  and  parrots  with  them  chattered. 
Mary  almost  dropped  the  reins,  and  the  mare 
raised  her  head  a  little,  and  pricked  her  ears.  She 
could  see  fat  old  O'Brien  coming  towards  them 
through  the  open  gate,  though  Mary  did  not  notice. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  horse  stumbled  again,  almost  unseating  its 
rider,  but  Mary  did  not  notice.  She  held  the  reins, 
gripped  them,  and  did  not  know  why  she  did  it. 

Afterwards,  when  she  tried  to  remember,  she 
thought  she  had  a  recollection  of  Twopence  stop- 
ping, and  a  smell  of  a  hot  body  as  she  was  lifted 
from  the  saddle,  and  a  mumbling  voice,  also  her 
head  dropping  against  something  soft,  which  had  a 
smell  of  dust  and  perspiration. 

Then  it  was  cool,  and  she  knew  she  drank  some- 
thing, and  some  of  her  clothes  were  taken  off.  She 
felt  something  wet  over  her  face,  and  a  dusty,  dusty 
something  drying  it.  She  did  not  remember  saying 
anything  about  the  doctor;  she  had  a  feeling  that 
she  was  trying  to  get  up  and  say  something,  then 
thinking  it  was  no  use — there  was  no  one  there  to 
hear. 

She  knew  afterwards,  though,  that  she  thought 
she  was  in  bed  with  a  cold,  and  her  mother  was  doing 
little  odd  jobs  in  the  room,  just  to  be  with  her. 
Bed  was  so  very,  very  comfortable,  and  she  ached 
so,  but  why  did  the  sheets  have  such  a  funny,  laid-by 
smell?  It  was  in  the  room,  too — as  though  every- 
thing had  been  shut  up  tight  for  a  long  time. 

Then  she  dreamt  it  was  Jack  who  was  ill,  and  she 
was  being  carried  on  Ina's  back  to  fetch  the  doctor, 
because  her  father  said  Ina  could  not  go  alone,  and  it 
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was  too  far  for  the  child,  herself,  to  walk — but, 
though  they  went  on  forever,  plodding  through  the 
sand,  they  never  came  to  the  far  side  of  the  mallee 
rise — a  turn  in  the  track  always  brought  another 
winding  stretch  of  red  sand,  with  short  mallee  on 
either  side,  and  the  yellow,  dead-looking  porcupine 
grass.  Never  a  tree  top  to  show  that  they  were 
getting  nearer  the  pines  or  a  box  flat — always  the 
mallee  and  sand,  and  her  ankle  straps  were  filled 
with  the  hot  red  stuff,  and  it  was  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  ears  and  her  mouth.  She  could  feel  it  on  her 
hands. 

Outside — somewhere — she  could  hear  voices,  and 
then  the  door  opened.  "You  can  see  if  she  can  go 
back  with  you."  It  had  not  been  mother  in  the 
room.  Mrs.  O'Brien  was  huge,  and  her  clothes 
were  put  on  anyhow,  but  her  face  was  kindly,  and 
her  hands,  which  were  brown,  and  looked  hard, 
could  touch  gently. 

"Doctor  wants  to  know  if  you  will  go  with  him?" 

And  Mary  sat  up  at  once,  but  her  head  felt  hor- 
ridly dizzy,  and  she  wanted  to  put  it  down  again. 
"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said,  and  she  made  best 
efforts  to  smile  as  she  tried  to  get  off  the  bed. 

They  gave  her  brandy,  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  put 
her  into  her  clothes  again;  the  good  soul  had 
gone  to  the  bother  of  rinsing  out  and  pressing  the 
holland  skirt  which  had  become  grimed  through 
close  contact  with  poor  Twopence's  dusty  body. 

The  day  seemed  cloudy,  but  it  was  only  accumu- 
lations of  dust  in  the  air,  which  the  slight  breeze 
from  the  south  could  not  blow  away.  Mary  never 
remembered  the  drive  very  clearly.  It  did  not 
seem  so  long,  but  where  the  track  wound  in  among 
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the  scrub,  dust  rose  up  all  around  them  suffocat- 
ingly, and  the  smell  and  taste  of  it  was  always  her 
clearest  recollection — also  the  number  of  gates  to 
stop  and  open.  Once  or  twice  she  thought  they 
must  be  on  the  wrong  road,  there  seemed  so  many 
more  than  the  night  before.  Sometimes  she  dozed, 
and  then  her  hands  would  shape  to  hold  reins. 

Twice  they  stopped  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
water  and  spell  the  horses,  and  Mary  showed  no 
haste  to  move  on.  She  had  said  several  times: 
"Mother  will  be  better  now  the  wind  has  changed," 
and,  again,  "Perhaps  I  needn't  have  gone  for  you, 
after  all." 

Passing  through  the  last  flat  she  said,  "If  we  had 
only  been  a  little  earlier  I  could  have  saved  father 
getting  in  the  cows."  It  was  about  nine  o'clock — 
good  travelling  for  two  horses,  with  the  roads  as 
they  were,  though  the  buggv  was  light. 

A  cow  bell  jangled,  and  something  dark  got  up 
slowly  from  the  road  in  front.  "I'll  have  to  put 
the  cows  through,  after  all,"  she  said. 

They  were  rattling  over  stones  on  a  slight  rise, 
and  there  were  dark  forms  of  trees  on  each  side. 
Then  Mary  spoke  in  a  more  worried  voice  than  she 
had  used  all  day:  "I  wonder  father  has  no  lights." 
That  was  the  first  the  doctor  knew  of  their  being 
near  the  homestead;  a  dog  chain  rattled.  Then, 
just  against  them,  he  could  see  the  dark  outlines  of 
buildings;  the  dust,  with  which  the  air  was  thick, 
made  it  very  hard  to  distinguish  anything,  for  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen. 

The  horses  were  walking,  and  he  heard  shuffling 
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steps  coming  towards  them,  then  could  distinguish 
something  white.  He  pulled  up. 

A  gate  latch  clicked  at  the  side,  but  the  white 
figure  had  found  something  blocking  the  way,  for 
the  gate  did  not  open  for  a  minute.  There  was  a 
harsh  "Damn  it,"  and  the  sound  of  a  kick  on  the 
gate,  and  a  scrambling.  Toby  liked  gateways  as 
sleeping  quarters. 

"Father,  here's  the  doctor,"  Mary  called,  and 
her  voice  was  bright. 

"Doctor,"  the  harsh  voice  coming  towards  them. 
Then  a  harsher  laugh:  "You'd  better  go  back  for 
the  undertaker." 

It  must  have  stung  like  a  blow,  and  the  doctor, 
out  of  his  limited  experience — for  he  was  young — 
was  preparing  for  her  fainting  with  weariness  and 
shock,  when  she  put  quiet,  steady  hands  over  his  on 
the  reins,  and  said: 

"Will  you  go  with  father?  I'll  put  the  horses 
up,"  and  he  needs  had  to  find  his  way  in  the  dark 
to  the  gate  and  the  white  figure  waiting  the  other 
side.  It  might  be  shock  on  overstrained  nerves,  but 
the  father  had  very  likely  been  drinking,  the  doctor 
thought. 

The  light  showed  him  an  old  man,  tall,  thin  and 
bent,  with  blue  eyes  set  deep,  and  many  fine  lines  to 
the  lids,  as  all  men  have  who  live  long  "out  back," 
face  and  hands  well  browned  by  the  sun;  but  the 
hands  shook  so,  as  he  lit  the  lamp  the  doctor  had 
to  offer,  and  he  noticed,  too,  his  lips  were  never 
firm.  There  were  heavy  black  rings  under  his  eyes, 
showing  through  the  browned  skin.  His  white  suit 
was  crushed,  apparently  he  had  changed  into  it  from 
his  working  clothes  the  evening  before,  and  had 
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not  undressed  all  night,  nor  changed  again  in  the 
morning. 

Evidently  things  were  pretty  bad  at  the  station, 
too,  for  the  daughter  had  said  she  would  see  to  the 
horses,  so  there  was  no  man  about,  and  when  Mr. 
Brown  went  to  the  kitchen  for  a  lamp,  the  dark 
room  and  fire  almost  out,  told  of  no  cook. 

The  harsh  voice  was  only  for  his  daughter.  It 
was  quiet  and  deep  now,  but  he  seemed  to  have  a 
little  difficulty  in  finding  words,  and  also  seemed 
to  forget  what  he  had  mentioned,  repeating 
the  same,  many  times,  slowly,  which  made  the 
doctor  look  keenly,  it  was  so  like  a  man  who  had 
been  drinking. 

"It  was  about  four  o'clock,"  Mr.  Brown  said, 
"and  she  woke  and  said,  as  sensibly  as  you  or  I,  that 
it  must  be  afternoon  tea  time,  so- 1  went  to  make 
some  tea,  and  when  I  came  back  I  thought  she  had 
dosed  off,  so  I  covered  over  the  pot,  but  she  has 
never  moved  since.  She  must  have  died  while  I  was 
away." 

The  teapot,  with  its  cosy  over  it,  was  still  on  the 
little  table  by  the  bed,  and  two  empty  cups,  also  a 
tiny  drain  of  milk,  with  three  flies  and  a  mosquito 
in  ic,  at  the  bottom  of  a  jug;  a  plate  of  small  drip- 
ping-made cakes,  dry  now. 

Mr.  Brown  repeated  that  again,  as  they  went  to 
the  kitchen,  where  a  light  shone.  Mary  was 
getting  a  meal  ready,  and  the  old  mother  puss  was 
following  her  with  tail  erect,  an  anxious  look  in  her 
prominent  eyes.  She  had  evidently  been  forgotten 
all  day,  and  was  too  old  to  hunt  very  successfully, 
the  kittens  too  young. 
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Again — when  they  sat  down  in  the  huge,  low- 
ceilinged  dining-room,  with  its  varnished  walls  of 
Murray  pine,  the  long  table  in  which  had  the  white 
cloth  spread  over  one  end  only,  and  Mary  sat  be- 
hind the  teapot,  while  her  father  carved  the  very 
lean  cold  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  the  only  other 
food  on  the  table  was  the  bread  and  some  jam — 
Mr.  Brown  repeated  it,  and  Mary  watched  him 
across  the  lamp.  She  never  spoke,  except  to  ask 
the  doctor  if  she  could  pass  him  anything.  And 
again  Mr.  Brown  repeated  the  story  of  his  wife's 
death. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  Mr.  Brown  handed  his 
cup  for  more  tea,  and  noticing  it  stronger  than  be- 
fore, asked  for  hot  water,  so  Mary,  looking  into 
the  jug,  stood  up  to  get  some.  He  moved  in  his 
chair,  and  his  blue  eyes  blazed,  his  lips  trembling,  so 
that  the  words  had  difficulty  in  forming,  his  hands 
shaking:  "Damn  you,  can't  you  bring  enough 
water?" 

Mary  did  not  answer.  "Can't  you  speak,  damn 
you?"  he  shouted,  and  picked  up  the  carving  fork. 
But  the  doctor  put  a  firm  hand  on  his.  "It's  cooler 
outside,"  he  said  quietly. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  burst  of  anger  was  forgot- 
ten, and  Mr.  Brown  was  telling  again  the  story  of 
the  afternoon,  as  they  both  sat  on  the  broad  veran- 
dah, in  the  dim  light,  and  Mary  could  be  heard 
putting  plates  away  in  the  building  at  the  back. 
After  a  while  he  dosed,  and  the  doctor  went  off 
quietly  to  find  Mary. 

He  told  her  he  could  have  done  nothing  for  her 
mother,  and  gently,  kindly,  said,  perhaps  it  was 
best,  for  the  life  must  be  very  hard  for  all. 
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He  went  with  her  to  her  mother's  room,  and  after 
Mary  had  watched  the  quiet  face  on  the  pillow, 
from  which  the  lines  of  worry  seemed  to  have  been 
smoothed  out,  she  turned  to  him : 

"Oh,  I  wish  father  could  be  there,  too.  He  has 
nothing  left  now.  You  see,  this  was  all  ours  once, 
all  the  miles  and  miles,  and  then  the  drought  came 
and  father  borrowed  money,  and  another  drought 
and  the  Company  took  it  over,  and  now  nearly  all 
the  stock  have  died,  and  what  aren't  dead  have 
nearly  all  been  sent  away.  He  has  given  it  all  his 
life." 

"I  want  to  ask  you  about  Mr.  Brown,"  the  doctor 
said  when  they  left  the  room.  "Does  he  often  have 
outbreaks  like  that  at  tea?" 

Mary  looked  at  him. 

"I  must  ask,"  he  added. 

"They  ordered  all  the  cattle  to  be  mustered  and 
sent  away  this  month,  and  that  has  worried  father 
and  upset  him  a  lot,"  she  stopped,  then  went  on : 

"Mother  says  his  nerves  are  on  edge,  but  he  has 
never  been  quite  as  bad  as  he  was  to-night." 

All  the  time  he  had  been  debating  whether  he 
should  speak  further.  Mary  looked  such  a  scrap  of 
a  girl,  was  she  nineteen  at  the  most?  "There  is 
always  danger  of  suicide,"  he  said  very  quietly, 
watching  her  face,  and  she  looked  up,  her  eyes  wide, 
straight  into  his.  He  went  on: 

"You  will  want  to  be  very  careful  not  to  leave 
anything  in  his  way." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Isn't  there  a  man  here?" 

"Strang  will  be  back  soon,  not  before  next  week, 
but,  perhaps  if  I  asked  Mr.  King,  he  would  let  Jim, 
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the  man  there,  come  over;  you  see,  no  one  has  many 
men  now.  There  is  only  Jim  at  Wedgewood  be- 
sides Mr.  King,  and  he  may  have  to  be  out  at  the 
back  station,  or  somewhere." 

He  stood  thinking,  then  said  he  thought  she  must 
want  to  go  to  bed.  He  would  stay  to-morrow, 
anyway. 

Mary  was  stiff  and  sore,  and  felt  dusty  and 
horrid.  A  warm  bath  would  have  eased  a  lot,  but 
it  was  out  of  the  question;  the  jug  in  her  room,  half 
full  of  vile  smelling  water,  had  to  last  to-morrow 
and  perhaps  the  next  day,  too. 

She  had  been  frightened  to  go  alone  to  her 
mother's  room,  for  fear  of  what  she  should  see 
there.  Jack's  face,  so  twisted,  always  came  before 
her,  but  the  other  was  so  peaceful,  she  felt  almost 
happy  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  dusty  pillow. 
She  had  forgotten  for  the  time  what  the  doctor  had 
said  about  her  father,  and  she  did  not  yet  realise 
that  her  mother  was  really  gone  away. 

But  from  somewhere  flashed  across  her  mind: 
"And  so  He  bringeth  them  to  the  haven  where  they 
would  be." 

Mary  cried  a  little,  quietly,  and  was  soon  asleep. 
The  doctor's  words  may  have  made  her  think  of  the 
sentence. 

She  was  riding  to  fetch  the  doctor  for  Jack. 
Riding  the  little  old  blind  pony,  and  every  few 
paces  he  stumbled  so  that  she  never  got  past  the 
twisted  pine  tree  whose  top  had  been  taken  off  by 
lightning;  only  just  beyond  the  homestead  gate. 
She  could  still  hear  the  cow  bell,  and  the  cows 
should  be  over  the  other  side  of  the  horse  paddock, 
anyway. 

Mary    woke.      The    sun    was    shining    on    the 
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pepper  tree  just  outside  her  window,  and  along  the 
verandah.  It  had  been  up  some  time,  and  the  red 
cow  was  rubbing  her  neck  on  the  yard  gate — her 
head  between  the  two  top  rails. 

Mary  got  up  and  wrote  a  short  note  to  Ina,  for 
the  mailman  had  passed  through  to  Tallan  the  day 
before,  and  would  be  back  that  morning,  probably 
early,  "going  in,"  with  the  mail.  If  only  he  had 
been  going  the  other  way,  she  could  have  asked  him 
to  take  a  note  for  Ned. 

The  day  was  fearfully  sultry,  just  the  kind  of  day 
which  comes  before  a  big  thunderstorm,  and  the 
sun  was  soon  covered,  and  the  whole  sky,  by  heavy 
clouds.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the 
smell  of  dry  dust  was  everywhere.  Surely,  truly, 
March  was  not  going  by  without  rain. 

The  doctor  persuaded  Mr.  Brown  to  stay  in  bed 
awhile  to  rest  his  leg,  and  he  told  Mary  quietly  that 
her  mother  should  be  buried  that  day,  or  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  the  latest. 

He  had  covered  the  whole  body  with  another 
sheet  to  keep  away  the  flies,  but  a  few  kept  buzzing 
in  spite  of  the  closed  windows  and  drawn  blinds. 

"When  the  mailman  conies  I  will  ask  Mr.  King 
if  he  can  let  Jim  come  over  to  dig  the  grave,"  Mary 
spoke  very  quietly.  "You  see,  there  is  no  one  here. 
If  Jim  isn't  in  he  will  come  himself.  I  think  he 
will  come,  too,  anyway,  because  they  all  liked 
mother." 

Mary  did  the  necessary  housework,  taking  long 
over  it,  her  legs  ached  so,  and  she  kept  forgetting 
little  things,  therefore  having  to  do  several  pieces 
twice. 

She  spoke  so  steadily  when  answering  the  doctor, 
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but  the  great  circles  under  her  eyes,  increasing  their 
size,  and  the  shrunken  white  face,  told  of  the  strain. 

Her  only  comfort  was :  "I'm  glad  I  didn't  dream 
of  mother,"  and  through  all  the  months  afterwards, 
however  much  the  longing  was  all  day,  at  night  the 
worst  dreams  would  be  of  her  brother's  death  ten 
years  before,  or  some  little  thing  they  two  had  done. 

A  cloud  of  dust  told  of  the  mailman  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  when  the  sulky  came  through  the  lower 
gate,  Mary  noticed  two  men  in  it,  and  a  led  horse. 

She  recognised  Ned's  bulky  figure,  and  his  bay 
horse  with  the  big  white  blaze  on  its  face,  at  the 
same  time,  and  went  out  to  the  yard  gate  to  meet 
them. 

Her  father  had  not  said  anything  of  the  mail- 
man, but  she  guessed  he  had  been  from  the  opened 
"Australasian,"  and  letter  from  Ina  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Had  he  passed  through  after  her  mother 
died,  and  known,  and  told  Ned? 

Both  the  men  noticed  her  face,  but  took  it  to  be 
the  result  of  the  ride,  and  Ned  asked:  "How  is  our 
bush  mater?" 

"Mother  is  dead."  Her  eyes  were  dry,  but  she 
saw  moisture  in  Ned's,  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
the  mailman  from  the  sulky  said,  "I  am  very  sorry," 
and  then  blew  his  nose,  looking  straight  over 
Tommy's  ears. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  often  come  out  with  or  for  the 
mail  bag  in  all  the  twenty  years  he  had  been  mail- 
man, and  there  had  always  been  a  smile  and  a  word 
or  two,  and  generally  tea  ready  in  the  kitchen. 

"Bill,  there's  some  tea,"  Mary  said,  and  his 
"Thank  ye"  was  just  a  bit  squeaky  as  he  got  out 
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of  the  sulky,  and  his  "Hold  up"  to  Tommy  very 
rough. 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  said.  So  Mary  gave  him  a 
message  for  Mr.  King,  at  Wedgewood,  his  next 
place  of  call. 

The  cat  rubbed  against  his  legs,  as  he  sat  at  the 
kitchen  table,  and  ate  little  bits  of  the  dry  currant 
loaf  he  gave  her. 

"Alec  will  be  sorry  there  is  no  way  of  letting 
him  know  in  time,"  Ned  said. 

"Yes,  he  was  one  of  mother's  first  boys;  and,  oh, 
Ned,  it  may  be  wrong,  but  I  wish  father  could  be 
there  with  her." 

Mary  spoke  as  though  the  words  had  to  come, 
and  big  Ned  glanced  down.  "He's  got  nothing  left 
now.  If  Jack  were  alive,  he  would  be  just  looking 
forward  to  whatever  he  was  going  to  do,  and  if 
mother  were  here,  he  would  always  have  her  to  go 
to;  but  there's  only  Ina  and  me,  and  Ina  has  Charlie, 
and  the  place  is  all  anyhow.  Oh,  why  is  it  so  hard 
for  him?  All  his  life,  and  now — this?"  Her  voice 
broke  beyond  control  just  a  little,  and  she  stopped 
with  her  lips  trembling. 

Ned  found  it  horribly  hard  to  answer,  but  he  said, 
in  his  quiet  way,  "You'll  find  it  all  for  the  best, 
little  girl,"  although  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
himself. 

If  the  father  had  been  taken,  Mrs.  Brown  could 
have  lived  in  easier  surroundings  with  Ina,  and 
Mary  could  have  struck  out  for  herself,  and  if  both, 
then  the  total  strain  for  Mary  would  be  gone. 

Had  not  Mrs.  Brown  said,  only  on  Sunday, 
watching  Alec  and  Mary  playing  tennis,  while  he 
was  putting  on  his  boots,  for  he  was  going  to 
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officiate  with  the  mulga  for  the  cows  that  evening: 

"The  only  little  bit  of  life  the  poor  girl  gets  is 
when  you  boys  come  over.  Cows  and  horses  and 
sheep,  then  sheep  and  horses  and  cows.  Nineteen 
and  twenty  should  not  be  asked  to  be  sober.  This 
place  is  only  fit  for  the  blacks." 

Ned  remembered  his  answer:  "We  are  going  to 
have  a  bumper  spring,"  and  she  had  replied:  "Per- 
haps there  won't  be  any  spring,  the  seeds  may  all 
be  dead." 

Mr.  King  came,  and  Jim,  who  had  sometimes 
worked  at  Gidyaroo,  also  the  mailman.  He  could 
be  in  in  time  with  the  mails,  if  he  travelled  that 
night,  for  his  week's  run  was  little  more  than  the 
hundred  miles  out. 

He  and  Jim  dug  the  grave  in  the  cemetery  en- 
closure on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  buildings.  It  had  a  pretty  outlook. 
From  the  hill  was  a  stretch  of  undulating  plain  and 
dotted  pine  trees,  the  ground  bare  now,  but  covered 
with  herbage  in  the  spring — white  and  yellow  with 
baby  everlastings,  or  brown  green  with  long  grass. 

Beyond  was  the  next  mulga  ridge — showing  its 
grey  stones  on  the  hill  side  amongst  what  dry  grass 
remained.  But  there  were  only  two  mulga  trees 
left,  and  they  were  tall  old  trees,  spare  of  branches 
for  a  good  height,  and  none  of  the  few  branches 
seemed  to  care  for  the  weight  of  many  leaves,  they 
were  so  thinly  covered. 

There  was  just  sufficient  greyness  about  them  to 
contrast  with  the  brown  of  the  pines.  A  small  clump 
of  beehive-shaped  wilgas  grew  inside  the  enclosure, 
and  their  squat  bushiness  hid  the  few  white  grave- 
stones from  the  house,  their  long  bright  green  leaves 
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making  a  happy  touch  with  the  brown  of  the  pines, 
and  the  little  silvery  grey  mulga  left. 

The  red  soil  was  dry  and  loose.  Dust  rose  and 
stayed  all  round,  suffocating  almost  as  smoke,  and 
no  full  shovel  could  be  lifted,  for  the  sandy  stuff 
slipped  off — the  sides  kept  falling  in. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  two  had  just  finished  their  work,  and  were 
coming  towards  the'  house,  when  they  noticed  dust 
down  the  road,  and  then  a  man  on  a  bowed,  dust 
and  sweat  streaked  horse,  and  another  on  a  bicycle. 
Alec  Fraser,  after  all,  and  Strang. 

Alec  had  camped  with  his  cattle  at  the  Cor- 
roboree  Tank  the  night  before,  and  the  blacks  were 
also  camped  there,  for  it  had  never  been  known  to 
be  dry,  and  was  too  far  from  the  Wedgewood 
homestead  for  stock  to  be  left  there  often,  and  the 
quantity  of  mallee  about  did  not  provide  much  graz- 
ing, so  kangaroos  and  emus,  and  rabbits,  were 
plentiful,  but  if  the  tank  on  the  stock  route  had  had 
any  water  in  it,  Alec  would  not  have  gone  that  way. 

As  he  was  saddling  up  just  before  dawn,  old  Billy 
came  over  from  the  camp,  and  muttered  in  his  beard 
for  some  time,  evidently  trying  to  tell  him  some- 
thing. 

What  he  said  sounded  like  "Missus  die  longa 
Gidyaroo,"  but  Alec  would  not  believe  that,  though 
he  had  noticed,  with  Ned,  that  Mrs.  Brown  did  not 
seem  well  when  they  were  over  on  the  Sunday. 

So  he  went  across  to  the  camp,  and  Sarah  told 
him  that  Billy  had  been  in  for  rations  the  day  be- 
fore, and,  as  it  was  hot,  had  waited  under  the  pepper 
trees  behind  the  kitchen  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
meaning  to  do  the  thirty  miles  across  country  during 
the  night. 
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He  noticed  Mr.  Brown  walking  about  a  lot  with- 
out his  hat,  and  then  after  a  time  Mr.  Brown  saw 
him,  and  made  him  come  into  the  house  to  look  at 
Mrs.  Brown.  "Missus  deadfellow,"  the  old  gin 
said,  in  her  soft  voice,  and  her  face  was  miserable. 

Alec  left  a  few  orders  about  the  cattle,  and  got 
Billy  to  put  him  on  the  cross  country  track,  a  pad 
chiefly  through  mallee,  with  the  long  sharp  porcu- 
pine grass  at  the  side,  and  then  tall  slight  pines,  the 
general  dryness  making  them  look  so  old. 

And  Strang  had  noticed  Twopence's  track 
directly  he  joined  the  road  before  the  Eighteen 
Mile. 

"That's  like  our  little  girl's  filly,"  he  said  to 
Thompson,  and  Thompson  got  off  his  horse  to  have 
a  good  look  where  the  cattle  had  not  been. 

"The  filly,  right  enough,"  he  said.  "And  going 
quick." 

"The  missus  wasn't  well,"  Strang  said,  and  then 
he  found  Mary's  handkerchief  on  the  ground,  and 
noticed  the  strange  buggy  track  coming  back. 

"She's  bin  for  the  doctor,"  he  said,  and  after 
they  had  watered  the  cattle,  he  decided  to  camp 
them  there  and  go  back. 

Thompson  could  manage  all  right,  for  the  poor 
beasts  were  too  thin  and  worn  to  make  for  home, 
and  there  were  not  likely  to  be  any  travellers  along 
at  that  dry  time  to  upset  him  with  drink  they  might 
carry. 

Strang  went  over  to  the  hut  there  to  see  if  by 
chance  Jim  was  camping  out,  and  found  his  bicycle 
hidden  behind  the  sacking  bunk. 

He  could  get  new  tyres  if  need  be,  and  its  use 
would  save  the  horse;  possibly  he  would  be  quicker 
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with  it,  even  though  the  road  was  very  sandy  in 
places,  it  was  so  dry. 

"Mrs.  Brown  is  ill"  were  his  first  words  to  Alec. 

And  "She  is  dead,"  was  the  answer.  Alec  told 
him  what  Sarah  had  said,  and  they  were  very  quiet. 
Alec  had  been  jackaroo  at  Gidyaroo  twenty  years 
before,  and  since  had  looked  on  the  place  as  his 
home,  for  there  was  always  a  welcome  there. 

Strang  had  the  kindly  face  and  twenty  years  to 
remember  too,  also  little  things  done  when  he  broke 
his  leg  years  ago ;  and  lately,  since  there  had  been  no 
cook,  the  cup  of  tea  always  ready  for  him  when  he 
came  in  after  a  hard  day. 

They  were  dirty  and  tired  as  they  rode  up  to  the 
house,  and  the  two  men  at  the  gate  told  them  they 
had  just  finished  digging  the  grave. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  all  together 
in  the  big  old  sitting-room  with  its  french  windows 
on  to  back  and  front  verandah.  Mary  had  put  a 
few  box  leaves  on  the  white  sheet  over  the  hessian 
stretcher  just  inside  the  far  door. 

Mr.  King  suggested  they  should  sing  a  hymn. 
"Will  you  play,  Mary?"  and  as  she  sat  down  at  the 
piano  he  found  the  place.  It  all  sounded  a  horrible 
jangle,  and  she  expected  every  minute  her  father's 
angry  "Play  properly."  Surely  it  would  be  less 
strain  for  him  if  it  were  all  done  quickly,  quietly? 

Ned  moved  her  from  the  chair,  and  Alec  played. 
At  the  back  was  Strang's  deep  voice,  Mr.  King's, 
the  doctor's,  Alec's,  but  her  father  could  not  join, 
and  the  mailman  was  quiet. 

Then  she  noticed  the  horrible  buzzing  of  blow- 
flies. She  had  to  turn,  and  Ned  moved  to  let  her 
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get  away  from  the  piano.  "Not  blowflies  near  my 
mother.  Oh,  can't  we  go?" 

Jim  had  noticed  the  flies,  and  waved  to  keep 
them  aside,  but  so  many  came. 

"Stop  your  noise,  damn  you,  Mary,"  and  several 
of  them  had  not  seen  the  same  wild  temper  in  Mr. 
Brown's  eyes  before.  He  lifted  his  hand,  but  Mr. 
King  put  a  hand  on  his  arm.  Alec  played  "Amen." 

Hector  backed,  frightened,  into  his  kennel,  as 
they  passed  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  and  the 
three  horses  in  the  yard  lifted  their  heads,  moved 
about,  and  snorted.  Ned,  Alec,  and  the  two  men 
carried  the  stretcher,  Mr.  King  (with  his  arm 
through  her  father's),  the  mailman  on  his  other 
side,  the  doctor,  and  Mary. 

Mr.  King  read  a  little  of  the  service,  then,  as  the 
three  men  lowered  the  body  and  began  shovelling, 
he  turned  away  with  his  friend,  Alec  and  Ned  with 
Mary.  The  dust  rose  suffocatingly. 

Then  the  rain  came — big,  slow  heavy  drops, 
which  were  gone  as  soon  as  they  touched  the 
ground — still  big  and  heavy,  but  quicker,  and  Mr. 
Brown  turned.  "See  to  the  spouting,  Mary,"  he 
said  in  his  natural  voice. 

Alec  went  on  to  do  it  for  her,  stooping  his  big 
thin  figure  to  the  rain  as  he  hurried,  and  drawing 
the  white  linen  coat  across  his  chest. 

Ned'  stayed  after  the  others  had  gone.  Mr.  King 
had  suggested  that  Mr.  Brown  and  Mary  should  go 
back  to  Wedgewood  with  him,  but  Mr.  Brown  said 
he  could  not  leave  the  place  empty,  for  Strang  had 
to  go  back  to  the  cattle;  so  Ned  said  he  would  stay 
till  Strang  returned,  it  would  only  be  about  ten  days. 

Twopence  found  her  own  way  home.    There  was 
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a  little  whinnying  late  one  night,  and  next  morning 
two  horses  were  waiting  with  their  heads  over  the 
paddock  gate,  and  a  third  was  nosing  round  the 
woodheap  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  came  on 
to  the  little  lean-to  verandah  when  she  heard  Mary. 

She  looked  thinner  than  ever,  and  her  eyes  were 
almost  glazed.  The  marks  were  still  over  her  back 
showing  the  saddle  shape,  and  the  stains  also  down 
her  nose,  and  her  dainty  slim  legs. 

"Poor  old  darling,"  Mary  said,  with  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  the  mare  whinnied  a  little. 

So  the  mailman  only  had  to  bring  saddle  and 
bridle.  He  said  old  O'Brien  was  looking  for  the 
filly,  was  quite  sure  no  one  had  taken  her,  and  that 
she  was  not  dead.  There  was  a  little  jagged  tear 
on  the  off  hind  leg  from  barbed  wire,  which  would 
always  be  a  blemish. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  green  tinge  came  over  the  paddocks  after  the 
rain,  the  pines  looked  less  sombre  and  the  box  trees 
less  brown,  the  wilgas  brighter,  and  the  pepper 
trees,  which  had  been  wondering  all  the  summer 
whether  life  was  worth  while,  sent  out  suckers,  also 
sported  a  few  leaves  more  among  those  hanging 
limply;  almost  all  their  berries  had  gone,  the  birds 
had  been  so  hungry. 

The  horses  did  not  wait  for  the  grass  to  grow, 
but  ate  the  young  shoots  barely  above  the  ground, 
and  soil  with  them.  Lady  was  the  first  to  suffer  for 
it,  and  if  Ned  had  not  been  there  she  would  have 
died. 

"We'll  lose  her  during  the  winter,"  Mary  said; 
and  when  July  came  in  stormy  and  cold,  they  did. 

There  was  talk  of  putting  in  a  crop,  as  if  only 
the  last  year's  had  come  to  anything  the  horses 
would  not  have  been  so  badly  off,  but  Roger  was 
worked  off  his  legs  now  Lady  was  not  fit. 

"We'll  put  the  filly  in  the  single  furrow,"  Mr. 
Brown  said.  Jokes  were  rare  with  him  now,  but 
Mary  took  his  seriousness  as  one. 

"And  the  red  cow  alongside,"  she  answered. 

Neither  of  the  cows  would  give  any  more  milk, 
so  Mary  took  them  to  a  patch  of  yarran  scrub,  about 
three  miles  from  the  house,  and  turned  back  wire 
in  the  fence  near  the  Home  Tanks,  so  that  they 
could  get  through  easily  to  the  nearest  water.  But 
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they  needed  watching,  for  the  Home  Tanks  were 
boggy  now,  and  both  animals  were  weak.  Poddy 
got  down  one  evening  when  they  came  in  to  water, 
and  it  was  not  till  fairly  late  next  morning  that  Mary 
noticed  poor  ill-grown  Jimmy  nosing  round  in  the 
flat. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Ned  had  driven  out  to  the  Ten 
Mile,  as  most  of  the  sheep  were  there,  and  they 
needed  a  daily  inspection  to  keep  them  from  dying 
in  the  almost  empty  tank — a  man  should  have  been 
camped  there  with  them  to  do  the  work  properly. 

Mary  tried  with  boughs  first  to  make  a  little 
footing  for  the  cow,  and  Poddy  watched -her  with 
big  miserable  eyes,  making  no  effort  to  help  herself. 

Then  Mary  got  a  rope  to  put  round  the  cow's 
horns,  and  putting  collar  and  harnes  on  Twopence, 
fastened  the  rope  to  the  hames;  but  she  wanted 
someone  to  drive  the  mare  while  she  tried  to  lever 
the  cow  up,  and  at  last  stopped,  she  was  afraid  of 
dislocating  Poddy's  neck. 

The  calf  smelt  round,  got  in  the  way  several 
times,  and,  finally,  was  bitten  by  Twopence,  after 
which  it  watched  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  its  eyes 
as  unhappy  as  its  mother's. 

"Oh,  Twopence,  dearie,  if  you  only  had  enough 
gumption  to  pull  when  I  wanted  you  to;  but  you've 
never  had  bogging  experience  before,  have  you, 
pet?" 

Mary  walked  back  to  the  yards  with  her  arm 
round  the  mare's  neck,  and  her  face  against  her 
mane. 

She  had  been  left  to  boil  up  poison  for  the  rabbits, 
among  other  things.  It  would  probably  fall  to  her 
next  day  to  take  Roger  in  the  light  cart  and  dis- 
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tribute  the  poisoned  twigs  in  one  or  other  of  the 
paddocks — that  is,  if  Mr.  Brown  and  Ned  had  to 
go  out  to  the  sheep  again.  The  Company  had  said 
Mr.  Brown  was  to  give  all  his  time  to  poisoning 
during  the  dry  weather,  and  the  rain  had  not  caused 
enough  new  growth  to  feed  even  the  rabbits 
altogether. 

Mary  was  horribly  shaky  after  her  trip  to  the 
tank,  and  was  not  quite  steady  again  when  the  men 
came  in.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she 
asked  Ned  to  come  down  to  give  a  hand.  Mr. 
Brown  did  not  hear  what  she  said,  but  noticed  her 
voice. 

"You're  always  whining,  you  coward,"  and  Ned 
asked  if  he  were  coming  in  to  get  some  tea. 

They  had  had  a  pretty  strenuous  day,  at  least  Ned 
had,  and  what  little  Mr.  Brown  had  done  seemed 
to  have  shaken  him  a  good  deal. 

Mary  was  behind  the  teapot,  and  both  men  were 
talking  over  the  "Australasian."  Mr.  Brown  broke 
a  piece  of  currant  loaf. 

"Isn't  your  mother  coming?"  he  asked,  looking 
round,  and  Ned  had  a  horrible  uncanny  feeling. 

"Not  just  yet,  father,"  Mary  answered,  and  she 
was  able  to  look  up,  but  she  did  not  have  any  more 
tea. 

He  forgot  what  he  had  said  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  before  he  remembered  that  one  chair  would 
always  be  empty. 

The  cow  was  pulled  out,  but  she  was  too  weak  to 
stand,  so  they  covered  her  with  bags  against  the 
cold  night,  clear  and  frosty  most  had  been  since  the 
small  rain,  and  she  was  given  steamed  chaff.  She 
was  alive  next  morning,  and  they  thought  the  sunny 
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still  day  would  help  her,  but  she  did  not  move.  Next 
day  also,  but  the  third  morning  her  head  was  curved 
back  on  her  body,  stiff,  and  her  eyes  only  half  open. 

Mary  cried,  she  could  not  help  it,  and  then  had 
to  pull  herself  together  for  fear  of  upsetting  her 
father.  They  burnt  the  poor  old  thing  where  she 
lay. 

Ned  helped  Mary  wash  up  the  night  they 
expected  Strang  back. 

"I'd  like  to  have  Strang  inside  when  you  go," 
Mary  said.  "Father  is  better  when  there  is  some- 
one else  here." 

"I'm  afraid  he'll  have  to  be  with  the  sheep,  it's 
too  hard  on  a  horse  going  all  that  way  every  day," 
Ned  answered. 

Mary  was  quiet. 

"He  will  be  able  to  do  more  if  he  is  always  there," 
he  added. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Mary  said,  but  he  could  see  the 
disappointment.  "If  someone  hadn't  to  be  here,  we 
could  all  go  out  there  and  camp." 

"If  someone  could  be  here  with  you,  it  might  do 
your  father  good  to  be  out  there." 

Mary  looked  up.  "Margaret,  or  a  couple  of  the 

King  kiddies,  if  they  were  only  at  home,  but " 

And  there  was  no  need  for  her  to  finish. 

"Perhaps,  if  we  have  a  good  season,  there  will 
be  someone  at  Tallan  before  the  year  is  out." 

"Do  you  think  Sylvie  will  like  it?"  Mary  asked, 
and  then  would  have  given  anything  to  have  unsaid 
the  words,  for  the  hurt  look  and  surprise  on  Ned's 
face.  He  loved  the  country,  why  should  not  another 
do  the  same? 

Gossip  said  heavy,  quiet  Ned  "wanted"   dainty 
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little  Ina  Brown,  and  she  was  married  four  years 
ago,  while  he  was  only  an  overseer,  but  last  year, 
when  he  was  down  for  his  holidays,  he  met  someone 
equally  fair  and  dainty  and  small. 

"Something  like  Ina,"  had  been  his  description 
when  telling.  She  had  never  been  in  the  country, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  said,  after  he  had  gone,  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  on  them  both  if  she  did  not  care 
for  the  life,  also :  "Ned  is  such  a  good  fellow,  he 
deserves  to  be  happy." 

"Margaret  is  town  bred,  and  she  loves  the  life 
out  here,"  Mrs.  King  had  answered. 

"But  then  she  is  only  Alec's  sister,  and  can  get 
away  as  often  as  she  likes,"  had  been  Mrs.  Brown's 
reply,  but  Ned  had  not  heard  this. 

Mary  wiped  down  the  table,  and  Ned  threw  out 
the  water  over  the  fence,  past  the  beds  where 
shrivelled  stalks  of  chrysanthemums  stood. 

"We'll  try  and  get  over  each  fortnight  or  so, 
Alec  or  I,"  Ned  said,  rubbing  the  tobacco  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  before  filling  his  pipe.  "Alec  has 
put  hide  over  the  tyres,  so  we'll  use  the  bicycle." 

"It  will  be  awful  work  over  the  sand  hills,"  Mary 
answered,  "unless  it  rains,  and  then,  I  suppose,  the 
swamp  would  be  a  pest  to  cross."  Mary  threw  her 
apron  over  the  back  of  one  chair. 

It  was  not  so  bad  in  the  day  time  to  be  alone, 
though  lunch  was  a  horrible  meal,  for  there  was  no 
one  to  call  from  the  dining-room  about  one  o'clock: 

"I'm  setting  the  table,  are  you  coming,  Mary?" 
or,  "Is  father  anywhere  about;  we  may  as  well  have 
lunch?" 

She  had  never  sat  down  by  herself  before,  and 
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after  the  first  few  days  of  a  corner  of  the  big  table  in 
the  dining-room,  when  she  happened  to  be  at  home 
all  day  alone,  Mary  would  cut  a  large  enough  slice 
off  the  meat  in  the  safe  for  herself  and  mother  puss, 
and  eat  that  in  the  kitchen,  rarely  bothering  to  boil 
any  rice,  or  make  a  cup  of  tea.  Sometimes  she 
brought  Hector  down,  but  that  always  ended  in  a 
fight  between  the  two  animals,  the  cat  starting  it. 

The  homestead  was  four  scattered  buildings  open- 
ing on  to  the  big  yard  with  the  dying  pepper  trees  in 
it.  Mary  had  closed  several  of  the  rooms,  but  there 
were  the  two  bedrooms  in  use  in  one  building,  the 
huge  dining-room  and  smaller  sitting-room  in  the 
second,  while  the  kitchen  and  store  again  were  in 
the  third  and  fourth ;  all  to  be  swept  and  tidied, 
though,  as  there  was  so  little  water,  she  economised 
in  scrubbing  and  washing. 

There  was  plenty  of  mending,  too,  against  spare 
minutes,  for  the  clothes  of  both  were  old;  and 
often  she  had  to  go  to  see  how  the  few  cattle 
fared  which  had  been  left,  or  spend  a  day  with  old 
Roger  in  the  poison  cart,  laying  arsenic  coated  twigs 
for  rabbits. 

Each  day  there  was  mulga  to  cut  for  the  three 
horses,  and,  as  the  weather  got  cooler,  Mary  started 
trapping,  as  she  had  done  each  year  since  she  and 
Jack  had  been  kiddies,  and  had  earned  pocket  money 
with  rabbit  skins;  that  filled  a  large  slice  of  time 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  she  was  surprised 
to  find  the  skins  good,  also  that  the  rabbits  were  not 
thin. 
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"Fowl!  Mary,  where  did  you  get  it?"  Alec  ex- 
claimed at  one  Sunday's  dinner. 

"Oh,  it  just  grew — but  it's  nice  and  tender,  isn't 
it?"  Afterwards  she  told  him  that  she  had  thought 
perhaps  a  change  from  mutton  would  do  her  father 
good,  but  knew  he  would  not  eat  rabbit,  even  though 
there  was  no  poison  laid  near  the  paddocks  in  which 
she  trapped,  so  persuaded  him  it  was  fowl. 

Alec  made  another  discovery  two  or  three  Sun- 
days later.  He  had  said  he  would  be  up  in  time  to 
cut  the  mulga  next  morning,  so  Mary  need  not 
bother,  and  when  he  came  out  he  saw  a  youth  with 
an  axe  at  the  grindstone. 

Mary  always  wore  an  old  felt  hat  of  her  father's 
about  the  place,  and  Alec's  face  was  comic  when  he 
recognised  her.  She  had  tucked  her  holland  blouse 
into  a  pair  of  blue  dungaree  trousers,  and  there  was 
a  leather  belt  round  her  waist. 

"I  don't  think  your  mother  would  like  to  see  you 
like  that,  Mary,"  he  said.  She  made  a  neat  boy, 
but  he  felt  he  ought  to  disapprove. 

Mary  did  not  answer  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
ground  the  axe  rather  slowly,  doing  it  with  the 
smallest  minimum  of  water. 

"My  skirt  has  caught  up  the  trees  a  good  many 
times,  and  one  day  it  nearly  hung  me — hence  this. 
If  I  hadn't  managed  to  get  down,  father  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  there  for  me,"  was 
tier  explanation,  "and  someone  has  to  be  here." 

"As  long  as  no  one  sees  you  about  like  that,"  he 
said. 

He  had  to  agree  somewhat,  as  all  the  smaller 
mulgas  had  gone,  and  it  would  be  extravagant  to 
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cut  down  a  whole  large  one  a  day,  the  horses  would 
trample  and  waste  it  if  she  did. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  they  could 
always  count  on  Ned,  Alec  or  Mr.  King  coming 
over.  None  of  them  ever  came  together,  neither 
did  their  visits  come  in  rotation,  but  always  one  or 
other  spared  time  to  come  the  seventeen,  twenty- 
five,  or  forty  miles,  if  he  knew  that  the  other  two 
could  not. 

When  they  were  alone,  Mr.  Brown  sat  on  the 
verandah  smoking,  and  later,  when  it  got  cooler, 
in  the  sitting-room,  sometimes  reading,  at  others 
lying  back  in  his  chair  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
Mary  either  reading  or  sewing. 

They  very  seldom  spoke,  for,  however  quiet  he 
might  seem,  Mary  never  knew  when  he  would  flash 
into  irritability.  Her  "Thank  you,"  when  he  said 
he  would  help  her  wash  up,  sometimes  caused  a 
storm. 

The  dining-room  table  was  convertible  to  a  bil- 
liard table,  and  one  evening,  when  he  had  been  only 
a  little  irritable,  and  his  hands  seemed  steadier  than 
usual,  Mary  altered  it. 

"What  made  you  do  that?"  he  asked  when  he 
saw  it.  Sometimes  he  did  not  notice  things. 

"Just  to  see  what  the  moths  are  doing,"  Mary 
answered. 

"We  may  as  well  play,  now  it  is  open,"  he  said, 
then  his  mouth  altered  a  little,  "only  you  are  such  a 
dunderhead." 

"Perhaps  a  little  practice  would  do  me  good," 
Mary  said,  and  she  picked  out  his  cue.  He  had 
been  a  good  player,  but  his  hands  shook  on  the 
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table,  and  Mary  had  to  be  careful  that  she  did  not 
beat  him,  for  Ned  had  trained  her  well. 

Mary  kept  near  enough  to  make  him  keen,  and 
after  that  they  played  many  evenings,  he  forgetting 
the  dying  sheep  at  the  Ten  Mile  in  his  interest  for 
the  game.  Sometimes  his  eyes  brightened,  and  his 
face  gained  a  little  colour  under  its  brown — his  voice 
changing. 

Mary  told  Ned  of  it.  "You  don't  think  mother 
would  mind,  do  you?"  she  asked,  and  he  answered: 

"I  should  think  she  would  be  glad  of  anything 
that  would  interest  him." 

The  cool  calm  of  the  evening,  the  sun  just  setting, 
making  the  pines  stand  out  black,  and  the  suspicion 
of  frost  in  the  air,  brought  the  taste  for  the  mush- 
rooms and  toast  of  other  years,  telling  of  the  winter. 
Mary  had  a  little  colour  in  her  face,  and  her  cheeks 
were  rounder. 

"Is  Mr.  Brown  any  less  absent-minded  now?" 
Ned  asked. 

"Oh,  Ned,  did  Alec  tell  you?  Last  week  he  went 
down  for  water  to  the  Grave  Tank,  and  came  home 
awfully  late  without  any.  I  went  down  with  Two- 
pence next  day,  and  he  had  got  there  all  right,  and 
backed  the  cart  under  the  pump;  then  I  could  see 
his  tracks  all  round  the  tank  and  up  to  that  belt  of 
pine,  you  know,  where  the  man  is  buried,  and 
round  there  a  bit,  then  back  the  other  side  to  the 
tank,  round  it  a  bit  again,  and  then  he  came  home. 
His  tracks  never  went  near  the  ladder  to  the 
pump  at  all,  and  the  poor  horses  never  had  a  drink 
or  a  bite  all  day.  The  chaff  I  put  in  the  bags  was 
still  there,  and  they  were  awfully  thirsty." 
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Ned  looked  at  her.  "I  wish  we  could  get  him 
away  for  a  bit,"  he  said. 

"But  it  was  worse  this  week.  Father  goes  out  to 
Strang  every  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  more. 
He  always  seems  as  though  he  must  be  starting  out 
somewhere,  and  he  didn't  come  in  all  one  night — 
Tuesday,  I  think  it  was.  It  was  moonlight,  so  I 
thought  perhaps  he  had  waited  a  bit  talking,  he 
sometimes  does;  so  I  left  a  few  things  on  the  table 
for  him  and  went  to  bed.  Something  woke  me 
making  a  noise,  so  I  thought  father  had  come  in  and 
knocked  over  a  chair,  but  in  the  morning  I  didn't 
hear  him  snoring,  and  got  up  quickly.  The  noise 
had  been  the  cats  on  the  table;  I  hadn't  fastened  the 
door  properly,  and  father  hadn't  come  home.  Then 
I  thought  something  had  happened,  so  went  out. 
I  thought  perhaps  Roger  had  stumbled  and  he 
had  been  jolted  out  of  the  trap — or  he  had  driven 
over  a  stump.  But  he  was  out  there,  walking  about 
on  the  dam,  talking  to  Strang.  when  I  got  to  the 
camp,  so  I  came  back  again.  Father  noticed  Two- 
pence's track  at  the  far  gate,  and  he  said  I  would 
have  to  be  careful  of  the  mare  if  she  took  to  opening 
gates  and  straying  so.  He  was  very  irritable  all  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

"Strang  should  have  suggested  that  your  father 
came  home,"  Ned  said  rather  sharply. 

"I've  been  out  to  see  Strang,  and  he  told  me  that 
when  he  suggested  home,  father  said  it  was  all  right, 
as  there  were  two  of  us,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  leave  one  of  us  alone,  of  course;  so  he 
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thought  Margaret  was  over,  and  said  nothing 
more." 

Mary  stopped  putting  a  fresh  rabbit  skin  over  the 
wire  frame,  and  watched  Ned  pull  one  down. 

"I  think  father  thought  mother  was  still  alive." 

"How  did  you  manage  about  the  water?" 

Mary  hesitated  a  minute.  "Oh,  I  went  down," 
she  said. 

"You  never  pumped  a  tank  full?" 

"The  pumping  wasn't  so  hard,  but  it  was  awk- 
ward getting  water  up  on  to  the  scaffolding  to  start 
it.  My  skirt  was  such  a  nuisance  I  spilt  a  good 
deal." 

"Let  me  know,  and  I'll  do  it  next  time,"  he  said. 

"I  did  think  of  getting  Strang,  but  if  he  missed  a 
day  out  there  it  would  mean  a  good  many  sheep, 
and  we've  lost  enough." 

"I  know." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"Now,  my  dad,  there  is  a  nice  little  fire  for  you, 
and  the  kettle  is  on,  and  the  brownie  is  in  the  tin, 
and  the  teapot  and  the  slopbasin,  and  the  cup,  and 
my  best  ironed  tray  cloth,  though  I  won't  say  my 
best  coloured.  Mother  puss,  have  I  been  talking 
to  myself?  Then,  old  lady,  don't  get  on  the  table 
when  I'm  gone,  for  there's  not  even  a  smell  for 
you." 

Mother  puss  had  her  paws  on  the  fe.nder,  and  her 
nose  on  them.  She  was  kneading  up  and  down  a 
little,  which  could  not  have  been  very  comfortable 
against  the  warm  iron,  and  purring  hard  all  the 
time.  Her  eyes  were  half  closed,  but  she  looked 
up  when  Mary  moved  from  the  table. 

"And  there's  his  cushion  all  shaken  up,  and  his 
shoes,  if  he  wants  them.  We  can't  do  any  more, 
can  we,  cattums?" 

Mary  gave  the  animal  one  long  stroke  down  her 
back,  and  the  cat  lazily  stretched  out  one  front  paw, 
spreading  the  claws. 

"If  only  the  mailman  had  stopped.  I  just  wonder 
why  he  went  round  the  back  way.  There  must  have 
been  the  'Australasian'  in  the  bag  anyway,  and 
Strang's  'Town  and  Country,'  and  there  must  have 
been  the  bag,  even  if  it  were  empty,  for  the  back 
mail.  He  couldn't  have  forgotten.  I  wonder. 
If  it  had  been  any  bad  news  that  he  knew,  Mrs. 
King  would  have  been  over  by  now,  even  though 
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it  is  such  a  bad  day.  And  if  she  couldn't  come,  then 
Mr.  would  have  been  here.  He's  just  got  a  wee 
crank  in  his  brain,"  and  Mary  did  not  mean  Mr. 
King. 

She  put  on  a  faded  serge  coat,  rather  too  small, 
and  pulled  the  old  felt  hat  of  her  father's  well  on 
to  her  head.  Then  there  was  trouble  to  shut  the 
door,  the  wind  was  blowing  so  hard. 

Piles  of  heavy  black  clouds  were  hurried  across 
the  sky,  and  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold  from  the 
south. 

There  was  no  dust,  as  just  enough  rain  had  fallen 
to  lay  it.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  walk  against 
the  gale,  and  a  couple  of  sheets  of  iron  had  been 
blown  from  the  stable  roof  and  twisted  themselves 
round  tree  stumps  at  the  back. 

Toby  was  comfortably  chewing  the  cud,  with  eyes 
half  open,  under  the  old  white  ant  eaten  dray  in  the 
buggy  shed,  which  happened  to  face  the  north. 

Hector's  kennel  was  blown  over,  so  Mary  took 
his  chain  off  and  fixed  it  in  the  shed  near  Toby.  The 
sheep  never  stirred  when  Hector  sniffed  round  him 
— merely  swallowing,  puffing,  chewing. 

Hector  waited  to  be  tied  up  again. 

"Boy,  I'm  going  to  see  if  there  are  any  rabbits. 
We  can't  leave  the  poor  little  beasties  in  the  traps, 
even  on  such  a  day." 

Mary  patted  his  head.  "Don't  you  want  to 
come?"  His  tail  was  down,  almost  between  his 
legs,  but  he  wagged  it  a  little.  Mary  moved  away. 

"We'll  take  up  the  traps,  boykins,  so  if  it's  horrid 
to-morrow  we  needn't  go  out." 

He  watched  with  bright  eyes  a  minute,  but  with 
ears  down,  then  they  were  lifted  a  little,  and  he 
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sprang  out,  but  his  tail  hung  down,  and  he  let  Mary 
shelter  him  a  little  from  the  gale. 

"Do  you  think  any  bunnies  have  been  silly  enough 
to  come  out  to-day?"  A  wet  nose  on  her  hand  was 
the  answer. 

Mary  went  from  one  warren  to  another,  pulling 
the  traps  up  and  hanging  them  on  the  nearest  tree, 
or  under  a  bush;  the  walk  must  have  covered  three 
miles  or  more,  and  it  took  a  long  time. 

"It  isn't  very  safe  where  the  trees  are,  is  it  boy? 
and  the  old  sandalwoods  will  be  the  worst." 

There  was  a  group  of  these  trees  against  one 
warren,  but  one  had  lost  its  bushy  top,  that  was 
caught  under  a  spread  wilga  tree  half  way  down 
the  rise;  only  the  twisted  stem,  with  its  black  rough 
bark,  and  one  slight  branch  standing. 

A  rabbit  hole  had  been  burrowed  under  one  tree, 
and  it  lay  up-rooted  on  the  ground.  Mary  found 
she  could  not  lift  the  shattered  head  to  get  to  the 
rabbit  trap. 

"I  do  hope  my  father  is  all  right.  Poor  old  Lady 
will  have  a  rough  time.  Hector  boy,  do  you  think 
they  are  home?  The  wind  has  been  blowing  on 
them  sideways  both  ways,  and  she  is,  oh !  so  poor, 
and  her  daintyship  isn't  a  bit  built  for  it  all,  is  she, 
dog?  With  her  thoroughbred  legs,  and  her  slight 
shoulders.  It's  almost  as  bad  as  using  Twopence, 
isn't  it?" 

There  was  a  light  in  the  kitchen,  Mary  could  see 
as  she  neared  the  homestead. 

Night  had  closed  in  quickly  that  July  afternoon, 
so  she  went  to  the  stable  to  see  if  Lady  had  been 
fed.  Ned's  horse  turned  his  face  to  her  in  the  stall, 
and  it  was  the  only  animal  there. 
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"Now,  I  wonder,"  and  she  walked  as  quickly  as 
the  wind  would  let  her  to  the  house.  "But  I  do 
wish  father  were  in." 

"Is  your  father  in?"  was  Ned's  greeting.  She 
was  in  the  room  before  he  heard  her,  the  wind 
whistled  and  howled  so. 

"No,"  and  as  she  answered  she  looked  into  his 
face,  to  see  if  eyes  or  mouth  would  tell  why  he  was 
there,  and  why  the  mailman  had  not  called. 

She  noticed  the  bag,  still  locked  and  sealed,  on  the 
table.  He  had  evidently  brought  it.  He  was  tired, 
but  riding  against  the  wind  would  cause  a  good  deal 
of  that. 

There  was  something  of  the  pain  she  had  often 
noticed  in  dogs'  eyes,  in  the  brown  ones  looking  at 
her,  and  the  lines  to  his  mouth  she  had  learnt  before 
told  of  some  suffering.  Was  his  theirs?  Had  any- 
thing happened  to  Ina? 

"Father  forgot  Strang's  rations  yesterday,  so  he 
went  out  again  to-day.  I  wanted  to  go  because  it 
was  so  beastly,  and  he  wasn't  fit,  but  he  wouldn't 
let  me,"  Mary  said. 

"And  you  didn't  like  to  make  him  cross." 

"No."  She  was  over  by  the  fire  now — her  red- 
dened hands  to  the  blaze,  and  there  was  a  line  of 
worry  on  her  forehead. 

"Lady  is  so  poor  she  would  have  to  have  a  good 
spell  out  there,  and  she  won't  be  able  to  come  in 
much  over  a  walk,"  she  went  on.  "It  is  so  cold  for 
father,  driving." 

Then  she  turned.  "What  is  it  about  the  mail?" 
watching  his  face  as  she  asked. 

"You  know  Alec  sent  in  his  resignation?" 

"Oh,  but  that's  ages  ago,  and  that  he  suggested 
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you  could  manage  Willewa,  too;  has  the  answer 
come  at  last?" 

"It  has  come  now."  Ned's  face  was  not  thut  of 
the  manager  of  two  stations,  and  the  necessarily 
increased  salary.  Surely  he  had  not  come  over  as 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  that?  His  face  would 
not  be  like  that  if  it  meant  he  and  Sylvie  would  have 
to  wait  a  little  longer? 

Mary  watched,  to  catch  anything  from  his  face 
which  might  not  be  told. 

"Mr.  King  has  been  asked  to  take  over  the  four 
places,"  Ned  said  slowly. 

"Wedgewood,  Tallan,  Willewa." 

She  stopped,  and  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
told  six.  She  was  still  looking  into  his  big,  brown, 
kindly  face.  Would  she  say  it,  or  should  he? 

"Gidyaroo?"  Mary  said  at  last,  quietly. 

And  he  answered  "Yes,"  taking  a  letter  from  his 
pocket.  "They  are  all  the  same,"  and  he  read: 

"  We  regret  to  advise  that  your  services  will  not 
be  required  after  1st  October  next,  it  having  been 
decided  at  the  last  directors'  meeting  that  Mr.  King, 
of  Wedgewood,  in  your  district,  shall  take  over  the 
management  of  Tallan  also. 

We  are  taking  this  step  not  because  of  any  faulty 
management  on  your  part,  but  on  account  of  the 
very  heavy  expenses  incurred  through  the  present 
severe  drought. 

We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  give  any  testi- 
monial of  your  ability." 

He  stopped  reading,  and  looked  over  at  Mary. 

"Do  you  know,  I've  expected  we  would  be  told 
to  go  for  a  long  time?"  she  said. 
C 
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"Why,  Mary,  your  father  has  been  here  so  long?" 
but  Ned  was  not  as  surprised  as  he  tried  to  be. 

"Isn't  this  the  worst  managed  place  about?  Don't 
you  think  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end?  Wedgewood 
is  only  next  door,  and  Mr.  King  generally  has  better 
luck,  as  father  calls  it,  than  we  do,  and  look  at 
Homelands.  They  only  had  the  one  station  when 
they  came  up  here,  just  after  mother  was  married, 
and  nowjthey  own,  how  many  is  it,  three  or  four? 
and  seefh  to  get  some  return  from  them  all. 
Ned,  you  must  agree,  we  do  do  things  badly. 
There's  all  that  netting,  waiting  till  it  has  rotted,  to 

be  put  up.  And  the  tanks  are  all  silted "  She 

stopped. 

Ned  waited. 

"I'm  glad,  too.  Father  couldn't  have  lived 
through  another  summer  like  last."  It  was  said 
slowly. 

"There  is  that."  He  wanted  to  say,  "But  what 
will  you  do?" 

"Do  you  know,  I  think  father  will  be  glad,  too, 
till  the  last  minute,  when  it  really  comes  to  saying 
good-bye,  and  then,  if  we  can  only  get  him  away 
without  thinking  too  much,  it  will  be  all  right.  Alec 
has  fixed  up  all  about  that  farm  in  Gippsland,  hasn't 
he?" 

"Practically,"  was  the  answer. 

Mary  risked  saying,  "And  you?"    Now. 

"Sylvie  is  to  be  married  next  month."  Mary  had 
been  looking  into  the  fire,  her  forehead  against  the 
mantelpiece,  but  she  looked,  his  voice  had  said  too 
plainly,  in  spite  of  its  quietness:  "She  isn't  marrying 
me,  but  you  are  not  to  judge  her." 
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Mary  could  only  see  his  side  face,  and  that  not 
too  distinctly,  for  he  had  his  back  to  the  lamp  on 
the  piano. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said. 

He  twisted  up  the  first  little  bit  of  blossom  Mary 
had  found  on  one  of  the  wild  fuchsias,  which  she  had 
laid  on  the  table  on  coming  in. 

The  kettle  boiled  over,  and  she  moved  it  to  one 
side.  Something  swish,  swished  and  bumped  on  the 
verandah.  In  the  morning  they  found  i^  big  limb 
from  one  of  the  pepper  trees  against  the  far  fence. 
The  French  windows  rattled  and  creaked  as  though 
the  bolts  could  not  hold  them  much  longer. 

"I'll  see  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  boss,"  Ned 
said,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"Oh,  I  will  come,  too." 

He  tried  to  argue  against  it,  but  Mary  would  not 
be  put  off. 

"You  may  have  known  the  track  once,  but  I  know 
it  better  than  you  do  now." 

They  took  the  old  hurricane  lamp,  which  was  so 
seldom  used,  from  its  nail  behind  the  kitchen  door, 
and  they  could  hear  Hector  howl  above  the  wind,  as 
they  started  out. 

Toby  was  not  at  his  usual  post  at  the  back  gate. 

A  branch  from  one  of  the  old  mulgas  in  the 
garden  was  across  the  road  just  beyond  the  gate, 
and  Mary  stumbled  into  it.  Another  whistled  just 
past  them,  and  thumped  the  other  side  of  the  track, 
as  they  entered  the  box  flat. 

They  went  up  the  sandy  rise  the  other  side,  and 
here  it  was  a  little  sheltered,  as  the  saplings  were 
thick;  then  through  the  little  belt  of  half-grown 
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Murray  pine,  which  topped  the  rise,  and  which  Mr. 
Brown  was  always  threatening  to  burn  out. 

The  lantern  had  gone  out,  and  Ned  touched 
against  something  with  his  foot,  something  soft. 
He  put  his  hand  down,  horribly  afraid  of  what  it 
might  meet,  and  Mary  said: 

"Another  branch?" 

He  did  not  answer;  the  something  felt  so  much 
like  a  man's  tweed  coat. 

Mary  put  hers  down,  but  stretched  out  past  his 
and  touched  horse's  hair  unmistakably,  and  felt 
a  long  mane,  ears,  cold-tipped,  then  down  the  head 
to  the  ground.  Mary  was  on  her  knees,  feeling  the 
soft  nose,  dust  covered,  as  the  horse  had  pitched 
forward  and  then  fallen  sideways. 

"It's  Lady,  perhaps  father  is  in  the  trap,"  she 
said. 

Through  the  covering  rug  or  coat  he  could  feel 
the  shaft  pressing  into  the  horse's  side,  the  other 
shaft  was  underneath  the  animal.  The  shaft  moved 
as  though  a  weight  pressed  on  it. 

They  could  hear  a  moving  above  the  noise  of  the 
trees,  and  the  crackle  of  an  oilskin. 

Feeling  further,  Mary  found  the  harness  un- 
loosened— then  her  father  was  all  right — and  the 
hard  side  of  a  sheepskin. 

"Are  you  here,  father?"  she  shouted. 

"Help  me  cover  the  mare.  We'll  have  to  try  to 
get  her  up  in  the  morning,"  her  father's  voice 
answered,  against  her. 

"I'm  here,  too,"  Ned  spoke,  and  he  did  not  add 
that  he  thought  the  sheepskins  might  as  well  be  left 
in  the  buggy,  also  the  rug,  as  the  mare  was  dead. 

They  tucked  the  coverings  round  as  firmly  as  they 
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could;  but  one  corner  flap  flapped  persistently,  in 
spite  of  the  spot  being  a  little  sheltered  by  the  brow 
of  the  rise. 

Mr.  Brown  took  the  Company's  dismissal  very 
quietly,  thinking  more  of  the  horse. 

"Early  in  October,  I  suppose,  we  shall  go,"  he 
said.  "Well,  Mary,  your  mother  will  be  glad  you 
won't  have  to  do  a  man's  work  much  longer."  A 
pause.  "I'd  like  to  get  something  warm  into  the 
mare  to-night.  If  you  slip  on  your  coat  again, 
Mary " 

But  Mary  interrupted  by  saying  they  might  get 
off  the  track,  it  was  so  dark,  and  grope  round  for 
the  place  all  night. 

"Then  call  me  early,  if  you  wake,  and  we'll  get 
down  there  first  thing,"  he  said.  "There's  a  little 
wheat  in  one  of  the  bags.  You  could  put  some  hot 
water  over  it  now." 

Mary  did  so,  for  a  little  warm  food  would  not 
hurt  either  Roger  or  Twopence  after  such  a  night. 

"The  beginning  of  October,  you  say,  Ned?  Well, 
we'll  see  them  through  the  shearing.  It  will  be 
easier  for  the  little  girl.  Her  mother  never  liked 
her  doing  all  she  does." 

But  Mr.  Brown  never  said  a  word  of  the  life  they 
would  lead,  which  would  be  "easier  for  the  little 
girl." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  King  would  take  over  the  four  places  and 
manage  them  with  the  help  of  two  men. 

Years  ago  they  had  been  taken  up  as  one  pro- 
perty by  Mr.  Brown's  father,  and  Wedgewood, 
Tallan,  and  Willewa  had  been  formed  first  as  back- 
stations,  and  were  sold,  one  at  a  time,  as  bad  seasons 
came,  or  misjudgments  arose  in  connection  with 
other  investments. 

And  in  those  days  the  men's  big  hut  at  the  home- 
stead had  most  of  the  bunks  filled  on  Saturday 
nights.  The  fire  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  glowed 
most  days  of  the  week;  now  the  white  ants  had 
eaten  most  of  the  woodwork  on  the  bellows. 
The  Chinese  gardener  and  the  Chinese  cook 
raised  their  harsh  voices  against  each  other,  sitting 
on  their  heels  against  the  woodheap  in  the  evening, 
smoking  opium. 

Then  the  powder  magazine  was  really  a  place 
where  powder  was  kept,  on  the  stony  rise  about  a 
mile  from  the  house,  and  not  a  little  tin  hut  that  the 
rabbits  had  burrowed  under  in  safety. 

In  those  days,  too,  Mary  was  a  little  girl  of  three 
or  four,  with  a  funny  turned-up  nose  in  a  freckled, 
sunburnt  face,  whom  the  housemaid  took  care  of, 
for  she  was  too  small  for  Ina's  governess — yet. 

Then  there  was  a  book-keeper,  and  two  or  three 
jackeroos,  and  several  overseers  to  each  place. 
"The  boys,"  as  they  were  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  "the  men." 
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The  long  table  in  the  dining-room  was  filled  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  shear- 
ing, and  often  on  odd  occasions  besides. 

Then  Mrs.  Brown  had  two  or  three  girls  staying 
with  her,  for  Ina  was  only  a  child,  and  there  were 
tennis  tournaments,  and  races,  and  picnics — cricket 
matches,  with  the  thermometer  registering  a  good 
deal  over  the  no  degrees  in  the  shade  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  men  burnt  red  again  through 
their  brown. 

Even  the  bower  birds  would  go  away  from  the 
young  pepper  trees  for  days  at  a  time — there  was 
so  much  noise. 

Most  of  Ina's  governesses,  and  she  had  many, 
had  become  squatters'  or  managers'  wives,  but  the 
only  one  left  in  the  district  was  Mrs.  King,  for 
rats  desert  a  sinking  ship. 

Several  sold  out  when  the  rabbits  came,  and  called 
themselves  wise  afterwards,  when  they  read  of  the 
country  they  had  left,  and  others  in  the  early  nine- 
ties, when  the  lean  years  began. 

They  had  put  a  little  into  the  country,  and  it 
had  yielded  a  thousandfold  in  many  cases,  but  of 
that  yield  none  was  put  back  into  the  land,  or  very 
little,  and  none,  or  very  little,  put  by  against  the 
poor  seasons,  and  those  who  came  after  them,  or 
stayed  on,  bore  the  brunt. 

The  shearing  was  done  out  at  the  Ten  Mile,  and 
Mary  stopped  her  rabbiting  to  help  with  the  sheep 
each  day,  for  Strang  alone  was  doing  it  there,  her 
father  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  his  share,  like 
Alec  and  Ned  and  Mr.  King.  He  rolled  and  baled 
the  fleeces. 
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There  was  no  big  shearing  shed  of  many  men  that 
year,  there  were  too  few  sheep  left. 

Mary's  brown  became  more  so,  but  her  laugh  had 
come  back,  and  many  a  little  odd  incident,  and  the 
bright  face,  made  the  tension  less  great  for  her 
father. 

The  wool  was  not  taken  away  in  their  own  two 
teams  of  eight  big  draught  horses,  but  a  teamster's 
waggon  and  fourteen  bullocks,  from  somewhere 
"inside"  loaded  it  and  the  skins — Mary  was  proud 
of  her  two  whole  bales  of  rabbit  skins — also  some 
of  the  wool  from  Tallan,  and  all  that  from  Willewa, 
as  well. 

Margaret  came  over  and  stayed  for  a  while,  then 
went  on  to  see  Mrs.  King  for  a  week  end,  before 
she  started  her  own  packing,  and  it  was  Alec's 
coming  to  fetch  her  which  occasioned  his  being  at 
Gidyaroo  with  Ned  one  Saturday  evening,  towards 
the  end  of  September. 

The  two  men  still  wondered  what  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mary  intended  to  do,  for  they  had  heard  no  definite 
plans,  and  the  time  was  getting  short. 

At  tea,  Mary  asked  the  price  of  rabbit  skins,  and 
Ned  looked  it  up  from  the  week-old  paper  on  the 
book  shelf  behind  his  chair.  Then  she  wanted  to 
know  if  it  were  better  than  or  as  good  as  last  year. 

"Work  it  out  yourself,  Mary,"  her  father  said, 
and  Alec  said  he  did  not  like  to  see  mercenariness 
in  so  young  a  woman. 

She  went  on  from  that  to  the  frozen  rabbit  trade, 
because  Alec  had  said  that  at  a  number  of  the 
country  towns  there  were  rabbit  freezing  works 
now.  The  rabbits  were  even  being  exported. 
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"One  would  think  you  were  going  to  take  up 
rabbiting,"  Mr.  Brown  said. 

"Well,  I  know  a  little  about  it,  and  it's  an  honest 
trade.  Alec,  do  they " 

"We'll  see  you  yet  in  an  old  yellow  tent,  witn 
half  a  dozen  mangy  dogs,  smoking  a  black  clay 
pipe,"  Ned  said. 

"That  would  be  only  going  back  to  my  youth," 
Mary  answered.  "Ned,  do  you  remember  catching 
me  after  I  had  smoked  that  pipe  of  'Emu'  brand 
that  Jack  said  I  wasn't  game  to  touch?" 

"Ac,  she  was  worth  seeing."  Ned's  face,  which 
had  been  so  heavy  lately,  brightened,  and  her 
father's  eyes  twinkled.  "Her  face  was  green,  her 
expression  like  a  dying  fowl,  and  she  said  she 
thought  the  Chinaman  must  have  put  something 
wrong  in  the  bread." 

"Yes,  and  you  carried  me  in,  and  mother  thought 
I  had  fallen  off  the  pony,  or  something,"  Mary 
said. 

They  moved  out  on  to  the  verandah  to  cross  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  Mary  began  to  clear  away. 

"This  isn't  the  life  for  the  little  girl,"  Mr.  Brown 
said,  with  his  hand  on  Alec's  shoulder.  In  the  last 
year  he  had  begun  to  be  glad  of  something  to  hold 
when  he  walked.  "It's  been  bad  enough  for  the 
last  three  years.  I'm  glad  we  are  going.  Can  you 
think  of  your  sister  doing  the  things  Mary  does?" 

"She's  a  fine  girl,"  Alec  said,  rather  hotly. 

"But  she  will  be  neither  man  nor  woman  if  she 
stays  here  much  longer — she  wants  young  people," 
Mr.  Brown  went  on,  and  Alec  recognised  Mar- 
garet's argument.  "Girls,  boys,  we  are  too  old." 

Ned  moved  off  to  the  kitchen. 
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He  helped  Mary  wash  up,  he  generally  did,  and 
once  or  twice  she  turned  quickly  as  if  to  say  some- 
thing, then  went  on  with  the  work. 

She  squeezed  out  the  mop  and  hung  it  up.  It 
was  a  neat  little  arrangement  of  her  own  make;  a 
broken  length  of  whip  handle  made  of  mulga  wood, 
the  beautifully  dark  wood  from  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  smoothed  down  as  the  blacks  can  smooth,  and 
polished  by  summer  hot  hands. 

Then  it  all  came  with  a  rush. 

"I  do  want  somebody's  advice,"  Mary  said,  and 
hardly  waited  for  his  "Yes,"  as  he  moved  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth.  She  flushed  a  little  as  she  talked, 
and  a  little  hair  ruffled  loose.  She  did  not  notice 
how  the  big  brown  eyes  watched  her. 

"Father  wants  to  rent  a  farm  somewhere,  and 
try  that,  but  he  couldn't  plough,  and  lift  heavy  milk 
cans,  and,  oh,  get  up  early  whether  it  was  wet  or 
fine,  and "  She  stopped  for  breath. 

"Perhaps  he  needn't  plough,"  Ned  said. 

"But  if  we  farmed,  someone  would  have  to," 
Mary  argued,  just  a  little  line  between  eyebrows 
now,  "and  I  don't  think  I  could.  I  could  milk  the 
cows,  and  feed  the  fowls  and  the  pigs,  and  I  could 
cut  wood,  but  I  don't  think  I  could  do  grubbing  if 
we  got  a  place  that  wasn't  properly  cleared,  and  I 
know  father  couldn't,  and  I  know  I  can't  plough. 
I  did  try  over  at  the  cultivation.  Do  you  remember 
when  Strang  hurt  his  arm,  and  couldn't  do  much  for 
a  long  time,  and  mother  had  him  inside?" 

Mary  did  not  wait  for  his  answer.  "Father 
didn't  want  to  lose  time." 

"You  shouldn't  have  been  allowed." 

"Well,  father  put  Roger  in  the  little  single  fur- 
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row,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  tramp, 
tramp  slowly  in  the  sun  and  dust  or  what,  but  he 
came  in  to  mother  for  a  cup  of  tea  quite  early,  and 
fainted  on  the  verandah.  Poor  old  Roger  was 
standing  in  the  sun,  so  I  went  over  to  take  him  out, 
and  thought  I'd  try.  I  thought  it  would  be  rather 
fun  doing  the  sowing  after.  Mother  saw  me  from 
the  front  verandah,  and  came  over  to  stop  me. 
I  only  did  two  furrows,  and  they  were  all  wobbly. 
Father  laughed  when  he  saw  them.  I  had  to 
sit  down  on  a  log  before  mother  got  over,  and  she 
didn't  have  time  to  be  cross,  because  everything  was 
going  black,  and  she  had  to  take  Roger  out  all  her- 
self, and  bring  me  home  hanging  on  to  him.  Long 
Jimmy  came  along  about  a  week  after  and  finished 
it." 

"You  didn't  have  a  crop  this  year?"  Ned  asked. 

"Don't  you  remember  father  saying  all  the  win- 
ter, 'If  we  had  a  couple  of  inches  it  would  start  the 
crop?'" 

"I  thought  that  was  the  year  before.  Do  yoii 
know  you  could  do  someone  a  big  kindness?" 

And  she  was  a  wee  bit  hurt  that  he  had  not  asked 
for  her  own  plan.  It  was  like  Alec,  not  Ned,  to 
listen,  and  then  cut  in  with  something  aside,  when 
the  opportunity  came. 

"If  I  knew,  I  might,"  she  said,  but  it  was  not  very 
gracious. 

"You  know  I'm  going  in  for  wheat?"  he  asked. 

"You've  settled  all  about  the  share  farming  busi- 
ness you  were  talking  about?" 

Ned  was  often  so  good,  her  plan  for  her  father 
could  wait  for  his  opinion,  if  only  father  would  not 
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call;  but  she  did  want  to  talk  it  over  with  some- 
one besides  Mrs.  King  and  Margaret,  who  had  both 
thrown  cold  water. 

"Yes,  it's  all  fixed  up,  but  what  I  was  thinking  of 
was  this :  Mr.  Brown  would  be  happier  in  the 
country,  so  why  not  thrown  in  your  lot  with  me  ?  He 
could  help  me  in  lots  of  ways  where  the  work  would 
not  be  too  heavy,  and  you  could  be  earning,  too,  if 
you  wish,  by  being  our  housekeeper.  It's  lonely  for 
a  fellow  batching." 

That  was  a  big  plea,  but  she  turned  to  him  from 
the  table. 

"Oh,  Ned,  but  we  couldn't.  Father  may  be  better 
when  he  has  a  change,  but  I  don't  think  he  will  be 
well  enough  to  do  real  work  again,"  she  felt  perhaps 
she  had  been  ungracious.  "But  thank  you  very 
much  all  the  same,  you  are  good." 

"Is  there  any  money  at  all?"  he  asked. 

He  knew  her  father  was  getting  an  extra  six 
months'  salary,  but  he  had  overdrawn  so  much  that 
it  was  current  talk  very  little  would  be  coming  to 
him  even  then. 

Ned  waited,  tapping  his  lips  with  the  stem  of  his 
pipe. 

"I'll  have  the  rabbit  money." 

And  he  smiled  at  the  way  she  said  it. 

"Now,  you  needn't  laugh,"  but  she  had  meant  to 
make  him  smile.  "It  was  two  whole  bales,  any- 
way." 

He  was  going  to  say  that  it  would  be  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  when  she  went  on : 

"You  know,  grandfather  put  a  hundred  pounds 
in  the  bank  for  each  of  us?  Mother  said  Ina  and  I 
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could  have  Jack's  share  between  us,  but  when  mother 
wanted  a  holiday  last  year  we  spent  some  of  it,  and 
I  had  to  take  the  rest  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill." 

He  looked  very  serious  now. 

"But  I  have  my  hundred  still,"  she  added,  "and 
the  interest;  you  see,  I  can't  get  it  till  I'm  twenty, 
and  I  won't  be  twenty  till  the  end  of  the  month." 

"So  there  is  a  little  to  go  on  with,"  and  he  did 
not  say  how  little  he  thought  it.  "And  the  plan?" 

"Do  you  remember  all  of  us  discussing  some- 
thing Charlie  said  in  one  of  his  letters?  You  know, 
when  the  firm  he  was  with  told  him  to  go,  he  said 
a  lot  of  the  firms  were  employing  old  men  and  boys 
because  they  were  cheaper,  and  letting  the  between 
men  go?" 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  that  done,  these 
last  ten  years  and  more."  He  squared  his  shoulders 
back  against  the  wall. 

"Well,  you  know  father  writes  a  good  hand,  and 
he  must  know  a  little  about  book-keeping." 

"Rough  station  book-keeping  and  an  office  in 
town  are  two  different  things,"  but  he  said  it  very 
kindly. 

"Well,  I  thought  perhaps  he  could  get  something 
like  that  to  do,  a  few  days  in  the  week,  just  to  keep 
him  from  moping,  and  not  enough  to  be  a  strain, 
and  Ina  will  help  me  keep  him  till  I  can  earn  enough 
for  us  both.  I've  asked  Charlie  to  look  out  for 
something,  and  he  says  it  is  just  the  right  time  of  the 
year.  It  will  be  a  bit  rough  on  Charlie,  though, 
because,  you  see,  that  machinery  importing  he  and 
another  man  are  doing  is  all  up  hill  work,  he  says, 
now  there  are  bad  years." 
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"If  they  had  a  couple  of  good  ones,  they  would 
make  a  pot,"  Ned  said. 

"That's  what  he  says,  and  that  is  why  he  sticks 
to  it.  Ned,  it's  about  me  the  worry  is.  Margaret 
says  every  woman  should  be  fitted  with  some  trade 
or  calling,  like  a  man,  so  that  she  always  has  some- 
thing to  fall  back  on,  but  I've  never  had  a  chance, 
have  I?  She  thinks  father  could  do  his  little  bit  of 
clerical  work,  if  he  can  get  it,  and  that  I  should 
spend  some  of  my  hundred  pounds  in  renting  and 
fixing  up  a  house  and  taking  boarders." 

"Sometimes  it  pays,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't,  but 
you  don't  like  the  idea?" 

"Oh,  I  do  think  it  would  be  horrid,  and  then,  if 
it  didn't  pay,  some  of  my  hundred  pounds  would  be 
all  gone  for  notriing.  And  Mrs.  King  says  I  would 
make  a  nursery  governess  or  a  companion,  that 
father  could  live  with  Tha,  and  I  could  get  something 
to  do  away  like  that." 

"If  you  get  with  the  right  people "  Ned 

began. 

But  Mary  interrupted.  "Yes,  but  if  I  don't,  and 
I'd  rather  be  with  father  if  I  could.  I  think  I'd 
train  to  be  a  nurse  but  for  that.  It  is  proper 
woman's  work,  and  they  do  earn  a  good  deal  in  the 
end,  and  there  is  that  hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  King 
says  I  oughtn't  to  spend  it,  I  may  want  it  much  more 
later  on." 

"The  nursing  is  a  good  idea,  it  is  a  profession 
you  could  always  fall  back  on." 

"But  there  is  leaving  father,  and  I  can't  start 
till  I'm  twenty-one.  Auntie,  you  know,  mother's 
sister,  wrote  saying  someone  she  knew  had  started 
a  tea  room  in  town,  and  that  she  would  take  me  for 
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a  while  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  then,  if  I  were 
satisfactory,  I  could  stay  on.  I  could  stay  with 
father  then,  but  ten  shillings  a  week  would  be 
awfully  little  to  live  on,  wouldn't  it?" 

I  shouldn't  like  to  try,"  Ned  said.  "Your  father 
doing  clerical  work  gave  me  the  idea.  Would  you 
try  office  work,  too?" 

"I'll  have  to  do  something  to  bring  in  pennies, 
and  if  I  take  the  tea  room  it  will  only  be  to  let  me 
stay  in  town  and  learn  something,  or  while  I'm 
waiting  for  the  nursing.  Whichever  brings  in  the 
most  will  be  the  best,  whatever  it  is." 

"One  of  the  cousins  seems  fairly  satisfied  with  it, 
and  she  has  been  at  work  for  some  years  now.  I 
don't  think  it  costs  very  much  to  learn  both  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  Do  you  evef  get  any  of  the 
daily  papers?" 

"There's  the  one  Ina  sent  last  week." 

Ned  spread  it  over  the  table.  "There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  'Educational,'  let's  see  what  'Tutors, 
Governesses,'  will  bring.  Here  you  are — three  of 
them — and  a  school  for  shorthand  only.  One  gives 
the  fees,  and  there  are  day  and  evening  classes.  If 
you  could  stand  it,  you  could  do  the  tea  room  or 
something  else  in  the  day  time,  and  that  in  the  even- 
ing. You  would  make  a  smaller  hole  in  the  bank 
account  then." 

"I'll  have  to  do  things  to  help  Ina  a  bit,  too,  if  we 
are  both  to  be  there,  but  will  I  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  father,  too,  with  that?" 

Ned  looked  into  the  worried  little  face.  "Vera 
seems  pretty  comfortable,  and  she  has  to  give  a 
large  slice  to  keep  the  home  going.  She  is  in  a  wool 
office." 
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"Then  let's  hope  I  get  into  a  wool  office."  She 
hung  up  the  towels  to  dry.  "Ned,  don't  think  I'm 
ungrateful  about  your  offer,  but  we  couldn't,  could 
we?" 

And  he  said  "Let's  hope  so,  too,"  which  only 
answered  the  first  part  of  Mary's  last  remark. 

They  could  hear  the  click  of  striking  billiard 
balls.  ' 

"Father  will  want  you  to  applaud,"  she  said, 
"and  if  that  trade  isn't  a  success,  you  will  see  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper:  i  Young  woman  wants 
work  of  any  description;  can  scrub,  cook  (father 
says  I  can't  make  bread  as  well  as  he  can),  wash, 
and  iron;  fair  needlewoman,  understands  horses, 
can  ride  and  drive,  also  milk;  has  done  fencing  and 
wood-cutting."  Her  eyes  were  bright,  as  she  looked 
up.  "Do  you  think  I'd  get  an  answer?" 

They  both  laughed,  and  Mr.  Brown  called,  "Are 
you  there,  Mary?  See  if  the  side  gate  is  open,  we 
don't  want  the  horses  round  the  house  all  night." 

Alec  came  in  the  morning,  while  Mary  was  grill- 
ing chops  for  breakfast  over  the  big  open  fireplace 
in  the  kitchen. 

"Your  father  has  been  saying  he  is  thinking  of 
trying  farming,"  he  said.  "Why  not  come  to  me 
for  a  while,  and  look  about  there?  Mr.  Brown 
could  help  me  in  lots  of  ways,  and  I'd  be  glad  to 
have  you  both." 

Mary  had  to  blow  off  a  flame  which  had  sprung 
up  and  threatened  to  take  all  the  fat  from  one  chop, 
before  she  could  answer.  Some  of  the  sheep  were 
actually  in  good  condition. 
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"Oh,  Alec,  thank  you  very  much,  but  we  can't, 
I'd  like  to  say  yes  if  we  could.'' 

"Very  well,  then."  Mary  could  see  him  rather 
moodily  knocking  about  the  pebbles  in  the  yard  as 
he  crossed  to  the  dining-room  verandah,  and  mother 
puss,  dying  on  the  edge  of  the  boards  in  the  sun, 
had  to  get  out  of  his  way.  He  leant  against  one  of 
the  posts. 

"Now,  I've  made  him  cross.  I  do  wish  he  would 
take  things  like  Ned  does,  but  it  was  good  of  them 
both." 

Alec,  driving  Margaret  home,  said  Mary's  re- 
sponsibilities are  getting  too  much  for  her,  and 
Margaret  faced  him,  awaiting  the  explanation. 

He  flicked  the  horses,  and  put  his  head  low  to 
avoid  an  overhanging  box  branch. 

"I  suggested  they  should  come  to  me  and  look 
about  Warragul  for  the  farm  Brown  talks  of,  but 
her  ladyship  wouldn't,  nearly " 

"You  didn't  say  anything  like  that  to  Mr. 
Brown?"  Margaret  interrupted. 

"You're  as  bad  as  Mary."  He  had  meant  the 
offer  kindly,  generously,  and  Mary  had  refused 
flatly,  while  there  was  something  besides  sisterly 
affection  in  Margaret's  face  and  voice. 

"They  haven't  any  regular  income  left,"  Mar- 
garet said,  speaking  as  though  she  were  telling  him 
something  he  should  know.  "All  that  there  is,  is 
about  a  hundred  pounds  Mary  has  in  the  bank,  and 
she  is  frightened  that  if  they  spend  it  on  stocking 
a  farm — and  it  wouldn't  go  very  far — and  the  farm 
isn't  a  success,  they  won't  have  anything  at  all." 

"They  couldn't  stock  much  of  a  place  with  a 
hundred,"  Alec  agreed. 
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"Mary  knows  that,  but  her  father  seems  to  think 
he  could  get  some  credit  to  start.  You  wouldn't 
recommend  that,  would  you?" 

Margaret  turned  to  watch  his  face,  as  she  asked. 

"They  seem  in  a  pretty  big  hole,  and  Brown, 
broken  up  as  he  is." 

"Ina  and  Charlie  are  giving  him  a  home,  and  he 
may  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week  at  light  clerical 
work.  Mary  will  have  to  take  on  some  badly-paid 
unskilled  work,  nursery  governess,  companion,  lady 
help,  tea-room  waitress,  or  something  equally  poor. 
Let's  hope  some  young  man  will  come  along 
and  marrv  her.  It  is  a  crying  shame  she  wasn't 
taught  something  while  there  was  time." 

Margaret's  usually  kindly  face  showed  a  little 
hard. 

Years  ago  Margaret  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  bad  times  came  on  Australia.  There  was  the 
land  boom  and  the  failure  of  the  banks,  and  the 
long  drought,  so  Archie  McDougall  went  across  to 
South  Africa  to  see  if  he  could  drop  on  to  "some- 
thing good"  there.  It  was  always  "next  year"  and 
"next  year"  to  Margaret,  but  the  war  came  instead, 
and  he  died. 

She  had  lived  a  good  deal  with  Alec,  and  was  at 
Willewa  when  the  cable  came.  During  those  years 
of  waiting,  and  the  first  awful  year  after,  she  felt 
it  would  have  been  easier  if  she  could  have  only 
had  some  profession,  some  big  interest 
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Mother  puss  followed  Mary  from  empty  room 
to  empty  room,  her  tail  up,  and  her  big  green  eyes 
anxious.  She  mewed  a  little,  and  glanced  in  corners. 

Margaret  had  ridden  over  the  night  before,  and 
that  morning  was  to  drive  on  to  Wedgewood  with 
Mr.  Brown.  Mary  was  to  follow  on  Twopence, 
leading  Margaret's  horse,  and  Ned  and  Alec  would 
join  them  there. 

Almost  everything  had  been  done.  A  few  things 
of  her  father's  had  to  be  put  into  his  valise,  and  the 
two  bedrooms  and  dining-room  dismantled,  but 
Strang  was  there  to  help. 

"Are  you  sure  it  will  be  all  right  if  I  go  on?" 
Margaret  said,  as  she  came  to  Mary  to  get  her 
gossamer  pinned,  and  pulling  on  her  gloves  with 
rather  a  worried  look  on  her  face. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  just  as  right  as  rain,  but  give  my 
dad  a  nice  drive." 

Margaret  turned  quickly  and  kissed  her;  and  in 
spite  of  the  words  and  tone,  tears  stood  in  Mary's 
eyes. 

"I  think  you  will  find  your  hands  rather  full," 
Margaret  said,  rather  doubtfully. 

"Well,  I  have  all  day,  and  no  one  to  worry  me, 
and  if  Mr.  King  gets  reminiscency  to-night,  and  up- 
sets my  pa,  just  square  him  early,  you'll  have  time." 

Mary  had  set  her  a  hard  task,  for  there  was 
nothing  Mr.  King  liked  better  than  going  back 
''when  we  did  so-and-so,  do  you  remember,  Brown?" 
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The  smell  of  dust  in  the  rooms,  which  always 
brought  now  the  sight  of  a  long  stiff  figure  under  a 
sheet,  or  her  mother's  weak  "You  can't  do  any- 
thing," was  counteracted  outside  by  the  heavy  scent 
of  the  long  stretch  of  coarse  yellow  daisies,  which 
filled  the  gentle  south  breeze. 

What  was  left  of  the  stunted-looking  brown  yar- 
ran,  was  gorgeous  in  yellow  wattle-like  blooms.  The 
broom  bush  undergrowth  which  edged  the  box  flat, 
was  practically  all  white  with  bloom.  And  the  only 
land  bare  of  the  daisies  in  front  was  the  grey  black 
soil  of  the  box  flat  itself. 

Rivalling  the  yellow  daisies,  the  dainty  white  ever- 
lastings, with  the  tiny  yellow  centres,  grew  over  the 
stony  hill  where  the  homestead  stood,  and  covered 
the  little  park  stretch  of  dotted  pines  and  mulgas 
behind  the  cemetery,  like  a  snow  mantle. 

The  wet  and  stormy  July  had  not  been  too  late  to 
give  a  splendid  spring,  and  the  few  animals  left, 
with  boneless  bodies  and  glossy  coats,  lazed  under 
the  trees. 

"I'll  be  keeping  the  vegetables  going  against  you 
come  back,"  Strang  said. 

"I  wonder  if  we  ever  will  see  it  again." 

"Sure,"  Strang  said,  though  he  did  not  think  he 
would  ever  see  Mr.  Brown  again.  "You  see,  they'll 
have  to  stock  up,  or  the  rabbits  will  get  ahead,  and 
then  they'll  want  the  boss  back." 

"He  could  never  go  through  another  year  like 
this  one.  It  would  kill  him,"  Mary  said. 

"There  won't  be  any  more  droughts  in  his  day, 
that's  all  was  wrong  with  him."  Strang  may  have 
believed  what  he  was  saying.  "I  say  you'll  be  back 
inside  the  year,  and  stock  up,  and  in  a  couple  of 
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years,  three  years,  he'll  have  the  place  his  own 
again." 

They  were  taking  down  the  few  pictures  in  the 
dining-room.  The  frames  came  to  pieces  in  their 
hands,  the  wood  had  become  so  dry,  and  the  pictures, 
looked  into  closely,  were  so  old  and  faded  that  they 
did  not  seem  worth  taking  away. 

Mary  choked  over  it,  and  Strang  thought  it  was 
the  dust,  then  he  got  a  glimpse  of  her  side  face 
under  the  old  felt  hat,  and  suddenly  she  put  her  head 
down  on  the  table. 

"Never  mind,"  Strang  said,  standing  awkwardly 
by,  his  fingers  catching  and  loosening  on  one  of  the 
old  pieces  of  cardboard;  his  hands  with  the  dark 
earth  seams,  and  the  fingers  with  broken  nails.  His 
blue  eyes,  deeply  set  among  the  lines,  had  moisture 
in  them,  if  only  Mary  had  been  able  to  see. 

Presently  Mary  stood  up,  and  laughed  a  little  in 
a  choky  way.  She  went  on  with  the  work,  but  tears 
now  and  again  made  a  wet  line  down  her  dust- 
covered  cheeks,  or  dropped  in  the  dust  on  the  back 
of  some  frame. 

It  was  all  over  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mary 
washed  the  dust  away  while  Strang  saddled  Two- 
pence, and  strapped  two  valises  to  the  saddle  on 
Margaret's  horse. 

"I  don't  believe  Mrs.  King  has  a  flower  in  the 
garden.  I'll  take  some  over." 

And  Strang  knew  her  well  enough  to  know  that 
she  meant  wild  flowers.  "The  best  of  them  needle- 
bush  you  like  is  near  the  two  leopard  woods,"  he 
said. 

"And  that  is  nearly  there,  so  they  won't  get  so 
knocked  about,  thanks  for  the  hint." 
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Hector  was  let  loose,  and  mother  puss,  who  had 
followed  to  the  stable,  fluffed  her  tail,  then  ran  up 
the  nearest  mulga.  Toby  puffed  round  the  horses' 
legs,  he  was  much  too  fat  again  for  violent  exertion. 

And  Mary's  last  recollection  of  home  was  Strang 
standing  by  the  weather  darkened  buildings,  his  old 
brown  felt  hat  well  over  his  face,  one  arm  against 
a  mulga  trunk,  the  faded  blue  shirt  sleeve  showing 
against  the  brown  bark,  Toby  at  his  knees,  and  a 
grey  ball  at  the  first  fork  in  the  tree.  Sunshine,  hard 
and  clear,  over  all,  the  sunshine  which  follows  the 
slightest  of  late  frosts,  and  sufficient  of  the  gentle 
south  wind  to  waft  over  the  scents  of  the  many 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees. 

Twopence  scarcely  raised  any  dust,  not  enough 
to  give  that  dry  hot  feeling  in  the  mouth,  which 
always  brought  a  chokiness,  and  made  an  empty, 
empty  world. 

"I've  brought  pretty  things  for  the  pretty,  and 
two  kisses  for  baby,"  Mary  said.  Mrs.  King  had 
come  to  the  gate  under  the  big  spreading  currajong 
tree,  covered  then  with  the  little  bell-shaped  mauve- 
cream  flowers  which  showed  against  the  blue  iron  of 
the  roofs. 

"We  are  just  starting  tea,"  Mrs.  King  said. 
"Laddie,  you  can  take  the  horses." 

And  Mary  lifted  the  saddle  off  there  at  the  gate, 
for  the  ten-year-old  could  not  reach. 

"Ned  was  coming,  but  Laddie  wanted  to  show 
off  his  skill.  We  may  as  well  go  in." 

"What  is  it  to  be,  Mary,  boundary  rider  or 
cook?"  Mr.  King  asked  at  the  table.  Small  Evelyn 
looked  across  the  table  to  Laddie,  her  spoon  half 
way  to  her  mouth,  and  laughed. 
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"General,  I  think,"  was  Mary's  answer.  "They 
get  good  pay,  and  don't  have  to  work  so  extra 
hard." 

"Mary,"  for  Mrs.  King  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  jest  or  earnest. 

"If  you  people  are  in  town  next  year,  and  happen 
to  come  to  some  particular  house,  will  you  know  me 
in  cap  and  apron?  You  won't  ask  how  I  do  while 
I  hand  the  vegetables,  will  you?"  Mary  asked. 

"I  think  you  are "  Mrs.  King  got  as  far  as, 

when  Ned  broke  in : 

"Let  me  know  your  nights  out." 

"But  that  is  the  policeman's  privilege,  isn't  it?" 
Mary  asked. 

"Not  if  your  name  isn't  Bridget,"  Ned  said. 

"Mary's  near  enough,"  Mary  answered. 

And  Ned  and  Mary  kept  it  up  through  the  two 
days'  drive  which  followed.  Mr.  Brown,  Alec, 
Ned,  herself  in  one  buggy,  Twopence  and  Ned's 
horse  on  either  side  of  the  pair,  for  Ned  had  bought 
the  young  mare,  and  was  going  to  ride  his  journey 
to  land  near  the  Victorian  border. 

Mr.  King  was  riding  in  to  bring  the  buggy  back, 
and  take  part  in  the  farewell  smoke  night  which  was 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Brown.  Sometimes  Ned  or  Alec 
changed  places  with  him. 

Margaret  was  staying  on  with  Mrs.  King  for  a 
month  or  two. 

Camping  the  first  day  for  lunch,  they  all  noticed 
the  red  of  quandong  berries  through  the  wilgas,  not 
far  from  the  tank. 

"Ina  might  like  to  taste  one  again,"  Mr.  Brown 
said,  so  they  collected  some  in  one  of  the  feed 
bags. 
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"Just  to  let  the  townies  see  what  real  Australia 
can  do,"  Mary  said. 

"I  wouldn't  despise  a  class  I  am  going  to  belong 
to,"  Alec  said. 

"Father  and  I  will  be  laughing  at  you  hayseeds 
soon,"  Mary  said,  changing  her  front. 

Just  the  few  station  people  met  together  who  had 
known  Mr.  Brown  for  years,  and  those  few  of  the 
townspeople  in  the  small  place  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact,  and  they  made  the  usual  speeches, 
and  drank  the  usual  healths,  and  the  poor  old  man, 
trembling,  stood  up  to  reply,  but  the  tears  came; 
some  had  been  boys  when  they  came,  and  he  a  young 
man.  He  sat  down,  but  struggled  up  again,  and 
Alec,  sitting  next,  put  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Can  I  reply?"  he  asked,  and  the  grey  head,  with 
its  long  thin  hair,  nodded. 

Mary  had  turned  over  the  papers  in  the  tiny 
hotel  sitting-room,  but  they  were  all  old,  and  parts 
were  missing,  then  the  landlady  came  in.  She  was  a 
newcomer,  and  Mary  did  not  find  it  very  interesting 
hearing  about  the  much  better  two-storey  hotel  she 
had  had  somewhere  else.  The  woman  said  she 
would  not  have  come  if  she  had  known  the  town  was 
so  small,  and  the  hotel  only  an  old  iron  one-storey 
place. 

Mary  was  so  used  to  the  very  wide  low  verandah, 
with  the  big  pepper  trees  beyond,  and  the  spotless 
cleanliness  of  Mrs.  O'Neill's  time,  that  she  had 
never  thought  of  its  being  out  of  date;  and  had  been 
so  far  from  outside  amusements  herself  that  the 
small  town  being  found  quiet  never  entered  her 
head. 

So  the  lady  went,  and  Mary  looked  at  the  stuffed 
birds  under  the  glass  shade,  and  the  carved  emu 
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eggs,  and  decided  she  would  never,  never  have  the 
same  patterned  wall-paper  or  carpet  in  a  house  of 
her  own,  when  Ned  came  in. 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  little  good-bye  to  the 
doctor,"  she  said.  "Is  he  smoking,  too?" 

"It's  a  new  doctor,  the  other  left  a  couple  of 
months  ago,"  Ned  answered. 

"Then  I  do  want  to  say  good-bye  to  my  Two- 
pence. I  looked  down  the  stables  way,  but  there 
seemed  a  lot  of  men  about." 

"I'll  bring  her  to  the  station  in  the  morning," 
Ned  said. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  then,  will  you  come  with  me 
now?" 

So  they  went  across  the  yards  to  the  stables,  past 
the  lolling  men  at  the  bar  and  billiard  saloon  doors. 

The  filly  turned  her  head  at  Mary's  voice,  and 
Mary  put  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 
soft  nose,  crying  a  little.  She  rubbed  her  hand  over 
the  mare's  glossy  back,  and  turned  again  to  speak 
to  her,  then  went  back  to  the  house. 

"Don't  have  her  at  the  station  in  the  morning," 
she  said.  "I'll  cry  if  you  do." 

Several  men  stood  on  the  little  red  platform  with 
its  iron  fence,  and  painted  iron  offices  with  their  tiny 
verandah,  background  of  white  buildings  and  blue 
roofs,  beyond  that  the  brown  trees. 

"Good-bye,  good  luck,  see  you  back  in  a  year  or 
two,  let  us  know  how  you  get  on,"  they  said,  and 
they  gradually  went  away  till  only  Mr.  King  and 
Ned  were  left,  besides  the  boy  waiting  with  the 
hotel  cab  to  see  if  a  chance  passenger  came  down 
from  Bourkc. 

Then  Mr.  King  went,  after  fidgeting  over  their 
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luggage,  and  asking  Mary  many  times  if  she  had 
forgotten  anything. 

The  train  came,  and  they  found  places  in  the 
cloth-padded,  dirty-looking  second-class  carriage, 
which  was  not  so  uncomfortable  after  all,  and  Mary 
stood  at  one  window  while  her  father  filled  the 
door. 

A  quick  han^-clasp  with  Alec,  a  long  one  with 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Ned  turned  his  head  away. 

"If  you  take  all  that  time  over  father,"  Mary 
said,  "you'll  have  to  kiss  me." 

And  they  laughed,  though  as  the  train  moved 
Ned  had  his  handkerchief  out,  and  his  hat  was 
rather  over  his  face,  big  and  solid  and  unemotional 
as  he  always  seemed. 

Plain  country  and  some  scrub,  and  a  few  fright- 
ened kangaroos,  then  stretches  of  waving  wheat, 
just  changing  to  the  yellow,  the  hills,  and  as  the  sun 
got  low  Mary  unstrapped  her  father's  coat,  new. 

He  shivered  on  the  long  bleak  platform  at  Blay- 
ney,  where  they  changed  trains,  and  the  cheerless, 
fireless  waiting-room  was  not  much  better. 

It  was  very,  very  cold  through  the  night  in  the 
slow  little  train  on  the  cross  line,  and  bitterly  cold 
again  in  the  early  morning  while  they  waited  at 
Harden  for  the  mail  train  south  from  Sydney. 

Sunshine  over  green  plains  at  Wagga,  and  the 
hills  towards  Albury. 

A  warm  spring  day,  and  the  brown  timber  land 
just  over  the  Victorian  border,  then  the  grey  rung 
timber  and  the  saw  mills. 

More  brown  till  the  sun  went  down  and  clouds 
came  over  the  sky. 

A  cheerless  drizzle  as  the  night  grew  on. 
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Lights  on  the  wet  sloppy  pavement  at  Spencer- 
street,  and  a  shabbier,  older,  thinner  Charlie  to 
meet  them,  his  umbrella  making  a  pool  beside  him 
on  the  platform,  and  darker  spots  on  the  black  hard 
hat  and  brown  overcoat. 

The  sleepy  sound  of  soft  drops  on  the  iron  roof 
of  the  station,  and  the  last  they  saw  of  Alec  was 
his  standing  with  his  bag  on  the  back  platform  of  a 
well-filled  tram. 

"Oh,  smell  the  rain,"  Mary  said. 

And  Charlie  answered  her:  "You'll  get  enough  of 
that  here." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mary  was  not  prepared  for  quite  such  a  poor 
cottage.  Her  mother  had  liked  the  small  villa,  with 
its  garden  and  trees,  where  Ina  and  Charlie  started 
married  life  four  years  ago,  but  that  had  been  given 
up  when  the  firm  he  was  with  then  decided  they 
could  do  without  his  services,  along  with  those  of 
several  others.  And  Ina  had  said  they  had  taken  a 
smaller. 

There  are  big  houses  and  nice  grounds  in  St. 
Kilda,  and  terraces  which  look  fairly  substantial. 

Mary  had  seen  them,  and  she  supposed  there 
were  smaller  terraces,  as  Ina  had  said  they  were  in 
one,  but  she  had  never  seen  the  back  streets,  with 
their  rows  of  weatherboard  cottages — one-eyed  and 
terraced — while  each  had  a  verandah  perhaps  four 
feet  wide,  and  an  asphalt  patch  as  big,  before  the 
front  gate — all  painted  the  same  sand  colour,  all 
with  iron  roofs,  unpainted,  and  verandah  roofs 
painted  three  stripes  apiece  of  dark  and  light  colour. 

The  street  lamp  was  just  outside  the  gate,  and 
the  time  between  the  stopping  of  the  cab  and  the 
closing  of  the  door  was  enough  to  show  it  all.  Mr. 
Brown  splashed  in  a  puddle  in  the  asphalt  just  inside 
the  gate. 

Charlie  thought  the  tall,  thin  old  man,  who 
stooped  so,  who  leaned  so  heavily  on  Mary,  and 
whose  hands  and  lips  were  never  steady,  would 
never  be  able  to  do  the  work  he  had  heard  of  that 
morning. 
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He  said  something  of  it  to  Mary,  not  adding  that 
he  thought  anyone  who  had  broken  up  so  early  and 
quickly,  could  not  live  so  very  much  longer. 

Her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  a  little  colour  left  her 
face. 

"Oh,  Charlie.  He  is  tired  to-night.  He  didn't 
sleep  so  very  much  in  the  train,  and  the  other  two — 
three  nights  haven't  been  much  good  to  him,  either. 
You  see  we  couldn't  do  his  plan  of  renting  a  farm, 
could  we?"  she  asked. 

"Out  of  the  question,"  he  answered.  "If  you 
think  he  will  be  better,  Ina  and  I  thought  you  and 
he  might  each  let  us  have  ten  shillings  a  week,  the 
work  for  the  pater  will  be  a  pound." 

"That's  what  we  thought,"  Mary  said. 

"But  if  he  isn't  fit,  you  mustn't  worry,  Mary, 
we'll  take  our  share." 

And  Charlie  spoke  it  quietly,  remembering  the 
machinery  business  had  given  him  loss  lately,  not 
profit.  Still,  if  that  rain  were  general,  and  they  could 
hold  out  till  the  new  season,  February,  March 

"How  white  your  hair  has  got,  father,"  Ina  said, 
touching  it  with  her  hand. 

"I'm  getting  an  old  man,"  the  unsteady  lips 
answered. 

Charlie  turned  things  over  and  over  in  his  mind 
before  he  went  to  sleep. 

Young  Dick  Fotheringham,  next  door,  drove  the 
men  hard  in  his  department,  and  there  were  rough 
men  there,  and  it  was  a  hard  office,  frozen  meat, 
bones,  tallow,  skins,  and  blood  for  the  artificial 
fertilisers.  Still,  a  pound  was  a  pound. 

And  Mary  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
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take  a  position  as  a  nursery  governess  or  lady  help, 
after  all,  let  Charlie  and  Ina  have  that  poor  one 
hundred  pounds  for  her  father,  and  try  to  teach  her- 
self the  shorthand  and  typewriting,  if  that  would 
really  allow  her  enough  in  the  end  to  keep  them 
both.  The  other  would  save  her  board  to  Ina,  any- 
way. 

"Oh,  well,  we'll  see  in  the  morning,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  groped  round  her  room  in  the  dark 
for  her  rug,  for  there  were  not  sufficient  blankets  on 
the  bed.  "I  hope  Ina  gave  father  a  good  many," 
while  tucking  it  in. 

Pretty  little  Ina  had  lost  some  of  her  colour,  .and 
there  were  lines  on  her  face,  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
not  so  bright,  but  she  still  had  the  glorious  fair 
hair,  though  she  said  it  was  coming  out;  and  her 
figure  was  still  dainty. 

The  greater  change  was  in  Charlie.  He  had  been 
so  broad  and  straight,  and  his  blue  eyes  seemed 
always  laughing. 

He  stooped  now,  and  Mary  wondered  if  he  ever 
smiled.  He  had  not  eyed  Hector  kindly  in  the  cab. 
Ned  had  offered  to  buy  the  dog,  but  Mr.  Brown 
said  it  was  hard  to  get  a  useful  one,  so  he  would 
keep  him  for  the  farm,  and  to  that  he  stood  firm. 

In  the  morning,  Mary  awoke  to  a  confused  won- 
dering as  to  where  she  was.  She  could  hear  voices 
so  near  and  distinctly,  and  then  remembered  the 
next  door. 

The  house  was  long  and  narrow — a  passage  on 
one  side  straight  from  the  door  to  the  kitchen,  and 
three  rooms  opening  on  to  that  passage — Ina's  and 
Charlie's,  her  own,  and  the  dining-room;  then  the 
kitchen,  and  a  small  room  from  that,  evidently 
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meant  for  a  maid,  which  no  one  living  in  such  a 
small  place  could  afford  to  keep.  This  last  room, 
however,  had  the  best  window,  for  it  looked  on  to 
the  two  trees  and  very  neat  grass  plot  of  the  back 
yard. 

The  dining-room  and  Mary's  room  looked  on  to 
a  paling  fence,  through  splits,  in  which  the  cottage 
next  could  be  seen. 

It  was  beautifully  clean  and  sunny,  though  rather 
damp,  on  that  grass  plot  in  the  morning,  and  Mary 
thought  that  if  her  father  really  were  not  fit  for 
work,  it  would  not  be  so  very  horrid  for  him  out 
there,  with  year-old  Sybil  to  talk  to,  he  loved  chil- 
dren so. 

A  couple  of  boys  (Mary  thought  them),  one 
with  fresh  colour  in  his  face,  looked  in  as  they 
passed  the  front  gate  from  next  door,  and  Charlie 
joined  them  on  his  way  to  town. 

"Charlie  marked  the  best  college  on  a  slip  of 
paper,"  Ina  said,  while  Mary  was  putting  on  her 
hat  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  wonder  which  it  is,  because  I  wrote  to  three 
of  the  people  who  advertise,  and  said  I  would  call 
this  afternoon,"  Mary  said,  looking  at  herself  in 
the  glass. 

"Three?"  Ina  asked. 

"And  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  see  them  all,  and 
hear  what  they  have  to  say,  it  won't  cost  anything." 

"And  choose  the  one  you  think  the  best,  whatever 
we  may  say,"  Ina  said.  "You  had  better  get  your- 
self a  new  hat,  too,  that  plain  one  won't  do  for 
Sunday." 

"Yes,  sister,  mine."  But  Mary's  eyes  had  just  a 
little  wickedness  in  them. 
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"Gloves  feel  so  funny,"  Mary  said  as  she  went  to 
the  door,  but  she  was  not  to  be  so  particular  later 
on,  as  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
rushing  things  in  the  morning,  and  putting  on  her 
gloves  on  the  way  to  the  station,  if  her  hands  did 
not  go  free,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do  "at  home." 

"How  did  things  go?"  Charlie  asked  at  tea  time, 
and  his  face  was  less  sombre,  Mary's  was  so  bright. 

"Oh,  Auntie's  lady  wants  me  to  come  in  to-mor- 
row. Saturday's  not  a  busy  day,  she  says,  so  it 
would  be  the  best  one  to  begin — and  she  doesn't 
want  me  all  day,  so  it's  only  five  shillings." 

"I  wouldn't  take  it,"  Ina  said.  "She  told  Auntie 
ten." 

"Oh,  well,  she  thought  she  wanted  me  the  whole 
day,  but  she  doesn't,  only  for  lunch  time,"  Mary 
answered. 

"It  won't  pay  your  fare,"  Ina  said. 

"The  pater  and  I  will  come  to  your  table," 
Charlie  said,  and,  to  change  the  subject:  "What 
about  the  shorthand,  etc?" 

"She  was  going  to  three  of  the  colleges,"  Ina 
said,  and  Charlie  laughed,  laughed  till  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

"They  all  told  you  their  special  advantages  would 
put  you  through  in  no  time,  and  that  from  no  other 
place  could  you  secure  so  good  a  position,  didn't 
they?"  he  asked. 

"Something  like  that:  One  or  two  of  our  students 
have  started  at  thirty  shillings  a  week.  We  do  not 
guarantee  positions,  but  we  can  secure  them  for 
most  of  our  students  at  a  pound  a  week  to  start," 
Mary  said. 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it.    You  want  to  say  it 
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just  a  little  more  through  your  nose,  and  put  in  one 
or  two  Yankeeisms,"  Charlie  said. 

"Well,  if  I  can  start  in  nine  or  ten  months  at  a 
pound,  I'll  do." 

"Have  you  decided  on  Herring?"  Charlie  asked. 

"I  liked  him  best.  He  answered  when  I  asked 
questions,  instead  (of  going  on  about  his  special 
advantages  all  the  time,  and  not  wanting  to  know 
what  I  wanted  to  learn,"  Mary  answered. 

Charlie  laughed  again.  "But  he  brought  in  some 
Yankeeisms?"  he  asked. 

"Just  a  little  about  his  one  special  brand,"  she 
said.  "He  has  maps  up  with  little  flags  on  them,  I 
suppose  where  there  are  a  number  of  his  particular 
machines.  One  of  the  others  had  little  American 
texts  up.  I  thought  he  was  a  religious  maniac  till  I 
read  them,  and  the  other  was  altogether  too  weird. 
I'm  not  certain,  but  I  think  he  said  'was  you?'  and 
I  know  he  said  'we  done  it,'  and  he  hadn't  had  a 
shave  for  ages." 

"You'll  get  used  to  that,"  Charlie  said. 

"I  don't  see  how  some  of  the  pupils  can  type 
correct  English  if  their  teachers  don't,"  Mary  said. 

"Some  of  them  don't,  but  as  the  firms  do  not 
always  know  the  difference,  it  doesn't  matter  then," 
Charlie  said. 

"Why,  I  thought "  Mary  began. 

And  Ina  decided  it  with  "Charlie  must  know." 

"Some  men  will  thank  you  for  altering  any  slips, 
but  others  will  think  your  corrections  mistakes," 
Charlie  said. 

"Let's  hope  then,  I  get  with  someone  who 
knows."  Mary's  face  was  not  as  bright  as  it  had 
P 
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been  before  tea,  and  the  tired  lines  from  her  journey 
showed. 

"Pater  seems  better,"  Charlie  said  to  Ina. 

"Yes,  he  has  been  chatting  away.  Auntie  came 
in  for  a  while,  and  that  did  him  good.  Then  we 
went  down  to  the  pier.  A  rest  will  put  him  right,  I 
think." 

"A  word  with  you,  Mary,"  Charlie  said,  and  she 
followed  him  out  to  the  little  grass  plot  at  the  back. 
She  had  been  clearing  away  the  tea  things,  while 
Mr.  Brown  sat  in  the  big  easy  chair  with  baby  Sybil 
on  his  knee. 

"Pater  seems  much  better  to-day,  Ina  says," 
Charlie  began. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  he  isn't  worrying  as  I  thought  he 
would,"  she  answered. 

Charlie  sucked  at  his  pipe  for  a  minute,  his  eyes 
looking  over  the  thick  greenness  of  the  mulberry 
tree  at  the  golden  red  of  the  clouds. 

"I  went  in  with  Fotheringham  this  morning," 
Charlie  said.  They  could  hear  voices  next  door — 
men's,  boys',  and  a  woman's.  The  woman's  had 
been  going  all  day. 

"The  boys  you  met  at  the  gate?"  Mary  asked. 
"One  with  a  watch  cha»in." 

"Steady,  Mary,"  Charlie  said,  though  the  watch 
chain  was  conspicuous.  "Dick  won't  thank  you  to 
call  him  a  boy.  We  talked  over  the  pater  going  in, 
and  Dick  says  they  will  try  him  for  a  bit.  It's 
simple  enough,  just  writing  invoices.  On  Thurs- 
days and  Fridays  he  will  be  pretty  busy,  but  that  will 
be  nothing  if  he  can  write  quickly.  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  there  will  be  hardly  anything  to  do,  and 
pater,  perhaps,  need  only  go  in  for  a  few  hours." 
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Mary's  face  brightened  again. 

One  voice  spoke  a  little  louder  than  the  others 
over  the  fence,  and  Charlie  called  "Dick." 

"That's  me,"  the  voice  said,  and  there  were  quick 
light  steps  down  the  yard,  and  the  gate  opened, 
rather  with  difficulty,  for  it  had  dropped  in  the 
hinges,  and  dragged  its  palings  on  the  ground. 

No,  he  was  not  quite  the  boy  she  had  thought, 
though  his  size  and  colour  made  him  look  young. 
He  was  a  broad-shouldered  little  man,  and  his  head 
set  back  firmly.  He  had  high  cheek  bones,  and 
rather  deeply  set  brown  eyes.  "I  don't  like  his 
eyes,"  Mary  thought,  as  Charlie  introduced  her, 
and  the  little  man  said  "Pleased  to  meet  you,"  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

Then  she  noticed  his  mouth,  as  it  settled  from 
the  smile  after  he  spoke.  Such  firmly  set  lips  over 
the  hard  white  teeth,  and  yet  it  could  be  gentle,  she 
thought,  belying  the  eyes.  She  noticed  his  little 
lined  hands,  too,  with  their  square  fingers,  and  his 
serge  suit,  again  the  watch  chain,  his  short  brown 
hair,  not  cut  short  enough  to  hide  the  curls. 

"I've  been  speaking  to  Miss  Brown  about  that 
billet,"  Charlie  said. 

Mary  suddenly  felt  she  had  been  staring. 

"Your  pa  can  have  it,  if  he  can  manage  it,"  Dick 
said,  as  he  looked  at  Mary. 

"I  believe  he  is  taking  stock  of  me,  as  I  did  of 
him,"  Mary  thought. 

"That's  just  it,"  she  said,  a  little  smile  on  her 
lips,  but  a  line  between  her  eyebrows. 

"Well,  there's  no  harm  done  in  trying,"  Charlie 
said. 

"It  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  Mary  said,  and  the 
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little  man  looked  at  her  quickly,  rather  suspiciously, 
she  thought. 

"I'll  see  him,"  Dick  said,  turning  to  Charlie. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  could  go  in  right  away, 
thanked  Dick  for  offering  him  work,  and  added  that 
he  hoped  to  hear  soon  of  some  small  farm  for  him- 
self and  Mary,  when  he  would  resign  in  favour  of 
someone  more  youthful. 

The  little  man  was  sorry  they  were  only  offering 
a  pound,  but  that  the  position  would  last  the  summer 
through  for  him,  anyway,  if  it  were  mutually  agree- 
able. 

"Bravo,  Dick,"  Charlie  said  to  himself. 

"In  the  rough,"  Mr.  Brown  said  when  Fothering- 
ham  had  gone. 

"That's  wearing  off.  You  would  notice  a  change 
even  since  we  have  been  here.  He  has  a  good  posi- 
tion with  Jones  Ltd.,  head  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  men  swear  by  him,"  Charlie  said. 

Mary  remembered  the  mouth. 

"He  is  twenty-three  and  went  in  as  messenger  at 
twelve  or  so.  He  may  have  been  younger,"  Charlie 
went  on. 

"It's  a  pity  he  hasn't  had  more  education,"  Mary 
said. 

"Don't  run  away  with  that  idea,"  Charlie  said. 
"Dick  knows  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  higher  he 
gets  the  more  he  will  mix  with  people  who  will  refine 
him." 

"But  the  watch  chain,"  Mary  objected. 

"That  will  go.  He  -used  to  have  a  ring,  too," 
Charlie  said.  "He  is  a  good  fellow,  a  very  good 
fellow."  Charlie  rubbed  his  hand  back  over  his 
hair,  looking  over  at  the  clock.  He  had  just  pre- 
vented a  yawn. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  first  two  nights  after  he  started  work,  neither 
Charlie  nor  Ina  thought  that  Mr.  Brown  would  be 
able  to  keep  on  at  office  work.  The  long  day  seemed 
to  tire  him  out  utterly,  and  he  would  drop  off  to 
sleep  in  the  one  arm-chair  almost  directly  tea  was 
over. 

Dick,  when  asked,  owned  he  was  slow,  but  said 
he  was  very  careful  and  accurate,  and  his  writing 
was  good.  He  could  quite  well  do  the  work  that 
was  wanted,  if  it  were  not  too  big  a  tax  on  his 
strength. 

"He  needn't  come  in  so  early  slack  days,"  he 
added. 

"Tired,  father?"  Ina  asked  each  evening. 

"This  sitting  still  takes  it  out.  I'll  be  glad  when 
we  get  on  to  that  farm,  Mary.  Is  there  anything 
likely  to-day?" 

But  Mary  said  no. 

Then  Mr.  Brown  waited  in  the  mornings,  and 
went  in  later  with  Charlie,  instead  of  being  ready 
with  Mary  for  a  train  just  after  half-past  eight. 

She  had  been  in  at  the  college  in  good  time  the 
first  morning,  but  the  second,  waiting  for  her  father, 
she  just  missed  a  train,  and  found  doors  shut  oh 
arrival.  That  meant  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  wait  in 
the  passage,  with  two  boys  who  had  come  in  as  she 
did,  and  then  an  explanation  to  the  principal.  He 
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looked  at  her  rather  curiously,  when  she  said  she  had 
waited  to  come  in  with  her  father. 

"You  pay  us  for  a  certain  amount  of  tuition,"  the 
principal  said.  "So  you  will  make  up  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  four  this  afternoon." 

He  had  forgotten  that  Mary's  two  hours  of 
typing  were  from  three  till  five.  The  quarter  was 
added  then,  and  Ina  was  not  too  pleased  when  Mary 
came  home  a  train  behind  Charlie. 

"Punishing  you  as  though  you  were  a  child,"  Ina 
said. 

"Oh,  well,  a  place  has  to  have  rules,"  was  Mary's 
answer,  as  she  started  to  lay  the  table. 

Her  biggest  troubles  were  in  finding  time  to  learn 
her  homework.  To  begin  with,  she  had  never  done 
any  regular  study,  and  found  it  very  hard  to  con- 
centrate her  mind.  In  the  evening  there  was  always 
the  washing  up,  and  little  odds  and  ends  for  Ina; 
mending  for  her  father  and  herself,  sometimes  a 
stitch  or  two  for  Ina  as  well. 

"As  you've  a  needle,  Mary,  just  pull  that  together 
for  me.  I've  been  poked  up  all  day,  and  Charlie 
and  I  are  going  down  to  the  pier  for  a  blow." 

And  the  tea-room  made  her  very  tired  at  first,  the 
stuffiness  of  the  underground  rooms,  and  the  per- 
petual smell  of  food.  She  was  so  glad  she  was  not 
wanted  all  day;  she  felt  she  could  not  have  gone  to 
classes  in  the  evening  after  the  rooms  closed  at  eight. 
It  had  been  so  different  working  as  she  had  done, 
with  the  fresh  air  all  about.  She  wondered  if  she 
would  remember  if  she  got  several  orders  at  once, 
but  that  was  not  so  hard  after  a  few  days.  After- 
wards the  tea-room  experience  was  a  big  blur  of 
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food  smells,  in  which  the  successful  dodging  of 
fellows  with  loaded  trays,  or  being  herself  dodged 
by  others  rushing  kitchenwards  stood  out  clearest. 

Ina  decided  to  have  a  month's  change  at  Christ- 
mas time,  while  Mary  did  not  have  lessons;  then,  at 
the  last  minute,  Mary  was  asked  to  come  in  to  the 
tea-room  all  day  for  that  time,  as  two  of  the  girls 
wanted  to  get  away. 

She  thought  of  the  money  she  had  already  drawn 
from  the  bank,  and  the  extra  pennies  she  would  earn, 
and  agreed;  the  housework,  with  only  the  two  men 
should  be  easily  managed  before  she  left  in  the 
morning,  but  a  little  less  pink  was  left  in  her  cheeks, 
and  the  healthy  brown  whitened.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  herself  from  stooping  sometimes, 
she  was  so  tired,  and  the  pavements  were  so  hot  and 
hard. 

Charlie  was  good  getting  tea  for  himself  and  her 
father,  and  he  generally  washed  up  the  few  things, 
too,  but  there  were  always  some  little  things  which 
had  escaped  man's  eyes  when  she  came  in  just  after 
eight,  and  the  house  was  all  so  pokey  and  small,  and 
the  rooms  so  stuffy. 

She  often  wondered  if  her  father  felt  it  more  than 
she  did,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  dosed  in  one  of 
the  old  deck  chairs  on  the  grass  plot,  or  strolled 
down  to  the  beach  with  Charlie,  or  possibly  one  of 
the  boys  from  next  door. 

They  all  seemed  to  like  the  old  man  there,  as 
they  did  Charlie. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  did  not  appear  so  assertive 
when  talking  to  him,  and  her  harsh  voice  was 
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gentler.  She  had  made  one  or  two  attempts  at 
friendship  when  Ina  first  came,  but  the  latter  had 
refused  to  be  neighbourly — "the  woman  was  far  too 
common;  why,  she  used  to  go  out  washing  till  the 
boys  were  old  enough  to  earn  something." 

The  neighbours,  the  other  side,  kept  to  them- 
selves. The  head  of  the  house  was  a  cabman. 

"And  she  will  have  a  box  at  the  theatre,  when  I 
can  only  take  you  to  the  stalls,  and  unreserved  at 
that,"  Charlie  said,  referring  to  Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham. 

"She  won't  have  anything  when  the  boys  marry," 
Ina  said. 

"She  will  get  her  share  in  their  success,"  Charlie 
had  answered. 

The  boys  liked  listening  to  Mr.  Brown,  though 
they  did  not  always  believe.  Sometimes,  as  is  the 
way  with  those  who  talk  of  things  beyond  the  audi- 
ence's knowledge,  he  stretched  a  little. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  did  not  like  Mary,  and  some- 
times remarks  came  over  the  fence,  for  her  voice 
had  a  carrying  quality.  The  two  younger  boys  were 
neutral  there,  but  Dick  was  openly  friendly,  and  shy 
Harry,  slouching  and  slow,  was  an  ally  to  be  relied 
on  after  only  a  short  time;  but  then  Dick  was  his 
all  in  all. 

Mary  had  to  leave  the  house  at  about  the  same 
time  as  they  did,  and  the  first  morning  they  both 
passed,  merely  lifting  their  hats,  for  which  she  was 
rather  glad. 

Dick  had  been  very  kind,  but  she  wondered  what 
on  earth  she  could  talk  about  if  they  walked  with 
her,  if  they  were  so  "impossible,"  as  Ina  said. 

Several  mornings  after  Dick  was  alone,  and  his 
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pace  shortened  when  he  caught  up  to  her.  It  was  a 
gloriously  fresh  day;  light  fleecy  clouds  across  a 
very  blue  sky,  and  the  streets  clean  after  a  good 
downpour. 

"What  would  you  say  to  a  country  ride  this 
morning?"  he  asked,  in  his  rather  nasal  voice,  and 
Mary's  eyes  answered. 

At  the  station  he  was  a  little  conscious  of  her, 
when  his  fellows  nodded,  and  she  thought  he  would 
pass  on  to  them.  He  still  talked,  however. 
She  should  see  a  fellow  who  was  on  at 
the  Opera  House,  he  could  get  himself  out 
of  anything.  In  the  train  he  gave  her  his 
paper.  He  could  read  it  at  lunch  time.  The  fru- 
gality of  childhood,  when  every  penny  counted,  was 
not  forgotten,  and  the  department  manager  for 
Jones  Ltd.  still  carried  in  sandwiches  every  day. 

(Mr.  Brown  had  told  her  of  how  they  nearly  all 
strolled  out  on  to  the  pavement,  in  the  sun  on  cool 
days,  in  the  shade  on  hot  ones,  after  eating  their 
lunch,  and  the  boys  played  a  cricket  of  their  own  in 
the  back  lane.) 

Dick  looked  out  of  the  window  a  minute  or  two, 
spoke  of  something,  and  then,  horror  of  horrors, 
took  out  his  knife  and  began  to  scrape  his  nails. 

Sometimes  during  the  month  Ina  was  away,  Mary 
came  home  in  the  same  train  with  him,  for  he  often 
worked  on,  and  often  went  in  to  work  in  the  busy 
season  before  other  people  were  out  of  bed. 

There  was  a  restlessness  in  this  little  self-making 
man  which  only  seemed  to  find  peace  in  hard  work, 
and  sometimes  not  even  there. 

Mary  understood  Harry's  worship  after  a  while, 
but  Mrs.  Fotheringham's  goading  was  inexplicable. 
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Dick  often  asked  how  the  lessons  progressed,  and 
said  he  had  spent  one  winter  himself  at  evening 
classes,  and  had  used  the  shorthand  a  little  before 
the  boss  gave  him  his  present  position. 

Charlie  had  said  that  the  business  practice  course 
Mr.  Herring  was  so  keen  for  Mary  to  take  up, 
would  be  very  useful. 

"It  stands  to  reason,  Mary,  that  you  can't  know 
much  of  office  routine,"  he  said.  "Any  office  stamp- 
licker  could  give  you  points." 

One  day  she  mentioned  that  to  Dick. 

"You  want  to  know  a  bit  of  book-keeping?"  he 
asked.  "I'll  come  in  some  evening  and  give  you  a 
few  points.  You  needn't  go  spending  any  money  on 
that" 

He  did  come  in,  and  found  his  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  Mary  was  writing  out  a  shorthand  exercise 
for  the  morning — the  only  quiet  spot  in  the  house, 
for  Ina  had  been  able  to  get  a  piano  lately,  and  was 
practising  over  the  score  of  Floradora,  while  Charlie 
was  reading  little  odds  and  ends  aloud  to  her  father. 

Mary  found  Dick  very  good  at  explaining,  and 
afterwards  he  said  he  could  come  in  any  Friday 
evening,  as  the  slack  season  had  come. 

Book-keeping  would  be  a  help  in  any  office,  and 
if  a  typist  were  wanted  with  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping when  she  was  ready,  she  would  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  a  better  salary  than  if  she  could 
only  typewrite  and  do  shorthand. 

Ina  said  Mary  should  not  encourage  Dick  to  come 
in  so  often,  but  though  Mary  was  quite  ready  to 
laugh  at  some  of  his  mannerisms,  she  said  it  would 
be  horrid  to  snub  him  after  what  he  had  done  for 
Mr.  Brown,  also  his  visits  were  interesting,  for  the 
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little  man  had  thought,  and  was  still  thinking,  and 
he  talked  well,  though  some  of  his  expressions 
puzzled  her,  and  often  his  grammar  strayed. 

They  differed  sometimes,  and  once  or  twice  Dick 
went  home  quickly,  decidedly  in  a  temper. 

The  first  time,  Dick  had  turned  over  the  paper 
which  happened  to  be  on  the  table,  and  noticing  an 
article  about  a  certain  district's  wish  for  increased 
railway  communication,  he  had  said  that  the  farmers 
thought  they  made  the  country,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  were  not  for  the  city  man's  time  being 
spent  in  finding  markets  for  the  farmers'  produce, 
the  latter  would  be  in  a  very  bad  way — in  fact,  could 
not  exist — therefore  the  city  people  should  receive 
first  consideration  when  Government  money  was 
being  spent  on  improvements.  That,  naturally, 
was  contrary  to  all  arguments  Mary  had  ever  heard 
from  her  father,  and  she  asked  where  would  the 
city  man  be  of  it  were  not  for  the  country  man? 

Dick  became  more  and  more  heated,  and  his  argu- 
ments certainly  had  a  good  deal  in  them,  but  Mary 
would  not  be  convinced.  Then  he  got  up  and  went 
home,  but  Dick's  temper  soon  cooled. 

Mary  often  spoke  of  her  wish  to  get  on,  of  the 
need  there  would  be  for  more  than  a  pittance  as 
her  salary  when  her  father  could  work  no  more,  and 
that  led  Dick  to  tell  her  of  his  struggle. 

"No  jam  on  our  bread,  and  lucky  that  we  had 
bread  sometimes,"  he  said. 

She  imagined  the  small  boy  who  had  taken  him- 
self from  school  to  run  messages  for  Jones,  a  big 
butcher  in  town,  and  because  he  was  so  little  he  only 
earned  three  shillings  a  week,  instead  of  the  five 
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that  boys  were  getting  then — and  the  ten  they  get 
now  for  shorter  hours. 

"And  it  wouldn't  have  been  any  good  to  me  if  I'd 
had  fares,  so  I  walked  in  and  out." 

Poor  little  chap ;  at  everyone's  beck  and  call  from 
eight  till  six,  or  after,  and  then  the  tramp  home  to 
North  Melbourne,  quite  two  miles,  over  the  sum- 
mer's burning  pavements,  or  the  mud  and  slush  of 
the  winter  drizzle. 

"Soon  changed  the  three  bob,"  he  finished  by 
saying. 

Then,  when  the  firm  started  the  frozen  meat  busi- 
ness, he  was  taken  into  the  office. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  myself;  there  was 
shorter  hours,  and  better  pay." 

He  found  a  way,  for  it  was  winter,  and  he 
thought  night  classes  would  help  him. 

There  had  been  no  home  life  for  him.  Before  he 
started  to  work,  he  perhaps  had  done  the  little  odd 
jobs  to  help  his  mother,  but  tinier  Harry  had  had 
to  come  to  the  fore  to  chop  the  small  quantity  of 
wood,  and  rub  over  the  boots  a  little  now  and  then, 
when  Dick  was  errand  boy,  and  dropped  asleep 
over  his  tea  at  night. 

There  was  the  niche  at  home  for  the  younger 
boys,  who  had  never  worked  so  hard,  or  such  long 
hours,  the  little  odd  things  to  keep  the  home  nice, 
but  Dick  had  none  of  them.  He  was  a  boarder  in 
his  own  home,  and  from  over  the  fence  Mary 
thought  they  were  more  free  when  Ike  was  away, 
the  name  they  had  for  him  behind  his  back. 

One  evening  Dick  made  Mary  cry.  He  had 
rolled  up  the  piece  of  paper  which  had  been  used 
for  explanations,  and  was  tossing  this  up  and  down, 
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watching  it  as  he  talked,  his  nuggety  head  back, 
shoulders  squared  against  the  back  of  his  chair, 
which  was  tilted  back  against  the  wall,  his  forehead 
wrinkled. 

He  had  saved  up,  and  saved  up,  and  had  bought 
an  overcoat  for  Harry.  Mr.  Jones  had  given  Dick 
one  for  messages  on  wet  days,  and  Harry  had  had  a 
cold  all  the  winter. 

"And  my  screw  wasn't  very  big,  it  took  me  a  long 
time.  I  got  the  coat  all  right,  but  it  was  September 
then,"  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  "and  I  told  ma  he  was 
to  have  it  pay  night.  I  comes  back  to  the  office 
with  the  parcel,  quite  a  foot  bigger." 

Mary  could  see  the  little  boy  putting  down  the 
parcel  behind  the  office  counter,  just  where  the  coats 
and  hats  hung,  and  the  look  on  his  face. 

"They  sends  me  out  again,  and  when  I  comes 
back  the  parcel  was  gone.  No  one  knew,  no  one 
saw  nobody  take  it;  oh,  no.  The  chaps  was  all 
serious  helping  me  look.  I  wouldn't  have  minded, 
only  ma  was  expecting  it,  and  I'd  walked  lots  of 
times  I  could  have  trammed  just  to  put  a  little  more 
to  it." 

Mary  blew  her  nose,  and  Dick  looked  at  her. 

"What're  you  crying  for?" 

"Not"  but  it  was  hard  to  say  it  naturally. 

The  conversation  had  begun  by  Mary  saying  it 
was  very  hard  work  saving  up. 

"I  howls,  sits  down  and  kicks,"  Dick  went  on. 
"And  some  of  the  chaps  laughs,  then  the  accountant 
come  up,  and  says  they  only  done  it  for  a  joke.  I 
bin  that  dashed  cocky  over  the  thing." 

When  it  came  to  describing  at  any  length,  Dick's 
tongue  tripped,  as  yet. 
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"Father  would  like  some  cocoa,"  Ina  called. 

The  year  went  round  till  it  was  nearly  Christmas 
again,  and  Mary  was  considered  fit  for  a  billet. 

In  September  she  was  told  she  would  have  next 
chance,  but  i't  took  such  a  weary  while  to  come,  and 
answering  what  few  advertisements  there  were  did 
not  seem  to  help  matters. 

She  had  got  used  to  Dick's  coming  in  of  an  even- 
ing also,  but  he  had  been  too  busy  with  the  new 
season,  and  she  missed  him.  Often  there  were 
quick  steps  on  the  asphalt  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  outside  her  bed  room  window,  not  long  after 
six,  and  they  came  back  often  after  eleven  in  the 
evening,  heavier,  but  still  quick.  And  Mrs. 
Fotheringham  would  say  she  did  not  know  what  he 
wanted  to  work  so  hard  for,  the  others  were  getting 
on  all  right,  and  they  kept  better  hours,  not  thinking 
of  the  help  Dick  had  been  able  to  give  them  in 
education,  and  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 

His  carpenter  cousin  was  building  a  boat,  too, 
and  Dick  was  going  shares,  so  a  shrewd  guess  could 
often  place  him  in  the  boat  shed  on  the  days  work 
was  most  slack. 

Mr.  Brown  had  felt  the  wet  winter  a  good  deal, 
and  Mary  had  wondered  often  if  she  should  not 
have  tried  sunnier  Sydney,  or  made  a  struggle  for 
an  out-of-door  life  for  him.  It  was  a  dry  spring, 
however,  so  he  was  better  again,  and  stood  the  in- 
creased work  of  the  season  better  than  the  previous 
year  by  a  good  deal. 

Charlie  had  said  more  than  once  that  he  seemed 
fit  for  the  farm  he  wanted  so  badly,  and  Mary 
thought  perhaps  her  way  had  not  been  wisest  after 
all. 
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The  tea-room  seemed  unendurable,  it  was  so 
stuffy,  and  it  was  awful  dealing  with  perpetual  food, 
though  she  was  very  glad  of  going  out  to  odd  even- 
ing entertainments,  with  others  of  the  staff,  when 
her  tea-room  catered  for  the  supper;  that  always 
meant  an  extra  half-crown. 

Charlie  got  her  to  come  over  one  day  when  the 
typist  was  unable  to  come  who  usually  did  their 
mail,  but  she  was  not  a  very  great  success.  She 
was  not  used  to  the  machine  they  had,  which  made 
her  slow,  and  Charlie's  partner  was  irritable. 
It  had  not  been  very  hard  to  humour  Mr.  Brown 
when  he  was  like  that,  not  so  very  hard,  but  in  a 
stranger  it  made  her  nervous. 

Charlie  spoke  to  her  rather  seriously  about  it 
after.  Later  on,  if  they  had  more  business,  they 
would  want  a  typist  of  their  own,  and  she  might 
have  had  the  position  if  Mr.  Gardner  had  not  been 
so  unfavourably  impressed. 

She  cried  that  night;  everything  seemed  so  very 
hopeless,  but  tried  to  make  the  usual  typing  and 
shorthand  routine  less  mechanical  the  next  day. 
Then,  when  that  day  was  well  behind,  and  she  had 
settled  more  to  the  tea-room  again,  she  was  called 
to  go  to  a  solicitor's  office. 

"I've  stood  out  for  a  pound  a  week  for  you,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  work.  They  are  nice  people,"  Mr. 
Herring  said. 

Mary  came  home  with  brighter  eyes  than  she  had 
had  for  a  long  time,  and  the  salt  breeze  from  the 
blue,  white-capped  waves  was  very  good,  as  she 
walked  up  from  the  station. 

Ina  was  too  crochety  and  busy  to  notice  or  talk, 
so  she  held  her  news.  Sybil  had  not  been  well,  and 
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the  dinner  was  behind  because  someone  had  called 
late,  and  Charlie  was  coming  home  early,  because  he 
had  to  go  out  to  something  or  other. 

Charlie  was  only  in  the  house  a  few  minutes,  just 
to  change  and  get  a  mouthful  of  something  to  eat, 
and  there  was  something  the  matter  with  his  collar. 
He  burst  out  one  stud  hole,  and  that  particular  col- 
lar was  the  only  one  back  from  the  wash;  and  Mr. 
Brown  did  not  wear  the  necessary  kind,  so  he  could 
not  borrow. 

Mary,  therefore,  did  not  tell  her  news  till  break- 
fast time ;  it  seemed  so  stale  then. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"Report  yourself  to  headquarters,  Miss  Brown," 
said  chubby-faced  Geoff,  office  boy  of  many  duties, 
as  he  straightened  himself,  and  put  the  key  of  her 
room  on  the  desk  behind  him. 

"Meaning  you,  or  Mr.  Melville?"  Mary  asked. 

"Geoff  can  do  any  courtmartialling,"  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, junior  clerk,  said. 

"I  mean  it  kindly,"  the  boy  went  on,  trying  a 
pompous  manner,  which  did  not  quite  suit  his 
chubby  face,  "and  hope  you  will  take  it  as  such,  for 
old  Hurley  will  give  you  the  boot,  if  you  continue 
this  wilful  breach " 

"He  might  treat  you  in  the  same  way,  if  you  don't 
use  his  name  with  proper  respect,"  Mary  said,  try- 
ing not  to  laugh. 

"Which,  Syd  or  Melbie?"  Geoff  asked. 

Mary  had  not  learnt  during  the  three  months  she 
had  been  with  the  solicitors,  whether  the  two  Hurley 
brothers  had  any  sisters,  and  whether  any  went  by 
the  name  of  Victoria,  or  Adelaide.  The  men, 
of  course,  said  they  had,  and  that  the  father's  name 
had  been  Perth,  and  the  mother's  Australia,  but  a 
little  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  believing  what  they 
said. 

Mary  took  her  hat  off  as  she  stood  there,  for 
Geoff  would  probably  hold  the  key  until  he  heard 
Mr.  Scott,  the  chief  clerk,  step  to  the  lower  door 
from  the  lift. 

She  ought  to  have  been  at  the  office  at  half-past 
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nine,  but  had  made  the  beds  and  washed  up  for  Ina, 
as  it  was  Monday  morning,  and  had  just  missed  her 
usual  train  in  consequence.  Charlie  had  not  noticed 
she  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had  dawdled  a  bit  over  the 
paper  before  he  had  his  breakfast. 

She  looked  pretty  as  she  stood  there,  smoothing 
back  her  hair,  her  face  a  little  pinker  with  hurrying, 
and  her  eyes  bright  because  of  the  gloriously  cool 
but  sunny  morning. 

"Like  a  mirror?"  Mr.  Melville  asked,  noticing 
the  hair,  then  he  moved  a  little  lazily  over  the  desk 
he  was  leaning  against,  behind  Geoff,  and  out  came  a 
little  circular  thing  from  a  waistcoat  pocket,  which 
thing  was  branded  "Capstan  cigarettes"  in  black 
letters.  He  held  it  up. 

"Oh,  you  boys,"  Mary  said. 

"Most  important  for  a  fellow  to  see  if  his  hat's 
straight,"  Mr.  Grove,  the  assistant  book-keeper, 
said.  "Shop  windows  never  give  the  proper  effect." 

"What  about  the  key?"  Mary  asked. 

She  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Melville  and  Geoff 
had  a  bet  on  with  Mr.  Grove  as  to  whether  Mary, 
busy,  would  scrimmage  for  the  key,  if  they  withheld 
it  long  enough,  and  Mr.  Scott  did  not  come  in  early. 
Mr.  Grove  had  said  Miss  Brown  was  not  that  sort, 
and,  feeling  he  was  losing,  Geoff  changed  the  sub- 
ject again. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  put  on  to  a  sure  thing, 
straight  dinkum  ?"  he  asked  Mary. 

"It's  rather  early,  isn't  it,  to  say  who  are  going  to 
be  premiers?"  Mary  asked,  thinking  of  football,  as 
the  most  likely  thing  for  Geoff  to  take  an  interest  in. 
"Or  is  it  the  Cup?" 

"Geoff's  wanting  someone  to  make  a  fortune,  in 
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land  this  time,  will  you  plunge?"  Mr.  Melville 
asked. 

"There's  land  and  land,"  was  Mary's  cautious 
reply.  They  had  had  a  plan  open  on  the  desk  when 
she  came  in. 

"All  that  piece  of  land,  consisting  of "  Geoff 

began.  "Go  on  Mel."  Then  he  turned  to  Mary. 
"Look  for  yourself,  Miss  Brown — marked  and 
coloured  red  in  the  plan  on  margin  hereof." 

"Wait  till  you're  Grovey's  age,  before  you  spout, 
youngster,"  Mr.  Melville  said. 

He  noticed  Mary  was  looking  more  interested, 
and  Geoff  had  caused  that,  not  himself. 

"Dirt  cheap,"  Geoff  went  on.  "Ten  pounds, 
transfer,  title,  rates  clear,  and  all." 

"But  where  is  it,  and  how  much  is  there  of  it?" 
Mary  asked. 

The  fussy  step  they  all  knew  as  Mr.  Scott's  was 
heard  from  the  lift,  and  Geoff  handed  over  the  key. 

Mary  went  to  her  little  den,  always  lit  by  gaslight, 
and  with  a  small  ventilator  for  a  window;  a  room 
made  by  building  in  part  of  the  passage  way  by  the 
lift.  The  main  office  was  a  big  light  room  with 
several  windows,  which  Mr.  Scott  generally  closed 
because  of  the  draught  or  the  dust. 

It  was  horrible  going  to  her  room  after  it  had 
been  closed  all  Sunday;  there  was  a  smothering  feel- 
ing in  the  air,  or  lack  of  it.  Mary  left  the  door 
open,  which  made  things  a  little  better  after  a  while, 
as  the  caretaker  had  left  one  of  the  windows  open 
along  the  passage  by  the  lift.  In  some  ways  it 
was  nicer  having  a  room  to  herself,  but  she  often 
thought  of  the  big  windows  in  the  general  room  with 
regret,  even  though  they  only  looked  out  on  to  an 
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alleyway,  where  lorrymen  shouted  far  below,  or  on 
to  pot  plants,  straggly  geraniums  in  kerosene  tins 
painted  green,  on  opposite  window  sills. 

From  the  brothers'  private  windows  they  could 
see  the  chimneys  of  buildings  opposite,  a  little  gleam 
of  the  river  and  shipping,  and  the  chimney  stacks 
of  works  and  factories  in  South  Melbourne. 
The  trams  below,  in  Collins-street,  were  funny 
creeping  things,  for  the  offices  were  several  stories 
up,  on  a  tall  building,  standing  on  high  ground.  It 
was  hot  there  in  summer. 

Geoff  came  down  the  passage  with  a  plan  and  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  lift  boy  kicked  out  a  paper 
ball,  fairly  large  (it  loked  like  more  than  one  dis- 
carded newspaper) ,  and  shut  the  door  before  slow- 
moving  Geoff  could  send  it  back. 

"Finding's  keeps,"  Geoff  said,  as  he  picked  the 
ball  up  ready  against  revenge's  opportunity,  and  the 
other  boy  called : 

"You're  welcome,"  as  he  started  downstairs  to 
still  a  ringing  bell. 

Geoff  put  the  things  on  Mary's  table  in  rather  a 
studied  stiff  way,  and  cleared  his  throat.  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Hurley,  the  senior  brother,  often  started  busi- 
ness in  much  the  same  way.  Then  Geoff  lifted  up 
his  coat,  as  elderly  gentlemen  do  their  swallow  tails, 
and  sat  down  on  the  desk. 

"He  would  sit  on  a  chair  anyway,"  Mary  said. 

She  was  not  extra  busy,  and  the  boy  amused  her, 
besides,  when  she  had  plenty  to  do,  and  when  things 
had  been  new  and  strange,  he  had  been  so  very  good- 
natured;  many  a  little  wrinkle  which  had  saved  her 
time  and  trouble  had  come  from  him. 
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"I've  a  proposition  to  put  before  you,"  he  said. 

"He  makes  more  noise  than  that  when  he  clears 
his  throat,"  Mary  said,  for  Geoff's  effort  at  the  end 
of  his  sentence  had  been  feeble. 

"For  secrecy's  sake,"  he  said,  giving  the  door  a 
slight  kick,  and  Mary  supposed  he  had  been  sent  a 
message,  possibly  to  the  pastrycook,  an  apologetic 
tea-room  in  the  alley  below,  to  get  the  juniors' 
lunch. 

"To  come  to  business,"  he  said,  and  he  spread 
out  the  plan. 

"This  allotment,  in  two  divisions,  as  you  see, 
fully  surveyed,  was  bought  a  few  years  ago,  during 
what  was  termed  boom  time,  and  in  the  years  which 
have  intervened,"  he  cleared  his  throat  again,  "the 
lady  who  bought  it  has  spent  the  sum  of  nine  pounds 
in  rates.  She  now  wishes  to  sell,  and  has  fixed  the 
price  at  ten  pounds,  which  will  reimburse  her  the 
rates,  and  leave  a  little  margin  for  expenses,  such  as 
showing  intending  clients  the  property,  which  is 
situated  as  you  see." 

Then  he  dropped  to  his  own  natural  way. 

"It's  a  good  spec.,  if  a  chap  had  ten  pounds  he 
didn't  want  for  a  bit,"  he  said.  "You  could  double 
it  in  a  couple  of  years,  that's  two  hundred  per  cent, 
on  your  money." 

Mary  looked  at  the  plan.  She  was  not  very  in- 
terested, because  she  did  not  think  the  land  could 
be  so  very  much  good  at  the  price,  else  why  did  not 
Mr.  Grove  or  Mr.  Melville  buy  it,  or  possibly  Mr. 
Scott  or  Mr.  Parke?  They  were  surely  financial 
enough.  Her  bank  account  had  been  reduced  by 
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half  since  she  came  to  town,  and  it  would  be  a  big 
risk  taking  any  from  it,  she  thought.  Then  she 
saw  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  cross  street. 

"That  land's  not  going  for  ten  pounds?"  she  said 
quickly. 

"The  agent  says  there's  no  demand  just  this 
minute,  and  the  old  dame,  of  course,  says  she  must 
sell  at  once.  She  says  she's  not  going  to  pay  rates 
any  more,  and  none  of  us  can  buy  it,"  Geoff  said. 

The  day  before  Mary  and  Mr.  Brown  had  been 
calling  on  some  old  friends,  in  that  particular  street 
the  land  was  in,  and  passing  an  old  "For  sale" 
notice,  Mr.  Brown  had  remarked:  "That's  a  nice 
little  block,  Mary,  for  anyone  with  fifty  pounds  or 
so." 

She  remembered  she  had  said  "As  little  as  that?" 

And  he  had  answered  that  it  could  not  be  much 
more,  as  land  was  cheap  out  there,  there  was  not 
much  demand,  for  the  train  service  was  not  very 
good.  "You  could  put  three  nice  buildings  on  it, 
and  leave  plenty  of  room."  Mary  could  hear  Mr. 
Brown's  voice  again. 

And  the  owner  wanted  ten  pounds  for  it. 

"Are  you  really  sure?"  she  asked  Geoff,  thinking 
quickly. 

"Getting  interested?"  he  asked,  as  he  slid  off  the 
table. 

"I'm  coming  up  to  see  Mr.  Scott,"  she  said. 

"Scotty's  out." 

"Tell  Mr.  Melville,  then,  that  I'll  buy,  and  I'll 
bring  the  cash  in,"  a  pause,  for  she  could  only  go 
to  the  bank  at  lunch  time,  "to-morrow  afternoon." 
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"Going  to  the  bank  at  lunch  time?"  Geoff  asked, 
and  his  eyes  could  be  very  cheeky. 

"Are  you  sure  no  one  else  will  give  more  for  it?" 
she  asked  again. 

"Grovy  can't,  because  he  spent  too  much  on  those 
blessed  dogs  of  his,  and  Mel  paid  his  subscription 
last  night.  It's  yours  for  a  cert,"  the  boy  said. 

"But  why  don't  either  of  the  Hurleys  buy  it?" 
Mary  asked,  for  there  was  still  a  little  doubt  left  in 
her  mind. 

"Trustees  can't,"  Geoff  replied. 

"It's  a  very  nice  block,"  Mary  said,  slowly.  "We 
were  out  there  yesterday." 

"We — that's  the  red-faced  cove,"  Geoff  was 
through  the  door  before  he  spoke,  "that  554?  Miss 
Brown,  please,"  and  Geoff  went  quickly  down  the 
passage,  then  came  back  when  he  heard  the  type- 
writer click.  "Tell  them  that,  straight  dinkum?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  and  picked  up  her  note-book 
and  pencil  to  answer  Mr.  Hurley's  double  puff  at 
the  tube  in  her  room. 

Mr.  Hurley  was  standing  at  his  desk,  sorting  out 
papers,  when  she  went  in,  and  sat  down,  lifting  his 
coat  tails  very  much  like  Geoff's  action,  and  he 
cleared  his  throat.  The  corners  of  Mary's  mouth 
moved  up  and  down  a  wee  bit.  She  was  looking 
at  her  note-book.  He  had  not  said  good  morning, 
a  sure  sign  of  an  unsettled  atmosphere.  He  pulled 
at  the  knees  of  his  trousers,  and  crossed  his  legs, 
turning  sideways  in  his  big  swing  chair — cleared  his 
throat  again  as  he  picked  up  a  letter  on  top  of  the 
pile  of  papers  in  front  of  him. 
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He  began :  "  Mrs.   Cunninghame  (spelt  with  an 

"e")>    Sunbury.      Dear  madam" (He  was 

very  slow  this  morning,  a  sure  sign  things  were 
wrong.) 

"We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  15th  inst.,  re 
block  56,  and  note  that  to  save  paying  further  rates 
you  will  sell  same  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds. 
(Write  that  in  letters  as  well  as  figures.) 

"  We  will  do  our  best  to  effect  a  sale  for  you,  but 
it  may  be  a  month  or  two  before  we  find  a  pur- 
chaser, as  land  is  still  very  dull  in  that  suburb.  If 
we  can  increase  the  price,  you  may  rest  assured  we 
will  do  so. 

Yours  faithfully." 

He  tossed  the  letter  into  the  basket,  and  as  he  did 
so,  possibly  to  Mary,  possibly  to  himself,  he  said 
"Bought  for  a  hundred  at  boom  time,"  under  his 
breath. 

He  was  picking  up  another  paper — now  or  never. 
She  felt  a  wee  bit  nervous.  He  was  always  very 
much  the  "Chief,"  she  would  not  have  minded  with 
a  stranger. 

"I  should  like  to  buy  that  piece  of  land,  if  I  could 
get  it  for  ten  pounds,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  the  paper  in  his  hand,  the  draft  of  a 
will. 

"Most  people  would  prefer  to  keep  the  ten 
pounds  in  their  pockets,"  he  said,  and  looked  over 
at  her  rather  sharply. 

Mary  took  a  while  to  answer,  and  he  watched 
her. 

"I  should  like  to  have  it,  if  I  can  get  for  that," 
she  said,  very  quietly,  and  rather  low,  her  mind 
quite  made  up. 
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"Determined  to  be  foolish?"  he  asked  with  the 
little  smile  Mary  liked. 

"I  wouldn't  give  more  than  that,"  Mary  said, 
"but  I  should  like  it,  if  I  can  get  it  for  that  money." 

It  was  the  longest  sentence  he  had  ever  heard 
from  her;  his  brother  talked  to  Miss  Brown,  but  he 
was  always  too  busy,  besides  Melbourne  was  not 
married,  and  was  rather  a  ladies'  man. 

"You  can  alter  the  letter,  then;  cross  that  out,"  he 
said,  and  he  began  again :  "Mrs.  Cunninghame, 
Sunbury.  Dear  madam." 

Mary  said  at  home  once,  and  more  than  once  to 
Dick,  that  Mr.  Sydney  Hurley  must  have  had  a 
very  poor  typist  before  she  came.  Ke  was  always 
so  very  careful  to  give  every  detail  in  full.  It  may 
have  been  habit  with  him,  but  if  ever  anything  were 
repeated  by  him,  it  was  in  every  detail  again.  It 
hurt  her  feelings  that  he  never  expected  any  show 
of  intelligence  from  her. 

Mr.  Melbourne  was  not  like  that,  but  he  was 
horridly  familiar  sometimes,  not  the  starched  man 
his  brother  was  at  all.  On  the  whole,  though  he 
did  offend,  the  starched  one  was  the  nicer,  if  only 
they  could  have  been  mixed  or  transposed. 

"You're  taking  a  risk,"  Mr.  Sydney  said,  when 
he  had  finished  the  letter,  then  "We'll  see  about  the 
transfer — you  pay  cash?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary,  and  that  ended  the  matter 
for  the  time  being. 

"I  hear  you  are  to  be  congratulated,"  Mr.  Parke, 
the  accountant,  said,  when  he  came  down  to  her  in 
the  afternoon  with  a  few  notes.  Mary  'wondered 
what  he  meant. 
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"Landed  proprietor,"  he  explained.  "When  does 
the  happy  event  take  place?" 

And  Mary  answered  quite  seriously  that  she  was 
not  going  to  be  married. 

"These  independent  women  generally  get  the 
home  ready,  and  then  look  out  for  a  man,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mary  agreed,  "some  of  us."  Then  he 
turned  to  business. 

Mr.  Elkington  gave  her  some  fatherly  advice; 
that  when  she  got  a  good  offer  to  sell,  to  wait  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  put  the  land  in  an  agent's  hands. 

"There  is  nothing  like  turning  money  over  to  in- 
crease it,"  he  said.  She  could  not  fail  to  make 
something  on  it  in  a  year  or  two.  "It's  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,"  he  added,  as  he  wiped  his  glasses  be- 
fore putting  on  his  hat. 

Her  name  would  be  on  the  ratepayers'  roll;  yes, 
she  was  a  more  important  personage  as  she  walked 
down  Collins-street,  than  when  she  went  up  in  the 
morning.  She  felt  taller,  and  she  put  her  head  back, 
a  little  mannerism  she  had  watched  of  Dick's. 

It  felt  like  coming  over  the  waves  now,  instead 
of  going  under  them,  as  it  had  seemed  so  often 
lately;  of  being  shut  in  securely,  like  the  poor  things 
under  the  firm  crust  of  a  pie,  with  the  slippery  sides 
of  the  dish  to  batter  against,  but  the  crust  had  been 
cut  now. 

It  was  late,  six  o'clock.  She  had  had  such  a  busy 
afternoon,  and  Ina  would  be  cross,  she  generally 
counted  on  Mary  to  finish  the  table  and  dish  up. 

The  iron  bars  were  up  outside  most  of  the  shops, 
and,  hurrying  with  the  crowd,  she  had  not  noticed 
steps  paced  to  hers  on  one  side,  and  started  a  little 
when  a  hand  gripped  one  of  her  fingers. 
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There  was  Dick's  face,  boyish  with  mischief,  or 
cheek,  nearest  her  amongst  the  many. 

"Too  proud  to  know  a  friend?"  he  asked. 

"Didn't  see  you,"  she  said. 

"We  all  know  the  ladies  who  are  friends  one  day 
and  forget  to  bow  the  next,"  he  went  on,  just  to 
tease. 

"I've  met  them,"  Mary  answered. 

"I  suppose  it  was  the  Block,"  he  went  on. 

"No,  I've  been  working,"  she  answered  seriously, 
and  then  wished  she  had  played  back,  though  the 
numbers  towards  the  station  made  it  hard  to  talk. 

There  were  too  many  in  the  carriage  to  tell  Dick 
her  news.  He  was  standing  to  Albert  Park,  and 
then  got  a  seat  in  the  far  corner  from  her. 

"Doing  anything  this  evening?"  he  asked,  as  they 
passed  out  from  the  station,  and  Mary  said  she 
thought  she  would  be  in  with  Ina,  as  her  father  and 
Charlie  had  arranged  to  go  out. 

"We'll  go  down  to  the  beach  for  a  bit,  then,"  he 
said. 

"Ina  won't  like  being  left  alone." 

"You  never  get  left,"  Dick  argued,  meaning  that 
she  did,  sometimes. 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  married,"  and  Dick  laughed. 

She  would  tell  him  about  that  piece  of  land  after 
tea.  Probably  she  would  be  too  late  to  tell  her 
father  or  Charlie,  and  she  guessed  Ina  would  not 
approve.  Charlie  would,  most  likely,  and  father 
would  side  with  Ina — oh,  well. 

Charlie  had  helped  dish  up,  and  had  spilt  some  of 
the  fat  out  of  the  baking  dish  on  the  floor,  then 
trodden  on  the  patch,  making  fat  marks  on  a  floor 
which  had  been  scrubbed  only  on  Saturday. 
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On  Ina's  fair  face  there  was  a  little  mark  between 
her  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  her  little  mouth  turned 
down. 

"You  might  come  in  time,  Mary,"  she  said.  "I 
suppose  you've  been  dawdling  with  Dick,"  for  she 
had  heard  the  steps  next  door  as  Mary  came  in. 

"I've  been  working  late,"  Mary  answered. 

"Why  don't  you  say  you  can't  stay?"  Ina  said. 
"Coming  in  at  all  hours."  There  was  just  a  little 
twitch  in  one  of  Charlie's  eyes,  as  he  passed  her 
plate. 

It  was  not  a  propitious  moment  to  tell  of  some- 
thing which  might  be  considered  wilful  waste. 

"New  case?"  Charlie  asked,  when  Ina  went  out 
to  get  the  pudding. 

"No,  there  were  one  or  two  things  wanted  early 
to-morrow,  and  a  dame  wanted  her  will  posted  to- 
night," Mary  said,  then  she  could  not  help  telling, 
"I've  bought  myself  a  piece  of  land." 

Charlie's  surprise  was  rather  comic,  he  looked  a 
little  as  though  he  had  not  heard  correctly,  then  he 
said,  very  quietly  and  seriously:  "I  wouldn't  have 
spent  what  was  in  the  bank;  you  never  know  when 
it  will  be  wanted." 

He  was  helping  himself  slowly  to  more  cabbage, 
a  heavy  line  on  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  were  set 
together.  It  was  like  Mary,  and  yet  not,  to  do  a 
thing  suddenly,  and  then  tell. 

Ina  came  in,  and  went  out  again  with  the  teapot. 

"It's  a  suburban  allotment,"  Mary  explained, 
"and  I'm  only  paying  ten  pounds  for  it." 

"You  can't  get  much  of  a  block  for  that,  and  I 
think  you  should  have  let  us  see  it  before  deciding 
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like  that,"  Mr.  Brown  said,  and  his  face  was  like 
Charlie's ;  he  did  not  look  at  her. 

"But  you  have  seen  it,"  Mary  said. 

"Why  didn't  you  say  so?"  Charlie  pulled  her 
up  quickly  for  him. 

"Father,  do  you  remember  yesterday  that  nice 
paddock  with  the  "For  sale"  board,  near  the 
Grays?"  Mary  said,  quickly. 

"You  couldn't  buy  anything  there  for  ten 
pounds,"  Charlie  said,  and  Ina  came  in.  She  looked 
before  asking  what  the  argument  was  about. 

"Mary  thinks  she  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  near 
the  Grays  for,  what  was  it,  ten  pounds?"  Mr, 
Brown  said,  and  there  was  scorn  in  his  voice. 

"I  wonder  you  can  do  a  silly  thing  like  that,"  Ina 
said,  "when  you  think  you  never  have  enough  for 
clothes." 

And  Mary  had  been  so  proud  of  her  bargain 
until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

"Have  you  a  couple  of  feet?"  Charlie  asked,  but 
his  teasing  was  good-natured,  for  ten  pounds  did 
not  matter  as  much  as  the  fifty  or  so  he  thought  she 
had  spent. 

"There  is  the  Gray's  house,"  Mary  explained. 
"Then  you  go  down  the  hill  a  bit  towards  the  sta- 
tion, and  a  sloping  road  runs  into  the  other  one, 
and  there  is  a  "For  sale"  notice  at  the  corner. 
Don't  you  remember  the  three-rail  fence  we  saw 
yesterday,  father?" 

"And  you  have  bought  the  whole  paddock?"  Mr. 
Brown  asked.  "That's  the  Grays,  and  they  won't 
sell." 

"It  isn't  all  theirs,"  Mary  said.  "There's  a 
fence  up  a  little  way,  and  right  across  the  corner." 
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"I  believe  you  are  right,"  Charlie  said.  "But  I 
think  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  price.  Gray  said 
he  paid  two  hundred  for  theirs  years  ago,  and  it  is 
only  three  acres,  that  strip  must  be  over  one." 

"There  is  about  that,"  Mary  said.  "It  could 
have  a  nice  big  house  put  on  it,  and  a  smaller  one 
without  spoiling  the  other." 

"I  wonder  Gray  didn't  buy,"  Mr.  Brown  said. 

"He  may  not  have  known,"  Mary  answered. 

"I  suppose  it's  an  estate  the  firm  had,  a  wonder 
they  didn't  offer  it  to  neighbors,"  Charlie  said. 

"And  I'll  have  a  cottage  some  day,"  Mary  went 
on. 

"You'll  never  be  able  to  do  that.  What  was 
your  object?"  Charlie  asked. 

Mr.  Brown  answered.  "Perhaps  we  could  get  a 
little  place  put  up  on  terms,  that  would  save  rent." 
He  did  not  say  it,  but  Mary  guessed  that  he  felt  as 
she  did,  that  the  open  space  there  would  make  a  hap- 
pier home  than  the  crushed,  bounded  life  in  the 
little  side  street.  And  his  hands  trembled  a  little 
as  his  old,  wrinkled  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
brightened.  He  went  on  "With  only  a  small  place 
there  would  be  room  for  a  pony — you  could  drive 
about,  Ina,  and  we  could  have  a  cow,  too." 

He  never  thought  of  who  was  going  to  pay  for 
their  upkeep. 

Mary  said  no  more.  Ina  said  she  would  soon 
get  tired  of  the  train  every  day  if  she  lived  so  far 
out.  "You're  mad,  Mary,"  she  ended  with. 

The  final  answer  from  Mr.  Brown  was :  "If  we 
hear  of  a  likely  farm  in  a  week  or  two,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  you  will  get  an  offer  of  twelve  pounds  for 
the  property." 
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Right  down  below  he  was  a  little  bit  pleased 
with  what  Mary  had  done,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
that  with  her.  Ina  could  do  no  wrong,  but  Mary 
often  ruffled  him. 

"Let  us  know  when  the  tent  goes  up  out  there," 
Charlie  said.  His  eyes  smiled  again.  Then  the 
serious  look  came  back.  "You've  had  a  rare  bit  of 
luck  if  it  is  that  price,  and  the  title  clear,  and  rates 
paid,  but  I  wouldn't  do  anything  like  that  again 
without  getting  some  other  opinion.  I  dare  say 
you  will  find  the  rates  are  back,  or  the  title  faulty. 
Do  you  know  about  that?" 

Mary  looked  a  little  aback.  She  knew  the  rates 
were  all  right,  but  there  might  be  something  about 
the  title  which  had  prevented  Mrs.  Cunninghame 
from  selling  for  more.  But  surely  Mr.  Hurley 
would  have  said,  though,  he  was  a  nice  man;  or  Mr. 
Elkington  or  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  staff,  as  they  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  know,  and  Mr.  Elkington  had 
said  she  was  doing  the  right  thing. 

Geoff  would  have  said  if  he  had  known,  and  he 
generally  knew  everything.  His  father  was  mak- 
ing him  put  half  a  crown  a  week  from  his  salary 
into  a  piece  of  land  in  his  own  suburb,  the  boy  had 
told  her  once,  "Dad  says  it's  a  good  spec." 

And  they  had  had  to  do  with  faulty  titles  twice 
since  she  had  been  in  the  office.  If  anything  were 
wrong,  it  surely  would  not  be  too  late  before  the 
money  was  paid  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mary  was  washing  up  while  Ina  put  Sybil  to  bed. 
The  kitchen  window  was  open,  and  over  the  top  of 
the  paling  fence  she  could  see  the  black  round  of 
somebody's  hat  in  the  next  doorway.  She  heard 
Dick's  voice,  but  was  too  busy  to  hear  what  he  was 
saying,  and  Harry's,  more  boyish,  answering. 

Then  Dick  called:  "Me  clothes  are  on  the  bed, 
ma,"  which  Mary  could  not  help  hearing. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  must  have  seen  his  hat  on, 
for  she  called  back  from  the  yard:  "There  ain't 
no  lodge  to-night.  Where  are  you  goin'  ?" 

"Won't  be  long,"  was  Dick's  answer. 

Mary  did  not  want  to  hear  the  word-battles 
which  sometimes  went  on  between  the  two,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  put  the  window  down,  they  would 
hear  it.  Then  she  wished  she  had  risked  that. 

"You  listen  to  yer  ma  and  leave  them  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Fotheringham,  coming  up  the  yard  evidently, 
for  her  voice  was  nearer.  "The  old  chap,  he 
do  no  'arm,  but  that  there  fine  me  lady,  Miss 
Brown,  she  lead  yer,  and  lead  yer  on  the  'ook,  but 
yer  ain't  good  enough  for  her  likes,  and  she'll  toss 
yer  down  when  some  fine  genelman  come  along." 

There  had  been  steps  down  the  asphalt,  getting 
gradually  fainter  as  the  woman  raised  her  voice,  and 
when  she  thought  its  loudness  sufficient  to  drown 
the  creaking  of  the  window,  Mary  pulled  that  down 
quickly.  The  back  door  was  shut. 
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No  wonder  the  two  clashed,  for  Dick  inherited 
his  mother's  temper  along  with  her  good  qualities. 
Evidently  something  had  gone  wrong  during  the 
day,  and  Dick's  not  saying  where  he  was  going  had 
excited  her  curiosity,  and  increased  the  edge  to  her 
temper.  As  the  window  came  down,  Mary  heard: 

"Yer  keep  to  yer  class,  and  marry  yer  class,  leave 
be  them  as  can't  soil  'er  'ands." 

It  was  a  horrible  shriek  for  all  the  neighbourhood 
to  hear,  and  Dick's  pluck,  Dick's  energy,  Dick's 
perseverance,  came  from  that  woman.  His  father 
had  been  a  lorryman  to  one  of  the  warehouses,  and 
had  died  from  consumption  before  George,  the 
youngest  boy,  was  born. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  kept  the  house  beautifully 
neat,  did  a  great  deal  of  sewing,  and  had  a  smile, 
generally,  and  a  helping  hand  always,  though  per- 
haps a  wee  bit  inclined  to  "run  the  show"  as  Charlie 
put  it,  except  when  her  temper  was  ruffled.  Except 
at  such  times,  too,  her  speech  was  fairly  correct, 
because  the  boys  were  getting  on. 

Dick's  step  came  down  the  passage,  and  Mary 
hoped  she  could  greet  him  naturally,  as  he  came  in. 

"Not  done?"  he  asked  from  the  doorway,  with 
his  hat  pushed  back.  His  face  was  flushed,  and 
there  were  dark,  tired  looking  rings  under  his  eyes. 
Mary  had  not  noticed  them  coming  home. 

He  came  in  and  sat  down  on  the  one  chair 
against  the  wash-up  tray,  and  awkwardly  picked  up 
the  drying  towel  from  the  table,  also  a  wet  plate, 
but  he  did  it  clumsily,  as  though  never  used  to  it,  not 
in  Charlie's  business-like  way,  or  his  brother 
Harry's  quick  style. 

He  had  forgotten  his  hat,  and  Mary  did  not  like 
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to  say  anything  teasingly  to  remind  him,  after  the 
episode  next  door,  he  looked  too  miserable.  He 
leant  the  chair  back  against  the  wall,  one  foot 
against  the  table  leg,  while  Mary  mopped  up  drips. 
He  stood  up  as  she  emptied  the  water,  and  moved 
to  the  door,  waiting. 

Mary  did  not  bother  to  get  a  hat,  it  was  such 
a  beautiful  evening,  and  the  air  had  sufficient  "nip" 
in  it  to  tell  of  a  slight  frost  inland  next  morning. 

"I  won't  be  long,"  Mary  called  to  Ina. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  need  go  out,"  Ina  said,  and 
it  did  look  lonely  leaving  her  by  herself  in  the  room. 

"Oh,  well,  I've  been  in  all  day."  Mary  would 
have  stayed  in  if  Dick  had  not  looked  so  unhappy, 
but  he  and  Ina  always  jarred. 

"So  have  I."  Ina  had  her  back  turned,  as  she 
looked  over  a  book  on  the  table,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice  to  remind  both  of  Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham's.  Mary's  lips  moved  a  little  at  the  corners, 
and  her  eyes  danced  a  little  as  she  closed  the  door. 
She  was  wondering  if  fat  had  been  split  on  a  clean 
kitchen  floor  next  door  also. 

If  she  had  stayed  in,  Ina  would  probably  have 
nipped  up  every  remark  she  made;  as  she  was  going 
out,  the  house  would  probably  be  in  darkness  when 
she  came  in,  however  soon  that  was,  and  Charlie 
would  probably  find  a  wife  in  tears  when  he  came 
home. 

The  moonlight  was  glorious  over  the  water, 
dwarfing  the  Port  Melbourne  and  Williamstown 
lights  across  the  bay. 

Mary  dropped  down  on  the  sand.  She  loved  the 
gentle  little  touch,  touch,  of  the  tiny  waves  on  the 
edge. 
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"Do  you  think  land  is  a  good  spec.?"  she  asked, 
calling  Dick  back  from  thinking  of  his  mother's 
remarks  about  Mary. 

Dick  did  not  want  to  be  serious;  he  would  forget 
Mrs.  Fotheringham  sooner  if  he  played,  and  he 
wanted  to  forget  what  she  had  said.  In  the  spring, 
spurred  by  her  nagging,  he  had  stayed  away  from 
the  next  door  neighbours,  with  work  and  the  yacht 
as  an  excuse,  and  had  turned  to  the  typist  they  had 
in  the  office,  but  he  missed  Mary  too  much;  and 
now  Mrs.  Fotheringham  had  very  little  influence 
left  in  that  direction,  and  knowing  it  goaded  her. 
Dick  felt  that  it  did  not  matter  whether  he  could 
marry  Mary  later  on  or  not,  as  long  as  they  were 
friends. 

He  stretched  himself  out  full  length  on  the  sand, 
his  hat  off,  and  his  hands  under  his  head,  before  he 
answered.  He  felt  he  might  as  well  take  Harry 
out  as  Mary. 

"I  buy  when  I  can  get  it  cheap,"  he  said.  "No 
good  paying  for  big  priced  stuff,  nothing  in  it." 
And  then  he  looked  hard  at  her. 

"I  got  a  block  for  ten  pounds  to-day." 

"Cheap,  if  it's  anything  like,  but  I  suppose  you 
haven't  asked  about  rates  or  title?"  And  as  he 
looked  he  narrowed  his  eyes,  giving  them  the  rather 
cunning  look  which  Mary  disliked. 

Mary  went  on  burrowing  into  the  damp  lower 
sand  as  she  sat,  tossing  the  handfuls  down. 

"You  may  make  something  on  it,"  Dick  went  on. 
"Very  likely  you  will,  but  there  is  rates  if  you  keep 
it,  and  fencing,  then  there's  road-making  when 
they  come  to  asphalt  and  channel,  and  laying  on 
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water.  It'll  cost  you  fifty,  perhaps  more,  before 
you're  done." 

Mary  wondered  if  she  had  been  wise,  after  all, 
but  she  did  not  want  to  draw  back.  The  idea  of 
having  a  little  cottage  out  there,  with  a  garden  and 
grass,  some  day,  for  her  father  and  herself,  was  too 
tempting,  and  if  mother  could  have  been  there,  too, 
it  would  not  be  lonely  for  father  when  he  was  too 
old  to  come  to  town,  and  she  was  away  all  day.  She 
could  see  the  banksia  over  the  cottage  verandah,  and 
the  wistaria,  and  the  lilac  bushes.  She  would  try  to 
get  a  quandong  or  two,  they  were  such  pretty  little 
trees,  and  a  currajong.  There  were  a  few  straggly 
white  gums  at  the  top  end.  They  would  be  grown 
by  then.  Would  father  be  happy  if  she  did  not  get 
a  big  enough  screw,  however  old  she  was,  to  let  him 
have  something  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  a  cow? 

His  eyes  had  brightened  so  when  he  spoke  of 
them  at  tea  time  to  Ina.  She  could  not  see  herself 
there,  but  the  cottage,  and  her  mother  was  standing 
in  the  doorway.  Mother  in  the  holland  dress  with 
the  turned  down  collar,  and  her  big  cooking  apron 
on. 

Mary  did  not  hear  what  Dick  said,  or  notice  that 
a  soft  cloud  had  passed  over  the  moon. 

Then  Dick's  voice  sounded  harsh. 

"You  women  make  me  mad.  You  get  education"; 
he  sat  up  and  crooked  his  knees,  his  arms  round 
them.  "Then  you  learn  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
you  spend  money  to  learn,  you  think  yourselves 
mighty  fine  getting  a  pound  a  week,  and  you're 
doing  man's  work,  but  I  tell  you  this,"  turning 
a  little  more  towards  her,  "you  learn  office 
methods  if  you  like,  and  practice  them  a  bit,  then 
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you  keep  to  women's  work,  millinery,  dressmaking, 
serve  a  year  or  two,  set  up  for  yourself,  get  an 
apprentice,  two  apprentices,  three  or  four,  get  'em 
cheap,  and  you'll  make  more  money  than  sticking  to 
office  and  men's  work,  and  trying  to  make  bargains 
in  land." 

Mary  would  not  interrupt.  "Dick  goes  sour  if 
you  chip  in,"  Harry  said,  and  she  had  found  it  so. 

"Get  a  bit  of  a  notion  how  business  goes,"  Dick 
went  on,  perhaps  a  little  less  aggressively. 
"That  don't  harm,  but  women  are  no  good  to 
offices.  You  try  the  other,  and  keep  the  bit  of  land 
now  you  have  it,  if  you  like,  but  you  could  make 
anything,  ten  quid  a  week  if  you  liked.  You  stick 
to  office  work,  and  you  see — next  year  twenty-five 
bob,  perhaps  thirty  bob  the  year  after;  some  think 
twenty-five  enough.  You  go  on  year  after  year, 
some  years  you  save  thirteen  quid,  some  you  don't. 
Then  you  come  an  old  woman,  and  where  are 
you?"  Dick  had  dug  little  holes  in  the  sand  with 
his  heels  as  he  talked. 

"It  sounds  pretty  gruesome,"  Mary  said. 

"You  keep  to  women's  work  if  you  want  money, 
arid  leave  men's  work  to  men." 

Mary  wanted  to  change  the  subject,  because  she 
felt  she  could  not  agree  about  her  undertaking  the 
work  he  suggested  after  training  for  the  other,  and 
surely  she  could  get  a  higher  salary  as  she  got 
older.  Experience  must  count  a  little,  yet  it  would 
have  been  so  good  to  argue  it  out,  if  she  had  been 
sure  his  temper  would  stand  it  at  that  particular 
time. 

Dick  did  not  believe  in  individual  tastes,  or  suc- 
cess or  failure  based  on  unsuitability. 
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They  had  argued  before,  Dick  sticking  to  his 
theory  that  anyone  could  succeed  in  work  under- 
taken, certain  work  for  men,  and  certain  for  women, 
if  full  energy  were  put  into  it. 

He  thought  Mary's  repugnance  to  the  callings 
he  suggested  was  due  to  her  thinking  them  beneath 
her,  not  to  knowing  nothing  of  such  work  and  the 
pennies  it  would  bring,  for  she  had  to  be  mercenary 
to  such  a  degree. 

That  love  of  fine  things  had  never  come  to  her; 
there  had  been  so  many  bigger  things  to  fill  her  life, 
therefore  she  could  not  see  herself  making  a 
success  of  an  enterprise  based  on  colors,  flowers  and 
feathers,  with  additions  of  lace,  embroidery  and 
braid. 

Dick  stopped.  It  was  very  quiet,  as  it  was  too 
cool  for  many  people  to  favour  the  beach. 

"Isn't  it  lovely  over  the  water?"  Mary  said, 
softly,  and  Dick  moved  nearer,  his  face  very  young 
in  its  cheekiness  as  he  put  his  head  on  her  lap. 

She  touched  the  soft,  fine  curls  with  her  hand,  too 
long  at  the  back  to  agree  with  Dick's  nuggety 
shoulders,  and  wearing  so  thin  off  his  forehead. 
After  all  he  was  only  a  boy  to  stand  every  day  be- 
tween all  those  men  and  an  employer  who  was 
making  his  way,  and  wanting  the  uttermost  from 
them  all. 

"There  is  just  the  faintest  touch  of  the  poet," 
Mary  said,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect,  for  he 
sat  up. 

"Sling  off  at  a  chap,"  he  said  as  he  stretched  over 
the  sand  for  his  hat.  He  had  looked  such  a  boy 
as  he  lay  there;  now  there  were  heavy  lines  to  his 
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mouth,  making  his  years  more  than  their  twenty- 
four. 

"Father  needs  a  hair-cut  too,"  Mary  said  lightly, 
and  "Well,  my  friend,  will  you  call  when  the  cottage 
is  built?" 

He  smiled  a  little  then. 

Next  afternoon  Mary  handed  over  the  purchase 
fee  to  Mr.  Scott. 

Something  made  her  think  of  Ned  and  Alec  that 
afternoon.  Perhaps  it  was  a  man  on  horseback 
going  up  Collins  Street  with  a  kelpie  following,  as 
she  came  back  from  lunch,  evidently  going  home 
from  some  sheep  sale,  or  perhaps  from  taking  a 
flock  to  the  wharf.  The  rider  slouched  as  country 
riders  do,  and  both  horse  and  dog  had  rough  dust- 
covered  coats,  and  both  drooped  their  heads. 

Ned  and  Alec  had  sent  cards  each  Christmas, 
and  Margaret  had  written  several  times,  Alec  once, 
and  Ned  now  and  again,  but  neither  had  been  in 
town,  and  Alec's  tall,  stooping  figure,  or  Ned's  big 
one,  would  be  so  welcome  sometimes,  when  the  days 
were  long  and  pavements  unendurable. 

Mary  wondered  if  the  excitement  of  an  old  known 
face  would  upset  her  father,  and  wrote  "Singed 
aseled"  before  she  noticed  she  had  transposed  the 
letters  in  the  "Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,"  and 
then  there  was  a  heavy,  slow  step  in  the  passage, 
and  a  knock  at  her  door. 

"Come  in,"  she  called  without  turning  her  head. 
Mr.  Hurley  senior  sometimes  walked  like  that,  and 
he  always  knocked. 

Geoff,  coming  down  the  passage  with  some  papers, 
heard  Mary  say  in  a  quick,  glad  way,  "Ned,"  and 
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went  back,  saying  to  himself,  "I  didn't  think  she'd 
have  two,  anyway." 

And  Ned  explained  that  he  was  down  to  look  at 
some  horses,  and  had  come  down  by  the  express 
that  day,  as  he  stood  over  the  desk,  his  hat  in  his 
hand;  such  a  big,  brown  man,  his  bulk  dwarfed  the 
room.  Mary  moved  the  machine  aside. 

"How  did  you  know  where  I  was?"  she  asked, 
looking  for  differences  in  his  face. 

"I  met  Charlie,  and  I've  seen  your  father.  He 
looks  fit,  better  than  I  ever  thought  he  would,"  he 
said,  and  Mary  guessed  how  her  father's  face  flushed 
and  the  quick  moisture  came  into  his  eyes,  and  his 
big  bony  hands,  brown  no  longer,  trembled  as  he 
held  them  out. 

"And  then  you  came  on  to  me?"  Mary  said. 

"And  then  I  came  on  to  you,  and  we  three  are 
having  dinner  in  town,  and  doing  a  theatre  after. 
I've  come  to  get  your  preference.  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  stay."  He  was  moving  to  the  doorway. 

"But  Ina  is  going  out  with  Charlie,"  Mary  said, 
vuJi  a  small  line  between  her  eyebrows. 

"I'll  only  be  down  to-night,  so  Charlie  has  put  it 
off." 

"And  we  haven't  seen  you  for " 

"Not  since  you  were  a  little  girl,  in  fact.  Couldn't 
they  put  you  into  better  quarters  than  this?"  he 
asked,  noticing  the  gas. 

"There  is  a  ventilator,  and  I  generally  have  the 
door  open.  It's  better  than  the  dog  boxes  some  of 
us  get.  You  see,  they  say  they  take  women  into 
offices  because  they  are  cheaper  than  men,  and  it 
isn't  worth  while  renting  an  extra  room  for  a  cheap 
article." 
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"But  they  aren't  all  like  this."  Ned  said,  speaking 
as  though  he  knew. 

uNo,  if  you  are  a  responsible  lady,  and  get  your 
three  pounds  or  so,  you  have  a  decent  room  and 
window,  or  you  won't  stay;  but  when  you  are  at 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  you  have  to  be  thank- 
ful if  you  get  anything." 

"Charlie  said  everything  was  OK  in  your 
opinion,"  Ned  went  on.  "And  so  little  do  our 
nearest  and  dearest  know,"  he  added  to  himself. 

"I  started  with  a  better  screw  than  they  thought 
I  would,  and  father  is  well,  and  oh,  Ned,  I  bought 
a  piece  of  land  yesterday." 

"I  think  your  father  would  be  wiser  to  go  on  as 
he  is,"  said  Ned  slowly,  misunderstanding  her, 
"than  try  the  land  now.  The  light  work  he  does 
seems  to  suit  him,  and  he  hasn't  the  strength  for 
much  physical  exertion."  He  was  the  kindly,  old 
fatherly  Ned  of  years  ago. 

"But  I  don't  want  to,"  Mary  exclaimed  quickly. 
"It  isn't  a  farming  piece,  only  a  suburban  allotment. 
Some  of  them  don't  like  it  at  home,  but  father  does, 
because  it  will  be  nice  out  there  if  ever  we  can  put 
up  a  cottage.  We'll  be  so  comfortable  if  we  could 
have  a  little  place  of  our  own,  when  father  can't 
work  any  more." 

He  could  not  damp  the  ardour  by  reminding  her 
of  the  years  it  would  take  at  a  pound  per  week  to 
save  up  to  buy  a  cottage  over  and  above  current 
expenses. 

"You  people  will  have  to  come  to  me  for  a  holiday 
some  time,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  you  get  holidays?" 

"I  do,"  Mary  answered.     "But,  you  see,  father 
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is  only  a  temporary  hand,  and  he  could  be  away  as 
long  as  he  liked  in  the  winter,  without  pay." 

"We'll  see  what  we  can  do  then  next  winter," 
and  then  he  said  again,  "I  suppose  I  mustn't  stay?" 

Mary  smiled  at  the  repetition. 

uls  it  nice  country  in  the  spring,  and  are  there  all 
the  little  everlastings?"  and  brighten  it  as  she  would, 
the  longing  showed. 

Ned  had  dropped  his  felt  hat  on  the  table;  now 
he  picked  it  up.  "Mr.  Brown  said  he  supposed  we 
could  do  with  a  couple  of  inches  now  to  start  the 
crop,"  and  the  boy  Ned's  eyes  twinkled  in  the  strong, 
brown  man's  face. 

Then  he  went,  and  directly  the  lift  door  slammed, 
Geoff  came  down.  He  looked  under  the  table,  in 
the  small  gap  behind  the  door,  and  moved  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

"One  of  Kelly's  dwarfs  disappeared  last  night," 
he  said,  "and  I  thought  I  seen  him  along  here.  I 
suppose  you  was  working  too  hard  to  see  him  get 
through  the  ventilator?" 

"Does  Scotty  want  these  to-night?"  Mary  asked, 
looking  at  the  papers  he  brought. 

"Before  five,  certain,"  he  said.  "And  Miss 
Brown,  the  firm  does  not  object  to  one  follower," 
very  impressively.  "They  are  also  very  reasonable 
about  visitors'  time,  but  when  it  comes  to  two,  and 
the  second  a  cove  that  takes  up  two  ordinary  blokes' 
room,  we  must  draw  the  line.  I  was  sent  down  with 
these  papers  an  hour  ago,  but  there  was  no  use  me 
trying  to  get  in  here  too." 

In  the  evening  the  two  men  talked.  "The  share 
system  in  wheat  growing  is  good  for  a  fellow 
without  capital,"  Ned  said.  "The  first  year  I  only 
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got  a  third,  the  other  man's  widow  had  a  third,  and 
Gregory  a  third — but  it  left  me  with  something  in 
the  bank  after  the  seed  and  more  horses.  This  year 
two-thirds,  and  Gregory  one.  A  fellow  can  soon 
buy  a  decent  property  at  that  rate." 

"Dry  seasons?"  Mr.  Brown  asked. 

"In  a  bad  year  we  don't  do  so  well,  of  course; 
but  the  last  two  have  been  fair,  and  long  may  they 
continue.  Sometimes  there  is  bad  luck  with  the 
horses.  Alec  could  do  better " 

He  was  interrupted  with : 

"How  did  he  like  the  winter?" 

"The  wet  got  him  down  a  bit,  but  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he  tried  Queensland  later  on,"  Ned 
answered. 

"No,  after  our  dry  winters,  the  wet  ones  are 
pretty  trying,"  Mr.  Brown  said.  "And  there's  a 
lot  of  drudgery  dairying." 

"He  says  he  would  keep  to  that  if  he  went  north, 
and  they  speak  well  of  land  taken  up,"  Ned  said. 

"That  is  something  for  us  to  think  about,  Mary," 
Mr.  Brown  said,  and  Ned  changed  quickly  to  some 
little  thing  about  the  orchestra,  as  the  curtain  went 
up. 


CHAPTER  XIII.     *• 

Dick  had  belonged  to  a  Rechabite  lodge  for  years. 
He  now  became  a  Mason,  and  that  made  a  big 
difference  to  him,  increasing  his  self-education. 

One  evening,  talking  with  him,  Mary  plucked  up 
courage  to  say  something  she  had  often  wanted  to, 
yet  did  not  like  to  try — sometimes  it  seemed  like 
interfering — but  it  was  a  shame  he  spoke  so  badly. 

She  was  re-potting  the  plants  in  the  painted  kero- 
sene tins  on  the  verandah,  that  tiny  verandah  right 
on  to  the  street  that  she  hated. 

"Dick,  would  it  be  cheek  of  me  to  haul  you  up 
when  you  say  things  not  quite  correctly?" 

And  he  turned  in  the  quick,  suspicious  way,  his 
small,  brown  eyes  narrowing,  hardening,  as  he 
looked  at  her  face.  "Say  what  you  like ;  you've  had 
more  education  than  me,"  but  his  face  had  grown 
a  little  more  colour. 

He  would  come  to  her  sometimes  when  small 
things  cropped  up  in  the  office;  often  the  tired  face 
told  her  what  he  did  not,  for  Dick's  whole  horizon 
was  bounded  by  the  office,  and  he  worried.  Some- 
times she  would  have  been  glad  to  try  soft  fingers 
over  the  lines  on  his  forehead. 

He  wanted  to  take  her  to  the  two  official  dances 
of  his  particular  lodge,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
Ina  put  her  foot  down  firmly. 

It  was  all  very  well  his  coming  to  the  house,  or 
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Mary  going  to  a  football  match  with  Mr.  Brown 
and  Dick,  cr  the  theatre  perhaps,  but  a  dance  was  a 
totally  different  matter.  "Besides,  you  don't  know 
who  you'd  meet,"  Ina  said. 

And  as  they  were  Mary's  only  chances  of  dances, 
the  disappointment  was  rather  intense,  but  she  gave 
in  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  perhaps  the  people 
would  be  rather  awful  as  Ina  said. 

Then  the  heavy  season  began,  and  the  yacht  was 
run  down  into  the  water  from  its  shed.  A  cruise  on 
every  suitable  evening,  when  work  permitted;  week- 
ends away  in  the  boat  when  it  was  not  too  stormy, 
and  work  permitted;  for  Dick  often  put  in  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  in  the  office. 

The  summer  went  by,  another  winter,  and  Mary's 
salary  increased  to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  It  was 
easier  now  to  take  a  tram  ride  than  before,  and  if 
Ina  had  not  ordered  enough  bread,  or  there  was  not 
any  cold  meat,  Mary  did  not  mind  the  lunch  in  town 
as  much  as  she  had  before. 

She  had  not  put  her  land  into  an  agent's  hands, 
the  rates  on  it  were  low,  and  her  argument  was  that 
she  did  not  want  the  money  at  present,  so  could  wait 
till  it  increased  in  value. 

She  still  hoped  for  a  cottage  out  there,  but  Ina 
said  her  father  would  find  it  very  lonely  if  only  the 
two  lived  there,  and  she  would  not  go  so  far.  It 
was  true  he  would  miss  Sybil;  the  child  was  always 
with  him  when  he  was  at  home. 

They  had  never  got  as  far  as  looking  at  a  farm, 
though  Mr.  Brown  still  spoke  of  trying  one.  He 
had  grown  a  little  stouter  in  the  years  they  had  been 
in  town,  and  his  face  was  less  drawn,  his  eyes  less 
bloodshot  and  sunken,  his  hands  steadier. 
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And  when  that  new  season  began,  his  fourth  in 
town,  the  firm  decided  to  pay  him  two  pounds  a 
week,  instead  of  the  thirty  shillings  he  had  been 
getting  the  last  two. 

"We  are  glad  you've  stuck  to  us  this  long,"  Dick 
said,  when  he  told  him,  "but  if  the  off  season  is  very 
slack,  Mr.  Jones  says  he  may  have  to  put  it  back 
to  the  thirty  bob."  He  turned  away,  and  then 
added,  "I  don't  think  he  will,  though." 

Ina  was  straightway  presented  with  a  pound  a 
week  for  expenses  in  the  house,  and  Mary  generally 
had  a  half-sovereign  given  to  her  for  the  savings 
bank,  though,  when  his  quarterly  ticket  expired,  or 
he  wanted  a  new  suit,  Mary  usually  had  to  withdraw 
in  excess  of  the  amount  he  had  given  her  to  put 
by. 

Sometimes  she  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  wiser 
to  set  herself  more  free  from  housework  by  increas- 
ing her  weekly  amount  of  ten  shillings  to  Ina,  and 
go  in  for  the  Law  Courts  shorthand  examination. 
With  the  bigger  qualification  she  thought  she  could 
command  a  higher  salary,  but  it  was  hard  to  begin. 

One  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Brown,  at  the  back 
door,  was  looking  over  the  paper  before  breakfast, 
Sybil  over  the  grass  plot,  very  damp  after  the  night's 
rain,  with  Hector. 

"This  ought  to  suit  us,  Mary,"  he  said  as  she 
passed,  and  at  breakfast  he  said  that  there  was  an 
advertisement  of  a  small  apple  orchard  to  let,  "Very 
reasonable." 

"Of  course,  they'll  have  taken  all  this  season's 
fruit,"  Charlie  said.  It  was  April. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  some  apples  are  very  late," 
Mr.  Brown  said. 
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Then  Ina  scolded  a  bit  because  Sybil's  shoes  and 
socks  were  wet  right  through. 

"Someone  might  have  watched,"  she  said,  and 
Mary  at  work  all  the  morning,  forgot  the  advertise- 
ment. Her  father  had  often  thought  a  property 
might  suit,  but  had  been  persuaded  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Scott  was  rather  strained  as  to  temper  that 
morning.  He  had  told  Mary  two  wills  would  have 
to  be  ready  first  thing,  as  the  people  were  coming  in 
early  to  sign  them,  and  to  leave  the  notes  for  the 
case,  she  could  finish  them  after.  Then  the  people 
said  they  would  come  another  day,  both  of  them,  and 
Mr.  Hurley  asked  whose  fault  it  was  the  notes  were 
not  ready.  While  the  keys  moved  quickly,  and  the 
bell  seemed  always  ringing,  Geoff  came  with  his 
usual  smile,  looked  over  the  work  on  the  machine, 
as  though  it  were  of  vital  importance  to  himself,  and 
said,  "  'Phone  Miss  Brown." 

"Oh,  Geoff,  I'm  busy;  just  make  them  give  you 
the  message." 

"Even  if  it's  Mr.  Redface?"  he  asked. 

Mary  pretended  not  to  notice  the  boy's  cheeki- 
ness. 

"Geoff,  do,"  she  said.  She  had  touched  a  wrong 
letterv  and  her  forehead  crossed  up  as  she  rubbed  it 
out.  He  startled  her  a  little  when  he  came  back, 
it  was  so  soon. 

"Important,  must  give  it  to  you,"  he  said,  and 
Mary  ran  down  the  passage  to  the  telephone,  to 
find  that  the  office  boy  at  Jones  Ltd.  had  been  asked 
to  tell  her  to  catch  a  certain  train  at  Flinders  Street 
at  lunch  time. 

"Tell  him  very  well,"  Mary  said,  and  wondered 
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why  the  boy  could  not  have  given  the  message  to 
Geoff. 

For  a  while  she  puzzled  over  the  message,  and 
then  remembered  the  advertisement  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  so  taken  with  that  morning.  As  she  settled 
back  to  work  she  thought,  "Ina  will  be  cross.  She'll 
have  to  take  Sybil  to  Caulfield  if  she  goes  with 
Charlie,  and  she  wanted  me  to  mind  her." 

Then,  after  writing  a  few  lines,  she  made  a  dive 
across  at  her  purse  to  see  how  much  money  she  had. 
Mr.  Parke  sometimes  forgot  to  go  down  to  her  room 
on  Saturday  morning,  leaving  her  envelope  in  the 
safe  until  Monday,  unless  she  happened  to  be  in  the 
general  office  when  he  was  giving  the  others  their 
salaries. 

"Five  shillings,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  tossed 
it  back,  which  should  be  enough  for  fare  and  lunch, 
if  she  got  out  in  time  for  the  latter. 

"There'll  have  to  be  erasures,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  her  forehead  had  more  lines. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Geoff  asked,  and  he  made 
his  fat  face  look  sympathetic. 

"Only  talking  to  myself,"  she  answered;  "and  I'm 
cross." 

"No  good  getting  cross,"  the  boy  said,  which  was 
not  much  consolation.  "Makes  you  slow." 

"I  don't  believe  you  ever  do,"  she  said,  as  she 
looked  over  the  machine  at  his  quiet,  good-natured 
face,  and  the  rather  fine  pair  of  grey  eyes.  "But 
just  give  a  nice  comfortable  little  swear  for  me." 

"Say  when,"  the  boy  said.  "Mr.  Elkington  wants 
his  title  certificates." 

"Over  there;  just  fish  them  out."  There  were  a 
number  of  papers  in  the  basket. 
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"Only  two  here." 

"That's  all,"  Mary  said. 

"He  said  three,  and  he  wants  them." 

"Oh,  say  to  him  that  Scotty's  mighty  cross,  and 
says  these  notes  have  to  be  through,  and  Mr.  Hurley 
has  one  or  two  letters " 

"Syd  or  Mel?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Sydney."  Mary  was  typing  all  the  time 
she  talked. 

"Your  pot's  on." 

"Don't  tell  him  quite  like  that;  and  oh,  Geoff,  if 
Scotty  and  Mr.  Hurley  go  early,  let  me  know." 

"Grovy  can  come  and  read,  he  isn't  busy,"  Geoff 
said,  and  carefully  shut  the  door  as  he  went  out. 
He  did  that  a  little  to  tease,  because  she  liked  it  open, 
but  she  was  too  busy  to  notice. 

Then  there  were  two  puffs  on  the  tube,  and  Mary 
picked  up  her  note-book.  Mr.  Hurley  was  fumbling 
over  some  papers  when  she  went  into  his  room,  the 
usual  corner  for  her  note-book  covered  with  odd 
sheets,  his  desk  very  untidy.  He  had  evidently 
rooted  under  everything  and  not  found  what  he 
wanted,  then  tossed  all  aside. 

She  heard  Mr.  Scott's  angry  voice  in  the  passage 
as  she  waited,  then  Geoff's  rather  soft,  slow  step, 
and  Mr.  Grove's  creaking  boots  and  dragging  heel. 
They  were  either  going  to  the  lift  or  her  room. 

"I  had  a  letter  I  wanted  to  answer,"  Mr.  Hurley 
said  when  she  had  chewed  the  top  of  her  pencil  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"Could  I  sort  out  some?"  Mary  asked. 

"You  would  not  know  it,"  he  said,  and  Mary  had 
to  smile  a  little  to  herself  at  his  way  of  refusing.  If 
only  it  had  been  easy-going  Mr.  Melbourne,  she 
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could  have  said  there  were  some  urgent  notes  wait- 
ing to  be  typed,  and  could  she  come  back  when  he 
had  found  the  letter,  but  Mr.  Sydney's  time  could 
not  be  wasted,  even  the  few  seconds  necessary  for 
her  to  run  up  the  passage  after  he  blew  down  the 
tube,  therefore  she  did  not  speak  again. 

Mr.  Melbourne  came  in  and  talked  a  while  about 
the  golf  tournament  to  start  that  afternoon,  his 
brother  standing  over  his  desk  the  while,  heavy  lines 
on  his  face,  but  not  going  on  with  his  search. 

Half-past  twelve  struck,  and  Mr.  Melbourne  took 
out  his  watch. 

"Look,  Miss  Brown,  I  have  these  few  golf  notes 
I  wish  you'd  type;  they  won't  take  a  minute,"  he 
said. 

"I  want  Miss  Brown  for  a  letter,"  Mr.  Sydney 
said. 

"It's  half-past  twelve.  You  won't  be  out  in  time 
if  you  don't  get  the  forty-five,"  Mr.  Melbourne 
answered. 

Then  Mr.  Sydney  looked  at  his  watch. 

"I  expect  you  want  to  get  away,"  he  said  to  Mary. 
"Remind  me  first  thing  on  Monday." 

It  was  he  himself  really  who  wanted  to  get  away, 
and  Mary  ran  down  the  tiled  passage,  lightly, 
quickly,  the  golf  notes  in  her  hand. 

If  both  the  Hurleys  were  to  be  at  the  golf  tourna- 
ment to-day  and  to-morrow,  they  would  hardly  need 
the  notes  for  the  case  till  Monday,  so  why  Mr. 
Scott's  fuss? 

She  knocked  into  something  soft  as  she  pushed 
her  door  open,  Geoff  against  her  desk,  and  Mr. 
Grove  at  the  machine.  A  little  hair  had  fallen 
about  her  face  as  she  ran — it  had  rather  a  wild, 
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worried  look.  That  work  the  boys  had  touched 
would  most  likely  have  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

"Scotty's  going  to  tell  them  to  get  another  typist," 
Mr.  Grove  said,  and  Mary  did  not  take  it  the  way 
Mr.  Grove  meant. 

"Good  thing,"  she  rather  snapped,  as  she  slipped 
legal  work  out  of  the  machine,  and  picked  up  a  small 
sheet  of  paper  for  the  golf  notes. 

"Here,  what're  you  doing?  That  has  to  be  done 
now.  Syd  can  wait,  and  Melbie  too.  Scotty  is 
first  pot  in  this  show,"  Geoff  said. 

"When  he  gets  another  typist,"  Mary  answered. 

"He's  going  to  have  her  all  to  himself,  and  her 
machine  too,  in  that  glass  house  of  his,"  Geoff  said. 

"Oh,  don't  talk,"  and  she  stopped  to  rub  out  a 
mistake. 

She  was  writing  quickly,  and  Mr.  Melbourne's 
hand  was  not  too  clear. 

Mr.  Grove  went  off,  and  Geoff  was  going,  when 
Mary  called,  "Just  a  sec." 

"Don't  forget  I've  my  own  work,"  he  said,  look- 
ing back. 

She  pulled  Mr.  Melbourne's  golf  notes  out  of  the 
machine.  "For  Mr.  Melb,"  she  said,  handing  the 
paper  to  him,  "and  Geoff,  blow  if  they've  gone, 
because  I'm  going  too." 

"And  Scotty?"  the  boy  said. 

"Can  wait."     Mary  said  it  very  decidedly. 

It  was  ten  minutes  to  one  when  she  put  the  cover 
on  the  machine,  and  the  caretaker  was  already  at 
work  with  her  broom  in  the  passage  outside. 

The  little  cracked  hand-glass  behind  the  door  did 
not  help  very  much  when  Mary  looked  to  tidy  her 
hair  and  put  her  hat  on. 
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Geoff  had  forgotten  to  fill  her  jug  for  the  little 
basin,  so  she  washed  in  ribbon-stained  water  with 
one  or  two  insects  in  it  from  yesterday. 

She  shut  ears  to  any  possible  calling  as  she  put 
her  key  on  the  nail  in  the  general  office.  Mr.  Scott 
was  the  only  one  left,  and  then  she  had  the  long 
stone  stairs  to  go  down,  as  the  lift  had  stopped  at 
a  quarter  to  one. 

As  she  jostled  down  Collins  Street  she  wondered 
if  she  had  better  get  buns  or  cake,  for  she  would  not 
have  time  for  a  lunch,  and  then  decided  to  wait  till 
they  arrived  at  their  destination.  There  would  be 
sure  to  be  a  tearoom,  or  hotel,  or  something  there, 
and  if  she  were  too  late  at  the  train  she  might  miss 
her  father. 

Then  as  the  crowd  at  the  lower  station  entrance 
thinned  a  little,  she  saw  Dick  waiting,  looking  at 
an  open  paper.  She  was  over  the  street  quickly, 
and  he  looked  up  as  she  touched  his  arm. 

"Is  father "  and  "I'm  waiting  for  you,"  were 

spoken  together.  She  turned  towards  the  ticket 
office. 

"I  have  yours,"  he  said,  so  they  wedged  their  way 
through  the  entrance  to  the  platform. 

"First-class,  the  extravagance  of  the  man,"  Mary 
said. 

"Don't  suppose  I  travel  second,  do  you?"  Dick 
asked  with  all  the  moneyed  man's  scorn  of  what  he 
used  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown  was  waiting  for  them  in  an  empty 
carriage,  but  it  did  not  remain  so  long,  for  week- 
enders' bags  filled  the  racks,  and  breathless  folk 
jumped  in  at  the  last  minute,  beside  the  placid 
elderly  ones  who  had  come  early. 
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uWe  got  some  lunch  for  you.  I  suppose  you  were 
kept  late,"  Mr.  Brown  said,  and  Mary  owned  she 
was,  also  put  down  her  father's  thoughtfulness  to 
Dick,  for  the  former  was  always  more  used  to  be 
thought  for  than  to  have  to  think  for  others. 

"We  sent  young  Willie  round  for  some  milk,  and 
got  some  sandwiches  when  we  had  lunch,"  Dick 
said. 

Jones  Ltd.'s  employees  were  supposed  to  leave  at 
twelve  on  Saturdays,  so  they  had  had  more  time 
than  she. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

After  an  hour's  run  they  were  the  only  ones  left 
in  the  carriage,  and  Mary  ate  her  lunch,  while  Mr. 
Brown's  face  flushed  enthusiastically,  and  his  eyes 
brightened,  as  he  talked  of  exporting  apples  and 
milking  a  few  cows. 

While  the  carriage  was  full  he  turned  his  news- 
paper several  times,  and  Mary  had  a  funny  little 
feeling  that  he  kept  going  back  to  the  advertisement 
to  see  if  it  were  still  there. 

She  did  not  know  that  the  decision  to  inspect  was 
caused  by  Mr.  Jones  coming  to  her  father  in  the 
morning  with  a  telegram  containing  the  offer  of 
some  Gidyaroo  bred  sheep  on  a  station  near  Hay. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  these?"  Mr.  Jones 
had  asked.  "We  haven't  had  anything  to  do  with 
them  before." 

And  the  memory  of  the  other  life  had  made  the 
office  feel  so  intolerable  that  he  had  thought  of  the 
advertisement  again,  had  rung  Mary  up,  and  then 
spoken  of  it  to  Dick. 

"Of  course,  there  is  always  danger  of  codlin 
moth,"  Dick  said.  Bravo,  Dick. 

"Not  if  you  bag  the  trees  while  in  blossom,  and 
spray  them  well,"  Mr.  Brown  answered. 

"Where  had  father  got  that  information  from?" 
Mary  thought.  She  had  forgotten  something 
Charlie  had  said  about  apple-growing  a  few  days 
before. 

150 
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"Feed  is  a  big  item  with  cows  in  this  poor 
country,"  Dick  said. 

And  Mr.  Brown  turned  the  advertisement  over  so 
that  he  could  see  it.  "Good  grey  and  black  soil," 
print  said. 

"Grey  soil"  generally  meant  the  poor,  hungry, 
bracken-covered  land  near  the  sea,  and  they  saw  that 
now  out  of  the  carriage  windows,  white  and  pink 
heath  making  colour  in  the  brown,  or  against  the 
grey  of  the  soil,  and  the  grey-brown  of  the  ti-tree, 
with  a  blue-grey  iron-roofed  cottage  dotted  here  and 
there;  the  sea  leaden,  and  the  white  caps  of  the 
waves  gleaming  when  the  sun  touched  them  from 
between  the  clouds. 

It  was  the  same  country,  as  they  drove  away  from 
the  station  in  a  drag  shared  with  several  other  pas- 
sengers, and  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  a  good  train 
service,  cheap  freights,  and  means  of  sending  to  the 
station,  Dick,  next  agreeing. 

Mary  did  not  wish  to  find  the  glowing  place 
described  in  the  advertisement,  but  when  they 
climbed  a  big  hill,  and  saw  more  before  them,  with 
glimpses  through  the  ti-tree  of  little  bays,  pretty 
with  their  moored  boats  and  clean  yellow  beaches, 
and  the  rocky  headlands,  she  half  hoped  the  place 
might  become  home ;  it  would  be  so  fresh  and  pretty 
there.  But  the  gate  they  opened  needed  painting, 
and  swung  heavily  from  rotting  posts,  and  the  little 
apple  trees,  bare  of  fruit,  showed  great  lumps,  grey 
or  black,  of  blight  on  the  branches,  as  they  passed 
to  the  house. 

There  was  a  wide  carriage  drive  of  the  grey  sandy 
soil,  with  a  tiny  sprinkling  of  red  gravel,  and  against 
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the  house,  in  a  round  bed,  was  one  solitary  pine  tree, 
under  which  generations  of  fowls  had  scratched — no 
sign  of  the  vegetable  garden,  or  place  for  it,  which 
was  ready  to  bring  in  profit. 

They  went  through  the  house,  larger  than  they 
needed,  and  comfortable  enough,  and  the  owner 
dwelt  on  its  many  points,  trying  to  keep  them  there, 
turning  questions  regarding  crops,  orchard,  or  cows, 
but  they  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  to  the  back 
gate. 

There  was  a  straggling  patch  of  maize,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  already  been  cut  for  the 
cows,  one  of  which  was  looking  over  the  fence, 
waiting  for  her  evening  meal;  a  bad  advertisement 
for  the  plentiful  supply  of  grass  print  said  the  pro- 
perty possessed. 

There  were  plenty  of  fowls  and  ducks,  the  former 
of  many  breeds,  and  Mary  was  told  they  were  bring- 
ing in  a  large  share  of  the  income,  also  that  she 
could  have  them  cheap. 

There  was  neither  hay  nor  chaff  in  the  patched, 
tumbledown  shed,  and  the  piece  of  land  which  was 
cleared  would  need  re-clearing,  also  to  even  Mary's 
inexperienced  eyes  the  red  of  the  seeding  sorrel  told 
its  own  tale. 

Mr.  Brown  looked  tired  in  his  disappointment, 
and  Dick  said  little.  They  started  a  quail  near 
the  gates,  and  it  provoked  glowing  accounts  of 
shooting.  Dick  said  he  could  do  that  himself,  no 
need  to  let  the  place  for  that,  but  it  was  aside  to 
Mary. 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  house  for  tea,  for 
it  was  no  use  going  to  the  station  yet.  There  would 
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be  no  train  till  after  seven,  and  Mary  suggested 
getting  some  heath.  The  lady  of  the  house  offered 
to  find  a  child  to  show  the  best  spots,  but  Mary  said 
they  had  seen  some  nice  pieces,  and  was  quite  sure 
she  could  find  them  again. 

They  left  Mr.  Brown  comfortably  by  the  fire. 
His  disappointment  was  too  great  for  any  rash  sign- 
ing of  leases,  but  he  seemed  happy  in  his  chat  with 
his  hostess. 

They  picked  heath,  the  white,  the  red,  and  the 
pink,  and  then  Mary  wanted  to  see  the  sea  nearer, 
so  they  crossed  the  road,  and  she  saw  a  notice  board, 
half  hidden  by  ti-tree,  in  front  of  them. 

"For  sale,"  she  read  aloud. 

"And  as  old  as  the  hills — suppose  it  is  another 
ten  pound  block?"  Dick  asked,  teasingly. 

"You  wouldn't  get  a  seaside  allotment  for  that," 
Mary  answered  seriously.  "But  the  signboard  is 
awfully  old." 

"Proof  the  owner  wants  a  big  price,"  Dick  said. 

"And  the  agents  are — just  let  me  have  your  pencil 
and  a  scrap  of  paper,"  she  said. 

So  Dick  had  to  turn  out  his  pockets  for  an  old 
envelope  for  Mary  to  make  a  note  of  particulars. 

"Thinking  of  farming  here  in  opposition?"  he 
asked. 

"Perhaps." 

"Wouldn't  keep  a  goat  alive,  much  less  a  cow," 
he  said,  for  there  was  ti-tree  from  the  roadway  fence 
to  the  beach,  only  a  stray  honeysuckle  here  and  there, 
nothing  else.  Dick  had  to  unhook  Mary's  hat 
caught  in  a  dead  branch.  But  the  view  was 
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glorious,  and  the  fresh  wind  made  her  hair  more 
ruffled  than  ever. 

"It  would  be  nice  for  a  week-end  cottage,"  Mary 
said. 

"So  the  price  will  be  up.  Don't  you  make  any 
mistake,  they  know  what  they  are  doing,"  Dick 
answered. 

"And  that  is,  just  say  what  you  think." 

"Nearer  town,  with  a  position  like  this,  land 
would  be  about  a  quid  a  foot,  but  it's  a  step  to  the 
station,  and  the  train  service  can't  be  very  good." 

Mary  had  jumped  at  the  price,  and  when  he  saw 
the  shade  across  her  face  he  went  on,  looking  over 
the  water,  the  wind  flapping  his  coat,  "I'd  buy  that 
block  you  have  if  fifty  would  be  any  good  to  you, 
but  that  will  be  worth  more  later,  and  you'll  make 
more  out  of  it  than  this." 

She  did  not  remind  him  of  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  when  she  bought  the  other  just  a 
very  few  years  ago. 

"Fifty  would  be  a  nice  little  percentage  on  what 
I  paid,"  she  said.  "Five  per  cent?" 

"Your  arithmetic  won't  take  you  far." 

"Oh,"  she  stopped.  "Just  about  five  hundred, 
and  just  a  different  tale." 

And  they  were  laughing  as  they  went  back  to  the 
house  for  Mr.  Brown. 

They  had  dinner  at  the  one  hotel.  Fish  would 
have  been  nice,  fresh  fish  from  the  sea,  not  the  stale 
they  got  in  town,  but  the  waitress  said  the  fishermen 
had  not  been  out  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  train  Mr.  Brown  settled  himself  in  a  corner 
of  the  carriage,  his  hat  on  the  rack,  and  his  eyes 
closed.  He  looked  very  tired;  and  asleep,  his  thin, 
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grey  hair  against  the  green  leather  cushion,  he 
looked  very  old. 

"My  daddy's  tired,"  Mary  said,  as  the  mouth 
hanging  loose  showed  he  was  asleep. 

"Which  is  saying  you  are,"  and  Dick  wanted  her 
to  lean  against  him. 

"No,"  from  her  was  very  decided,  for  his  action 
jarred. 

The  brown  eyes  behind  the  high  cheek  bones  were 
very  gentle,  and  the  mouth,  without  its  often 
aggressive  look,  was  sweet.  They  did  not  speak 
much,  but  all  the  little  things  which  Dick  sometimes 
forgot,  Mary  got  that  night. 

The  winter  after  was  always  her  happiest. 

She  bought  the  piece  of  land.  It  was  twenty-five 
acres,  at  five  pounds  an  acre,  and  it  could  be  sold  on 
terms,  with  a  moderate  interest,  so  she  took  the 
terms.  She  told  Dick,  no  one  else,  there  had  been 
such  a  fuss  made  over  the  other  piece,  which  some 
said  now  was  a  very  sensible  investment. 

"You  have  a  good  sum  to  pay  off  in  five  years," 
was  Dick's  comment.  "It  would  be  a  big  handicap 
if  you  happened  to  get  out  of  work." 

"Moral,  don't,"  Mary  said,  and  her  eyes  had 
that  bright,  eager  look  the  evening  the  whole  had 
been  settled. 

Dances  came  to  Mary  that  winter.  The  only 
aunt  she  had  was  living  in  Melbourne  again,  after 
tripping  off  to  England  and  then  settling  the  only 
cousin  in  Adelaide,  and  she  secured  several  invita- 
tions. 

"It  isn't  right  for  a  girl  to  have  all  work  and  no 
play,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said. 
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"Mary  gets  plenty,"  Ina  objected  over  afternoon 
tea.  "That  young  butcher-face  Fotheringham  is 
always  off  with  her  somewhere."  Then  she  went 
on,  in  a  more  serious  way,  more  quietly,  "I  wonder 
if  you  would  talk  to  her  about  it.  He  isn't  a  gentle- 
man; besides,  his  people  aren't  nice,  and  she'll  lose 
better  chances." 

The  quiet,  pretty  face,  with  its  grey  eyes  so  like 
their  mother's,  looked  into  Ina's,  the  framing  of  the 
widow's  bonnet  perhaps  giving  it  more  dignity. 

"I  should  think  Mary  could  be  trusted,"  she  said. 
"And  Jack  speaks  so  well  of  him,"  but  she  decided 
to  spend  the  evening  there  on  the  chance  of  Dick's 
coming  in. 

Mary's  smile  in  welcome  was  enough,  and  her 
brother-in-law's  look,  then  while  Mary  was  washing 
up,  and  Sybil  being  put  to  bed,  Mr.  Brown  said: 
"There's  Dick,"  at  a  quick,  light  step  in  the 
passage.  "You  haven't  met  him?"  Mrs.  Phillips 
was  asked,  and  on  her  "No,"  Mr.  Brown  called 
"Dick." 

The  responsibility  of  his  work,  his  Masonship, 
and  his  friendship  with  the  Browns,  had  influenced 
him  in  the  last  two  years,  and  in  the  aunt's  critical 
travelled  eyes  he  passed  muster  above  many  she 
met  in  friends'  drawing-rooms.  The  set  of  his 
shoulders,  his  mouth,  anct  his  ease  as  he  spoke  to 
her,  all  told  in  his  favour. 

Then  Mary  came  in,  and  she  was  the  taller  as 
the  two  stood  near  the  table. 

Ina  played  a  while,  but  most  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  talking,  and  Dick  found  favour.  He  was 
happy  and  at  home,  therefore  at  his  best.  Charlie 
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walked  down  to  the  station  afterwards  with  their 
guest. 

"Ina  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  Jack's  protege  being 
so  often  at  the  house,"  she  said. 

"She  has  a  bee  about  it,  because  the  mother  is  so 
impossible,  and  the  brothers  are  still  pretty  rough. 
I  have  seen  worse  men  from  better  beginnings  than 
these,"  Charlie  said. 

"I  like  him,"  the  aunt  said. 

Then  Charlie  laughed  a  little.  "I  wouldn't  call 
Dick  the  pater's  protege,  rather  the  pater  his." 

Mrs.  Phillips  smiled  a  little  to  herself.  Dick 
was  asked  to  come  out  one  Sunday  with  Mary,  and 
he  accepted,  though  he  had  half  promised  to  ride, 
bicycle,  with  Harry  to  Eltham. 

He  was  invited,  too,  to  the  dances,  and  the  aunt 
said  it  was  easier  for  Mary.  Every  day  was  filled, 
and  the  little  gas-lit  room  could  not  take  all  the 
colour  from  her  face,  the  light  from  her  eyes,  nor  the 
spring  from  her  feet.  It  was  so  easy  now  to  run 
down  the  tiled  passage  if  Messrs.  Hurley  or  Mr. 
Scott  wanted  anything  quickly. 

"We'll  be  losing  our  little  girl,"  old  Mr.  Elking- 
ton  said,  a  little  jestingly,  as  he  and  Mary  happened 
to  be  waiting  for  the  lift  one  evening,  and  Mary 
wondered  what  he  meant. 

"My  boy  tells  me  there  is  always  a  certain  gentle- 
man with  a  certain  young  lady  when  he  sees  her." 

He  was  watching  to  see  the  colour  come  into  her 
face,  but  Mary  laughed,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
reply,  as  the  lift  came  just  then. 

She  worried  a  little  over  her  bank  account. 
Gaieties  take  pennies,  even  though  the  best  aunt  in 
the  world  made  a  present  of  two  frocks  and  the 
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cousin  in  Adelaide  sent  one,  hardly  worn,  to  be 
altered. 

Mary  found  it  took  all  her  spare  cash  to  pay  her 
quarterly  instalments  on  her  seaside  allotment, 
without  putting  anything  into  the  bank. 

"I'm  going  to  draw  in,"  she  said  coming  home 
one  evening  with  Dick. 

"How  is  it  for  coming  to  our  dance  at  the 
Masonic?" 

"And  you'll  wear  a  little  blue  apron?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  yes,  thanks,  Dick." 

"That's  drawing  in?"  Dick  said  to  tease. 

"When  is  it?" 

"September." 

"You  mean  to  get  in  early,"  she  said. 

"With  so  many  engagements,"  he  said,  to  tease 
again. 

"But  I  am  going  to  stop,"  she  said,  more  seriously. 
"Next  winter  I  won't  go  to  one  dance,  not  one. 
Why,  I  haven't  put  anything  in  the  bank  for  weeks 
and  weeks." 

"There's  plenty  of  time,"  Dick  said. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening — moonlight,  and  still 
and  cold — a  little  fog  hanging  low" on  the  trees  on 
the  road.  The  detonators  would  be  going  in  the 
morning,  and  trains  would  be  late. 

"A  ride  would  be  just  splendid  to-night,"  Mary 
said. 

"Can't  say,  as  I  don't  ride,"  Dick  answered. 

"Oh,  but  you've  been  on  a  horse,"  she  argued. 

"Yes,  I've  been  on  a  horse"  (copying  her  voice). 
Then  putting  his  head  back  against  the  cushions,  he 
went  on,  "Boss  had  me  up  north  four  or  five  years 
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ago,  and  said  I  could  bike,  but  it  rained,  and  the 
roads  were  that  bad  I  couldn't  go.  Day  or  two  I 
was  tired  of  waiting,  so  hired  a  horse." 

"Did  you  stick  on?"  Mary  interrupted,  and  she 
was  picturing  it. 

"Yes,  but  the  brute  did  pretty  much  as  it  liked. 
I  didn't  get  over  much  ground,  so  went  back  to  town 
till  it  cleared  up.  I  was  that  stiff." 

"Just  a  short  time,  or  all  day?"  Mary  asked. 

"Stuck  to  it  all  day,"  he  said  and  laughed.  Trust 
Dick  not  to  give  in  at  once.  "It  jolted  me  here, 
jolted  there,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  you  had  the  stirrup  leathers  too  long," 
Mary  said. 

"Daresay;  anyway  I  got  them  tighter,  so  that  my 
knees  jammed  into  the  leather  pieces." 

"And  then  you  were  all  scrunched  up?"  she  asked 

He  looked  to  see  what  she  meant. 

"More  awkward  than  before,  so  I  let  them  out, 
and  then  the  saddle  slipped  round." 

"And  you  fell  off?"  Mary's  voice  was  for  the 
boy  who  might  have  been  hurt. 

"Got  a  bit  muddy." 

"And  not  hurt?" 

"No."  Then  for  Mary  pulled  her  coat  closer: 
"Are  you  cold?"  he  asked. 

"Dick?" 

"I'm  listening,"  and  his  voice  had  changed  a  little. 

"Just  a  horse  and  a  night  like  this.  Often  and 
often  we'd  be  coming  in  late,  and  let  the  horses  out 
after  the  last  gate  in,  and  they'd  go,  because  there 

was  feed  soon.  And  the  feel  of  it  all "  then 

she  leant  back. 

"The  night  I  went  for  the  doctor  for  mother  it 
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was  moonlight  most  of  the  time,  but  there  was  a 
dust  haze  over  everything,  and  it  tasted."  She  went 
on  slowly,  "Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I  did  right  in 
going  for  the  doctor,  if  I  couldn't  have  done  more 
if  I  had  stayed,  and  watched  and  fanned,  because 
you  see  father  wasn't  a  bit  well  then " 

"He  couldn't  have  gone,"  Dick  interrupted. 

"No,  but  if  I  had  stayed  too,  and  not  got  the 
doctor  at  all,  we  might  have  just  pulled  her  round, 
because  it  turned  cool  almost  directly,  and  it  was  the 
heat  more  than  anything  else.  And  if  only  I  hadn't 
forgotten  to  look  in  the  medicine  chest  when  we  were 
making  up  the  store  list.  You  see,  father  for- 
gets   " 

"I  know,  but  you  did  all  you  could." 

He  had  heard  it  before,  and  heard  Mary  blame 
herself.  She  noticed  the  "I  know,"  and  changed. 

"Does  father  do  his  work  all  right?"  she  asked. 

"He  earns  his  money." 

But  she  would  not  be  put  off.  "Does  he  forget 
and  that?" 

"He  can  tell  us  sometimes  about  stock  up  north, 
if  we  haven't  handled  it  before,  and  his  work  is 
always  neat,  but  he  is  an  old  man,"  and  then  Dick 
wished  he  had  left  the  last  unsaid. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  over  it?"  she  asked  quickly, 
anxiously. 

"Everybody's  work  has  to  be  checked,"  Dick 
evaded. 

"Dick,  are  you  doing  my  father's  work?" 

"I  do  my  own,"  he  evaded  again,  smiling. 

"I  won't  have  to  go  out  any  more,  then,"  she 
said,  very  quietly. 
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"You're  gassing  all  up  the  spout,"  Dick  said,  with 
some  anger  he  did  not  feel.  "He's  fit  for  years 
yet." 

Mary  was  not  satisfied,  and  coming  home  in  the 
train  next  evening  she  met  Harry,  so  tackled  him, 
to  see  if  the  real  state  of  things  had  leaked  out  at 
home. 

"Dick's  balmy.  He  does  things  for  other  chaps 
to  keep  himself  busy,"  the  boy  said.  "Don't  you 
worry  if  he  helps  your  dad.  If  he  wants  a  thing 
quick  he  does  it  himself,  don't  matter  who  should 
do  it." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Margaret  was  with  Alec  that  winter,  so  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mary  went  to  them  for  three  weeks. 

"It  will  rain  all  the  time,"  Margaret  said  in  the 
invitation,  "and  the  roads  are  bad,  but  the  change 
will  do  your  father  good,  and  we  shall  both  be  very 
glad  to  see  you.  It  will  be  like  old  times,  though 
the  farm  isn't  Willewa." 

Mary  had  been  worrying  over  her  father's  holiday 
a  little,  as  she  did  not  want  it  to  cost  much. 
They  had  talked  of  going  to  Bright,  for  the  hills 
and  the  snow,  but  if  Mr.  Brown  could  not  go  on 
working  much  longer,  that  would  be  extravagance. 
Instead,  there  were  two  second-class  fares  to 
Warragul,  and  Margaret  to  meet  them  with  warm 
rugs  in  the  buggy.  It  rained  as  they  drove  out, 
just  a  soaking  drizzle,  and  Mary's  boots  were  heavy 
with  mud  after  opening  the  several  gates. 

Alec  had  a  cold,  but  he  would  be  all  right  in  a 
day  or  two,  Margaret  said.  Most  likely  he  would 
go  north  when  his  lease  expired,  and  take  up  dairy- 
ing in  Queensland. 

Margaret  was  to  have  asked  a  neighbour  to  come 
across  to  milk,  but  missed  him  at  the  station,  and 
then  forgot — the  "immigrant"  boy  Alec  had  could 
not  milk  yet,  and  Margaret  could  not  either. 

"I'd  love  to,  Margaret;  let  me,"  Mary  said.  So 
when  the  boy  brought  the  animals  in,  Mary  set 
out  with  the  buckets. 

162 
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The  neighbour  had  heard,  though,  in  a  round- 
about way,  and  a  shy  youth  in  a  big,  yellow  oilskin, 
matching  his  hair  and  the  week-old  stubble  on  his 
face,  slouched  into  the  shed  before  she  had  milked 
one  cow.  He  drew  back  a  little  when  he  saw  her, 
but  the  boy  called  him  in,  and  Margaret,  in  goloshes 
and  Alec's  overcoat,  introduced  him.  He  showed 
Mary  how  to  separate  the  milk,  impressing  upon 
her  the  need  of  even  speed  in  turning  the  handle, 
and  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  everything  in  the 
dairy. 

"A  bloke  thinks  he  can  do  dairying  and  runs  his 
milk  through  anyhow,  then  he  says  the  company 
don't  pay  fair  tests  when  he  gets  them  different 
every  time,"  he  said;  and  went  on,  "Then  he  don't 
get  top  grade  for  his  cream  if  the  cans  ain't  clean, 
and  it  goes  off." 

"Billy  isn't  a  bad  little  chap,  but  he  thinks  no  one 
can  do  anything  but  himself,"  Alec  said,  the  deck 
chair  he  was  sitting  in  looking  rather  incongruous  by 
the  fire.  Mr.  Brown  was  in  another.  "If  he's 
taken  all  that  trouble  to  tell  you  about  dairying," 
Alec  went  on,  "you've  found  favour  in  his  sight, 
and  he'll  ask  you  to  marry  him." 

"Oh,  I  hope  he  doesn't,"  Mary  answered,  and 
they  all  laughed  at  the  look  on  her  face. 

"You  needn't  be  frightened  he  will  be  inconsol- 
able," Margaret  said.  "The  story  is  that  he  has 
asked  every  girl  in  the  district  who  can  milk,  because 
he  wants  a  useful  wife." 

"And  hasn't  been  successful  yet?"  Mary  asked. 

"He's  a  decent  enough  little  chap,"  Alec  said,  and 
the  "little"  repeated  told  its  tale.  "I  suppose  the 
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girls  are  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,"  he  finished 
with. 

The  youth  came  every  morning  and  evening,  even 
when  Alec  was  better,  coming  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon each  day,  and  staying  later  each  time,  till  Mary 
said  he  must  be  sleeping  in  the  hay  shed,  and  Mar- 
garet suggested  asking  him  to  stay  altogether. 
Alec  each  morning  asked  if  the  important  event 
had  taken  place,  and  Mary  was  a  little  cross  about 
it.  It  seemed  horrible  to  her  to  take  big  things  so 
lightly,  and  the  youth  was  quite  blind  to  hints. 
He  was  about  two  and  twenty,  younger  than 
Mary,  and  had  a  small  farm  of  his  own.  He  lived 
alone,  the  parents  and  another  brother  owning  and 
living  on  the  farm  they  worked. 

"He's  quite  a  catch,"  Alec  said.  "The  place 
hasn't  a  debt,  the  cows  are  all  paid  for,  and  they're 
a  good  little  lot.  The  horses  aren't  bad,  and  every- 
thing is  in  good  order  and  repair." 

"That  would  do  for  an  advertisement,  and  it's 
lovely  and  green  over  the  hills,"  Mary  said. 

"You'd  better  stay,  then,"  Alec  suggested. 

The  youth  found  out  when  they  were  leaving,  and 
the  night  before,  such  a  stormy  one  that  Mary 
thought  no  one  could  venture  out,  he  managed  to 
get  her  alone,  and  asked  her.  He  was  quite  sure 
she  would  suit  him,  because  she  had  picked  up  the 
separating  and  care  of  the  cream  so  quickly. 

And  when  Mary  came  in  with  the  supper  she 
had  been  helping  Margaret  get,  Alec's  wink  was 
very  visible  and  his  chuckle  quite  audible,  for  he 
guessed  from  her  face  what  had  happened. 

"You're  a  beast,  Alec,"  she  said  afterwards. 
"Why  couldn't  you  have  told  him  I  had  half  a  dozen 
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husbands  in  town,  or  something  to  put  him  off, 
instead  of  just  egging  him  on?" 

"I  didn't  do  anything." 

"But  you  said  things,  and  it's  an  awful  night  for 
anyone  to  be  out." 

"Then  ask  him  to  stay,  and  he  will  propose  again 
in  the  morning." 

"He's  gone." 

The  change  did  them  both  good,  though  Mary's 
temper  took  some  days  to  recover,  and  Mr.  Brown's 
holiday  had  been  spent  principally  by  the  fire  with 
a  book. 

Alec  had  taken  up  land  in  Queensland,  had  paid 
one  short  visit  to  see  the  property,  was  going  over 
again  in  a  few  weeks  to  see  that  his  fencing  had 
been  done  satisfactorily,  and  when  his  lease  expired 
in  late  September,  he  was  going  there  to  live. 

"We'll  be  more  scattered  than  ever  then,"  he  said. 

Margaret  was  going  to  another  brother  Broken 
Hill  way. 

The  holidays  had  been  nice,  the  hills  so  green  with 
grass,  brown  bracken  fern  in  places.  It  was  all  so 
fresh  and  clean.  The  well  cared  for  animals,  in  con- 
trast to  the  lean  ones  which  roamed  the  roads;  the 
big  draught  horses  who  had  got  to  know  Mary,  and 
were  so  tall  to  rug,  the  one  lighter  one  for  the 
buggy;  the  pigs  and  the  fowls,  and  the  big  pile  of 
apples  which  the  horses  loved,  in  the  corner  of  the 
chaff-room ;  the  dripping  brown  gums  with  the  sun- 
light through  them,  for  there  had  been  some  good 
days. 

Melbourne  looked  bleak  and  unhappy  the  morning 
they  came  back.  It  had  been  drizzling,  and  what 
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few  people  there  were  went  by  quickly  in  overcoats, 
umbrellas  up,  noses  red. 

Mary  half  thought  Dick  would  be  there  to  meet 
them,  but  he  was  not,  and  he  did  not  come  in  for 
several  evenings.  While  they  were  away  Mr.  Jones 
had  taken  over  interests  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane, 
and  Dick  had  become  Melbourne  manager. 

He  came  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Mary 
heard  his  step  while  she  was  putting  away  the  week's 
washing,  and  Ina,  too,  from  putting  Sybil  to  bed — 
Sybil,  who  had  been  playing  up  since  Grandpa  had 
come  back  to  spoil  her,  and  was  trying  her  mother's 
temper. 

"I'm  not  going  to  have  that  man  in  every  even- 
ing," Ina  called,  and  they  heard  in  the  dining-room, 
for  Charlie  noticed  Dick  stiffen.  Mary  thought 
they  must  have  done  so,  she  had  heard  so  plainly, 
and  called,  "Who,  Charlie?" 

Then  she  looked  in  at  the  door,  hair  a  little  ruffled 
from  her  work,  and  her  face  flushed  at  her  sister's 
remark. 

"Charlie,  Ina  says  you  aren't  to  stay  in  every 
evening.  Dick,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
dutiful  wife?" 

But  Dick  had  no  answer  ready.  Charlie  moved 
off  to  get  something,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  in  his 
room. 

"We've  got  to  congratulate  you,"  Mary  said. 

"What  about?"  Dick  asked. 

"Well,  isn't  it  a  big  thing?"  she  asked. 

"Nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about." 

"Didn't  Mrs.  Fotheringham  want  to  kiss  you  the 
night  you  told  her?"  Mary  said,  a  little  teasingly. 

"She  doesn't  know,"  was  the  answer,  still  grumpy. 
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Mary  put  hands  on  his  shoulders.  "Well,  we'll 
just  go  in  and  tell  her  now,"  she  said. 

"Rot." 

"But,  Dick,  true,  if  I  were  she  I'd  be  just  awfully 
pleased,  and  I  know  I'd  want  to  do  it." 

"Well,  do  it  yourself,  then,"  he  said,  and  the  face 
was  a  boy's,  with  mischief  in  it.  Perhaps  there 
was  something  else  underneath  as  he  spoke,  the  little 
brown  eyes  were  twinkling  so. 

But  Mrs.  Fotheringham  did  know,  for  Mary  met 
Harry  a  few  evenings  after,  and  he  told  her  all 
about  it.  "Ma  is  that  pleased,"  he  said. 

"But  she  never  lets  Dick  see  when  she  is  pleased," 
Mary  said. 

"No,  ma  keeps  things  to  herself  a  bit,"  the  boy 
said.  Which  is  a  silly  thing  to  do,  Mary  thought, 
but  did  not  say  anything  further. 

The  spring  came,  sunny  days  which  it  was  a  sin 
to  spend  inside,  but  Mary  was  glad  when  there  was 
a  case  and  she  had  some  night  work.  One  week 
she  had  a  pound  above  the  usual  amount  for  the 
bank. 

She  had  refused  one  invitation,  which  had  meant 
a  new  frock,  and  the  aunt  had  remonstrated. 

"I  don't  think  I  ought  to  spend  so  much,"  Mary 
said.  "It  takes  an  awful  time  to  get  anything  worth 
calling  anything  into  the  bank,  and  I  don't  think 
father  is  so  well." 

Mrs.  Phillips  watched  Mr.  Brown  closely  when 
he  came  out  on  the  Sunday,  but  she  could  see  no 
change. 

"We  don't  want  you  to  turn  a  money  grubber 
altogether,"  she  said. 

"But  if  anything  did  happen,  Charlie  couldn't  do 
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much,"  Mary  answered.  "It  is  all  he  can  do  to 
keep  Ina  and  the  kid." 

"We'll  see  what  we  can  do,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said. 

Ina  had  said  she  did  not  think  Mary  enjoyed 
outings  much;  she  could  always  put  them  aside  if 
pennies  were  scarce,  but  Mary's  face  told  a  different 
tale. 

Then  the  family  moved.  The  Fotheringhams, 
who  owned  both  houses,  bought  with  joint  earnings 
and  rent,  wanted  to  sell  and  move,  and  had  a  good 
offer;  so  Charlie  found,  after  a  lot  of  bother,  a  little 
old  wooden  villa  in  a  nicer  part,  with  a  little  more 
ground,  and  not  quite  such  terrible  wall  paper,  at  a 
not  very  much  increased  rent. 

Ina  was  happier.  The  Fotheringhams  had 
bought  a  larger  house  in  the  old  street,  but  that 
was  some  distance  away,  and  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
for  Dick  to  pop  in. 

There  was  an  envelope  in  his  writing  for  Mary 
one  morning,  and  an  invitation  card  inside. 

"Ina,  could  I  buy  that  blue  frock  you  don't  want, 
if  it  will  alter?"  she  asked. 

"Has  auntie  got  you  an  invitation  to  the  Arm- 
strongs?" 

"No,  Dick  wants  me  to  go  to  the  Masons,"  and 
Mary  watched  Ina's  face  as  she  spoke. 

Then  there  was  a  storm,  but  Mr.  Brown  and 
Charlie  were  both  there,  and  Mary  got  her  way. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"Does  it  please  you?" 

And  Mary,  sitting  on  the  sofa,  looking  at  the 
newspaper,  which  rather  effectively  hid  her,  did  not 
even  look  up.  As  far  as  the  looking-glass  and  Ina's 
eyes  went,  she  did  look  nice.  The  blue  of  her  frock 
was  almost  the  blue  of  the  little  apron  Dick  was 
to  wear  next  evening,  and  the  colour  made  her  eyes 
more  blue.  They  were  bright,  too,  as  Dick  could 
have  seen  if  she  had  only  opened  them  a  wee  bit 
wider,  and  there  was  a  little  more  colour  under  the 
dark  skin.  Just  the  anticipation  of  next  evening 
brought  it,  and  Dick. 

"Well,  stand  up  and  let's  look  at  you,"  Dick  said 
from  near  the  table,  and  there  was  something  of 
that  which  was  in  Mary's  eyes  in  his  own. 

She  stood  up,  bending  over  to  smooth  down  the 
front,  which  was  quite  unnecessary.  She  and  Ina 
between  them  had  altered  the  frock  very  success- 
fully. Dick,  to  hide  his  approval,  asked,  "Don't 
they  have  something  in  their  hair?" 

"I  said  you  ought  to  have  that  gold  band,"  Ina 
said,  looking  her  up  and  down  from  her  chair. 

"They  do,"  Mary  said,  "but  I  don't,"  with  just 
a  little  emphasis  on  the  "I." 

"Why  don't  you  put  one  of  those  pad  things  in 
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your  hair?1'  Dick  asked.     Her  hair  was  rather  un- 
tidy. 

"Because  I  don't  like  them,  and  if  I  don't  suit 
as  I  am — "  Mary  answered. 

"I  can  get  someone  else.  You've  left  that  too 
late,  and  you  know  it,"  Dick  said,  but  he  had  to 
come  over  and  stand  by  her,  with  a  little  of  the 
"proud  proprietor"  air  which  showed  sometimes. 

Ina  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  play. 

"If  you  give  us  just  the  waltz  part,  Dick  can  just 
have  a  few  preliminaries,"  Mary  said,  and  Dick  put 
his  arm  through  hers,  while  Ina  turned  to  the 
"Merry  Widow,"  then  being  played  in  Melbourne. 

Dick  was  an  abominable  dancer,  he  was  so  stiff, 
and  before  each  dance  that  winter  Mary  had  coaxed 
Ina  to  play  some  dance  music,  "Just  to  soften  him," 
she  said.  It  had  not  made  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence. In  the  waltz  he  said  he  never  could  get  the 
"little  step"  in. 

Then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  peal  was  so  loud  it 
had  evidently  been  rung  before. 

"They'll  wake  Sybil,"  Ina  said  to  Mary.  "Just 
pull  her  door  to  as  you  go  by." 

There  were  two  big  men  in  overcoats,  felt  hats 
shading  their  faces,  at  the  door,  and  they  drew  back 
into  the  darkness  a  little  as  Mary  opened  it,  evi- 
dently she  not  being  what  they  expected. 

"Could    you    tell    me      where    a    Mr.   Charlie 

Morgan  "  the  larger  of  the  two  said,  in  the 

uncertain  voice  people  use  when  they  find  themselves 
at  the  wrong  house. 

"Oh,  Ned — don't  you  know  me?"  Mary  said 
quickly. 
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"Our  little  girl,"  in  very  big  astonishment;  then 
"We  won't  come  in,  Mary,"  Ned  said. 

"Of  course  you  will,"  Mary  said.  "I'm  only  try- 
ing on." 

"Straight?"  Ned  asked. 

"You  won't  land  us  on  a  parcel  of  strangers?" 
Alec  asked. 

"Father  will  be  glad,"  Mary  said.  She  was 
standing  by  the  hat  rack  in  the  hall  as  they  took  off 
their  coats,  and  called,  "Father,  Charlie." 

Ned  fumbled  at  a  packet  in  his  overcoat  pocket 
after  it  was  on  the  hook.  "I  haven't  forgotten  to 
bring  the  balls  in,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  think  it  was  going  to  rain?"  Mary 
asked. 

And  Ned,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  room,  a 
big,  brown  background  for  her  blue  slightness, 
said,  "Well,  we  could  do  with  an  inch  or  two,"  and 
she  had  to  turn  to  smile  up  at  him  at  the  recollection, 
the  box  of  sweets  in  her  hands. 

"Not  raining  is  it?"  Ina  asked  as  they  shook 
hands.  "But  it  generally  does  when  you  country 
people  come  to  town." 

"As  if  we  didn't  get  enough,"  Alec  said. 

"And  Ina,"  Mary  said,  "Ned  didn't  forget  you 
like  sweets,  sweets  to  the  sweet,  my  dear."  She 
turned  to  Ned.  "Don't  say  I  didn't  give  a  message 
you  wouldn't  give  yourself." 

"Strenuous  city  life  has  left  a  little  of  the  imp 
behind,"  Ned  said,  as  he  looked  over  her  head  to 
Ina;  "but  you  haven't  a  shelf  high  enough  to  put 
her  on  here." 

Dick  was  listening  to  what  was  double  Dutch 
to  him,  an  aggressive  look  on  his  mouth.  Mrs. 
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Fotheringham  had  found  out  he  was  taking  Mary 
to  the  dance  next  evening,  and  through  the  even- 
ing meal  had  been  very  insistent  on —  "She'll 
make  use  of  you,  but  if  a  man  comes  along 
she  thinks  her  class,  she'll  turn  you  down,"  and  it 
did  seem  that  this  big  man  turned  to  Mary  most, 
the  other  talking  to  Charlie  and  Mr.  Brown. 

"Do  you  hear  this?"  Charlie  called  over  to  Ina. 
"Alec  forgets  all  his  friends,  fixes  his  wedding  for 
to-morrow,  and  comes  to  tell  us  the  night  before." 

"To-morrow?"  and  both  Ina  and  Mary  came 
over,  surprise  on  their  faces. 

"You  never  said  anything  of  that,"  Ina  said  to 
Mary. 

"And  you  never  even  hinted  it  when  we  were 
there,"  both  Mary  and  Mr.  Brown  said  together. 

"We  only  fixed  things  up  the  end  of  the  month," 
Alec  explained.  "And  there  has  been  so  much  to 
do,  I  thought  Margaret  would  probably  tell  you. 
I'm  only  back  from  the  Downs  a  week." 

"Talk  about  a  surprise  packet,"  Mary  said. 

"Glad  you  are  doing  your  duty,  old  chap,"  Charlie 
said. 

Mr.  Brown  shook  hands  again. 

"I'll  be  going,"  Dick  said  to  Mary,  the  look 
deeper  on  his  face. 

"No,  why?"  Mary  asked.  "I  want  you  to  meet 
Ned." 

"I  have,"  very  aggressively. 

"But  more,"  Mary  argued. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  do,"  and  she  put  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

Ned  heard  his  name,  and  looked  over.  Some- 
thing in  Mary's  face  made  him  look  again  at  the 
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fresh  young  fellow  with  the  big  forehead  and  rather 
harsh  features.  The  firm  mouth  became  gentler 
as  he  looked.  The  fates  had  been  kind  to  Mary, 
he  thought;  the  man  would  be  a  man  in  emergency. 

They  were  all  asking  explanations  from  Alec, 
and  in  the  end  gleaned  that  his  fiancee  had  lived 
near  Warragul. 

"But "  Mary  said. 

"She  was  away  while  you  were  down,"  Alec  said. 
"And  you  know  you  took  it  for  granted  that  I  would 
go  on  as  usual."  He  smiled.  "It  was  through  her 
people  I  bought  the  Downs'  land.  She  has  a 
brother  there,  who  went  up  just  after  I  went  to 
Warragul,  and  she  has  been  up  there  and  liked  it, 
Mary."  He  looked  over  at  Mary,  and  said  aside, 
"It  is  Mary,  too,"  and  went  on,  "Mary  was  going  up 
again  to  him,  because  the  south  doesn't  agree  with 
her  too  well  in  the  winter,  but  he  got  married,  so 
we  thought  we  might  as  well  do  the  same." 

He  said  it  all  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way,  but 
they  could  notice  some  excitement  below. 

"And  you  are  going  north?"  Ina  asked. 

"To-day  three  weeks,"  Alec  answered,  and  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Brown,  "I've  never  been  down  the 
coast,  so  we're  off  to  Lome  to-morrow." 

"I  suppose  you'll  be  following  Alec's  example?" 
Ina  asked  Ned. 

"I'll  let  you  know  in  good  time,"  he  answered. 

Mary  looked  hard  at  Ina,  and  said  to  her  after- 
wards that  she  shouldn't  say  things  like  that  to  Ned, 
knowing  very  well  that  he  had  wanted  to  marry  her 
once,  and  then  when  he  did  care  a  big  lot  for  some- 
one else,  she  threw  him  over  for  a  man  with  more 
money. 
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Ina  told  her  to  have  a  little  more  sense,  for  Ned 
must  have  forgotten  both  in  the  years  which  had 
passed  since. 

Dick  turned  to  Alec.  "You  are  trying  the  north," 
he  said.  "How  are  you  off  for  railways  up  there?" 

"Things  compare  very  favourably,"  Alec  said. 
"We  are  three  miles  from  a  station,  and  there  is  a 
train  every  day,  slower,  of  course,  because  of  the 
gauge." 

Then  they  all  talked. 

"It  will  be  a  great  country  when  it  is  developed 
properly,"  Mr.  Brown  said,  and  his  face  flushed,  as 
it  always  did  when  he  became  enthusiastic.  "But 
we  want  railways,"  then  tracing  on  the  newspaper 
with  his  thumb,  "See  here,  they  all  want  linking  up, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria.  That 
will  bring  the  squatter,  the  farmer,  nearer  the  mines 
and  the  seaboard.  Open  the  whole  place  up. 
Connect  it  all."  His  hands  were  trembling  a  little. 
"Mary,  get  a  map." 

Mary  brought  an  old  atlas  from  the  book  shelf. 

"My  glasses?"  Mr.  Brown  asked,  and  they  were 
looked  for  on  the  mantelpiece  in  his  room,  but  at 
last  found  in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  found  the  map  too  small  to  show  some 
of  the  newer  lines,  and  made  heavy  pencil  marks 
on  it,  with  lighter  ones  to  show  where  he  would  put 
the  new  lines. 

"I  don't  know  enough  about  the  west,"  he  said. 
"That  Perth-Adelaide  line  will  bring  it  nearer,  of 
course,  but  can't  say  whether  it  will  do  much  good. 
It's  here  we  want  it,  and  here,  to  link  up  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  let  the  big  liners  call  at  Darwin. 
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There's  great  cattle  country  all  through  there."  He 
had  to  stop. 

"And  droughts?"  someone  asked. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Brown  went  on.  "The  railways  will 
come  in  there.  Stock  can  be  moved  quickly  to  grass, 
then;  no  dying  on  the  roads — the  only  way  to 
manage  them." 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  crossing  his  legs.  "It 
will  be  a  grand  country,  a  great  country  then,  when 
we  have  the  population." 

Through  the  years  both  Mary  and  Ned  went 
back  to  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown's:  "We'll  have  to 
move  further  west,  it's  getting  too  crowded  out." 
(Someone  had  been  thinking  of  selecting  portion  of 
Gidyaroo,  that  part  which  made  Willewa  after- 
wards, and  feeling  ran  hot,  but  Mr.  Brown  had 
blocked  the  would-be  neighbour  by  putting  a  large 
tank  near — his  necessary  improvement  to  prove 
ownership.)  And,  again,  when  there  was  talk  of 
the  railway  coming  closer,  their  hundred  mile  dis- 
tance could  not  be  called  near :  "Horses  were  good 
enough,  and  we  don't  want  the  small  people  who 
come  with  the  railways,"  Mr.  Brown  had  said. 

Things  had  changed  since  then,  and  going  back 
only  a  few  years — to  the  last  big  drought — Mary 
could  remember  Mr.  Brown  saying  that  if  they  had 
had  a  good  train  service  on  the  line  which  had  been 
surveyed,  but  never  begun,  and  which  would  have 
passed  within  twenty  miles  of  the  homestead,  so 
much  stock  would  have  been  saved,  or  returned  a 
little  value  from  the  nearest  boiling  down  works. 

"They  had  better  go  on  with  what  they  have," 
Dick  broke  in.  "We've  got  lines  in  Victoria  put 
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down  years  ago  to  open  country,  and  they've  had 
to  be  closed.  Better  see  where  settlement  goes 
before  they  rush  in  with  new  lines." 

"You'll  never  get  it  that  way,"  Charlie  said. 

Mr.  Brown  was  hardly  listening.  As  he  looked 
into  the  map  and  dotted  lines  with  his  pencil  he  was 
happy. 

"See  how  they  will  go.  The  centre  line  from 
Darwin,  through  Pine  Creek  and  Oodnadatta  to 
Adelaide,  and  then  the  branch  lines  this  side.  Do 
you  see  those  in  Queensland,  Alec?  Do  you  say 
best  here,"  never  waiting  for  an  answer,  "Winton 
across,  Longreach  across,  and  below  from  Bourke. 
No,  north  and  then  west  there." 

"Some  they  can  never  settle  closely,"  Alec  said, 
and  added  the  single  word  "Water." 

•"And  have  they  bored  everywhere,  and  found 
tanks  won't  hold  everywhere  yet?"  Mr.  Brown 
asked.  His  voice  sounded  angry,  for  he  was  more 
excited. 

"And  that  will  cost  millions,"  Dick  said.  "I  say 
who  will  pay  for  that,  we?  No,  I  tell  you;  improve 
what  we  have  first,  break  up  the  big  estates  nearer 
home,  and  improve  the  train  services  we  have. 
There's  plenty  of  room  for  thousands,  and  employ- 
ment for  them,  too,  before  taking  on  anything  costly 
like  that  for  the  next  fifty,  sixty  years." 

"I'm  sure  we  could  do  with  better  carriages  on  our 
line,"  Ina  said,  and  there  was  just  the  trace  of  a 
smile  on  Alec's  face. 

Mary  turned  to  Dick  to  back  her  father  up. 
"What  about  'The  Peril  from  the  North'  we  saw 
the  other  night,  if  they  don't  fill  up  all  the  country 
and  open  it  all  up,  as  father  says?"  she  said. 
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"You're  running  before  you  can  walk,"  he 
answered. 

"We  want  it,  and  here,  see  all  this  foolishness  of 
stopping  a  line  on  the  border."  Mr.  Brown  was 
peering  over  the  Victorian  portion  and  southern 
Riverina.  "And  some  locking  will  have  to  be  done 
on  the  big  rivers  to  allow  irrigation." 

"They'd  hardly  need  increased  train  service  there 
against  the  boats,"  Ned  said.  He  had  seen  photo- 
graphs of  the  river  boats  in  the  papers  during  the 
wool  season,  but  had  never  been  so  far  afield  him- 
self. 

"Boats!"  Mr.  Brown  looked  over  his  glasses. 
"Do  you  know  how  long  the  boats  can  run  on  the 
Darling  or  up  the  Murray?  A  few  months  every 
year,  sometimes  not  that.  They're  lucky  if  they  get 
their  wool  down  the  Darling  and  don't  have  to  team 
it.  Both  rivers  filled  with  snags  and  mud  banks."  He 
was  very  scornful.  "But  it  will  come,  it  will 
come."  He  turned  to  Mary.  "If  your  aunt  were 
here  she  would  tell  you  the  changes  she  has 
seen  since  she  and  your  uncle  lived  inland  from 
Rockhampton,  and  had  to  go  three  hundred  miles 
lo  port  on  horseback  most  of  the  way;  and  stores 
cost  anything  you  liked  to  pay.  The  railway  is  near 
the  old  place  now.  We'll  see  this  border  prejudice 
done  away  with  soon,  and  Victoria  helping  develop 
the  Riverina,  and  South  Australia  the  Darling — 
they're  all  South  Australians  up  that  way,  and 
Victorians  there,"  marking  upwards  about  Hay  and 
Balranald. 

"It's  too  big  a  scheme  for  us  to  see,"  Alec  said. 
"They'll  never  have  the  population  by  then." 

"Immigration,"  Mr.  Brown  said. 
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"And  that  affair  of  the  six  hatters?"  Ned  asked. 

"Hatters  won't  help  the  land,"  was  the  answer, 
then  "We'll  have  to  get  back  to  the  land,  Mary," 
and  Mr.  Brown  moved  over  to  the  armchair.  His 
excitement  had  made  him  very  tired.  "They'll 
have  to  get  more  of  the  right  kind  to  come  out  here," 
he  said.  "And  why  don't  they  now  seasons  are 
good?"  He  did  not  let  anyone  answer.  "The  work- 
ing man  is  afraid  that  the  more  men  there  are  here 
the  lower  his  wages  will  be,  and  the  capitalist  has 
been  bitten  so  often  he  is  afraid  of  Australia." 

"And  just  cause  very  often,"  Charlie  said,  for  he 
found  the  agency  work  very  up-hill  sometimes. 

"So  our  land,  splendid  land,  goes  to  waste.  We 
aren't  enough  to  develop  it  ourselves,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  made  a  good  thing,  hide  it  well,  in  case 
someone  else  will  come  and  do  likewise;  and  because 
folly  has  cost  Governments  dear  in  the  past,  they 
err  on  the  side  of  over-caution  now.  Take  your 
own  district,  Ned.  If  you  have  a  big  season,  there 
won't  be  enough  rolling  stock  to  bring  the  grain 
away." 

Ned  smiled  at  the  almost  true  shot.  "Some  has 
to  wait  a  while,"  he  said,  "but  we've  got  it  down 
sooner  or  later  so  far." 

Mary  looked  to  see  if  anyone  noticed  that  Mr. 
Brown's  argument  was  now  almost  identical  with 
Dick's  of  a  few  minutes  before. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mary  had  been  standing  watching  the  group,  her 
hand  on  the  mantelpiece,  one  foot  on  the  fender. 

Mr.  Brown  was  in  the  armchair,  his  eyes  so 
bright,  and  colour  in  his  face  made  him  look  younger, 
but  his  hands  trembled  as  he  put  them  together, 
then  on  his  knees,  again  together. 

Big  Ned  stood  to  the  side,  his  large  brown  hands 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  his  brown  eyes  livening 
the  heavy,  dark  face. 

Alec  stooped  more  with  the  years,  and  his  tall 
boniness  against  Ned,  contrasted  with  the  latter's 
bulk;  and  he  was  never  still. 

Charlie  was  leaning  lazily  against  the  other  end 
of  the  mantelpiece,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand. 

Dick  was  so  straight,  and  his  head  back,  in  front  of 
her;  and  Ina's  pretty  fairness  from  the  piano  stool 
the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"Play  something,"  Charlie  said,  and  Mary  moved 
off  to  get  supper. 

Ned  looked  over  to  Dick.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  Mr.  Brown  was,  how  things  were  going  gene- 
rally, and  see  what  difference  time  had  made  to 
Mary,  but  if  Dick  were  sufficiently  a  member  of  the 
house  to  be  her  assistant  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
would  forego  that,  but  Dick  never  stirred. 

Mary  came  back  for  a  d'oyley,  and  Ned  followed 
her  out.  Dick  turned,  the  ugly  look  on  his  face 
again. 
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"You'll  be  getting  that  dress  in  a  mess,"  Ned 
said. 

And  Mary  smiled  up  at  him.  "This?  Oh,  I'll 
just  throw  the  tail  over  my  shoulder,  and  when  it 
comes  to  tray  carrying,  if  you'll  do  it,  then  it'll  be 
all  right." 

She  spread  the  tray,  put  milk  on  to  boil,  then 
getting  a  loaf  and  butter  out,  sat  on  the  table. 

"Worse  still  for  the  frock,"  Ned  said. 

"Oh,  I'm  slavey,  so  I  know  where  I  can  sit." 

"Well,  how  are  things?"  Ned  asked. 

"Me?"  Mary  asked.  "I'm  all  right,  though 
there  aren't  signs  of  becoming  a  millionaire,  quite. 
"Father,"  she  stopped.  "Ned,  father  doesn't  do 
his  work  very  well  sometimes;  you  know  he  forgets, 
and  Dick  often  has  to  run  through  things  for  him." 

"And  you  think  he  won't  be  able  to  go  on  much 
longer,"  Ned  said.  "But  you  may  be  wrong.  He 
seems  very  fit  to-night.  It  was  like  one  of  our  old 
arguments." 

"He  got  a  bit  over-excited,  and  will  be  very  slack 
to-morrow*"  Mary  looked  more  worried  as  she 
went  on,  "If  Mr.  Jones  knew  Dick  sometimes  did 
father's  work,  he'd  have  to  go,  and,  well,  it  would 
just  break  him  up  altogether,  I  think." 

"It's  good  of  him  to  do  it,"  Ned  said,  to  take 
her  away  from  her  father. 

"Oh,  Ned,  you  don't  know  Dick,"  and  Mary's 
face  flushed  a  little,  and  her  eyes  brightened.  "He's 
manager  of  Jones  Ltd.  in  Melbourne  now,  and  he's 
only — how  old  am  I,  twenty-four?  Well,  he's 
twenty-seven.  That  wouldn't  be  a  very  big  thing 
for  anyone  who  had  a  fair  start,  but  he  hardly  went 
to  school  at  all  till  after  he'd  been  at  work  a  while, 
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and  then  he  used  to  go  to  night  classes,  and  try  to 
learn  a  few  things."  She  stopped  to  look  at  the 
milk  on  the  gas  stove.  "And  it  must  want  a  lot  of 
experience  and  a  cool  head  with  cabled  market 
advices  to  know  when  to  buy  a  big  lot,  and  when  to 
hold  off."  Her  heart  was  there.  "If  his 
people  had  been  different  it  wouldn't  have 
been  so  wonderful,  but  to  start  in  that  sordid,  little 
place,  with  the  people  all  little  and  mean,  and  have 
the  will  to  make  himself,  instead  of  being  one  of 
those  things  at  the  street  corners  with  cigarettes. 
Did  you  notice  him,  Ned?" 

"He  has  a  good  head,"  Ned  said,  but  felt  he  could 
say  nothing  which  would  satisfy  such  an  enthusiast 
as  Mary. 

"It  isn't  hard  to  work  up  to  anything  when  sur- 
roundings are  built  that  way,  but  it  must  have  been 
very  hard  to  start,  when  all  the  mates  were  of  a 
different  stamp,  to  first  grasp  the  idea  of  it."  Then 
she  had  to  lift  the  milk  over  to  the  table,  and  a  little 
hair  fell  loose  over  her  flushed  face. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  who  makes  Mary  happy,"  Ina 
said  as  they  came  back,  and  there  were  hard  lines 
to  Dick's  mouth,  his  eyes  unhappy  for  those  who 
could  look  into  them. 

"Alec,  I  can  remember  you,  strong  and  plenty  of 
sugar.  Father  a  good  deal  of  milk,  Charlie  half 
and  half,  Dick  strong,  but,  Ned,  how  does  yours 
go?" 

"Mary!  and  you  were  in  love  with  him  when  you 
were  ten,"  Ina  said,  watching  Dick. 

Dick  made  a  movement  quickly  with  the  paper  in 
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front  of  him  on  the  table,  looking  down  as  he  did 
so,  but  his  eyes  were  hard,  almost  cruel. 

"Ten  doesn't  help  one's  memory,"  Mary  said. 
"Sugar,  milk,  milk  only,  sugar  only,  plain?" 

"Milk,  and  hot,"  Ned  said. 

Then  Mary  smiled.  "Oh,  I  remember,"  she  said. 
"Father  and  Ned  arguing,  then  Ned  saying  "Might 
I  have  something  hot  in  this  please,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

Mr.  Brown  was  still  looking  at  the  map,  and  they 
talked  on  again.  Dick's  voice  was  harsh  now  as 
he  talked,  and  Ned  looked  sharply  over  at  him,  but 
he  hardly  looked  up. 

"The  farmers  think  they  develop  the  country," 
Dick  said.  "And  the  station  people  too,  but  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  city  people  finding  markets  for  their 
stuff,  they'd  be  in  a  hole.  The  city  man  finds  the 
capital  very  often,  and  he  finds  the  markets  too, 
and  the  city  trains  pay  for  those  in  the  country." 

He  was  very  aggressive,  but  Ned  said  quietly, 
"They  need  the  big  heads  there;  in  the  country  we 
can  often  be  mechanical." 

Alec  looked  over  at  the  pugnacious  little  man,  and 
Mary  thought  he  would  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  as  he 
often  did,  but  Charlie  said,  lazily,  "I  should 
like  lower  freights  to  get  the  machinery  out," 
and  did  not  finish  with,  "The  farmers  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,"  as  he  might  have  done 
from  his  own  sales  results. 

Dick  stood  up  to  go,  and  Mary  went  out  of  the 
room  with  him.  Ned  had  hoped  the  peppery  little 
man  would  have  waited  and  gone  as  far  as  roads 
lay  together  with  them,  but  there  was  half  an  hour 
yet  to  the  last  train,  and  Alec  had  not  moved.  He 
wanted  to  know  Dick. 
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"Will  it  do?"  Mary  asked. 

"You  do,"  Dick  said  as  he  put  on  his  coat,  "To 
make  use  of  a  chap,"  and  Mary  was  glad  she  had 
closed  the  door  after  her,  he  spoke  so  roughly. 

She  touched  his  collar,  which  had  rucked  up  as 
he  put  on  his  overcoat,  with  firm,  gentle  hands. 

"Perhaps,"  Mary  said. 

"Because  a  fellow  has  a  decent  position  you  look 
at  him.  You  wouldn't  know  me  if  I  hadn't  got 
this,"  he  went  on. 

"Sometimes  it's  the  man  who  makes  the  position, 
not  the  position  the  man,"  she  said,  and  wanted  to 
add  a  little  teasing  "my  dear"  at  the  end,  but  re- 
frained. 

"And  to-morrow?"  Mary  asked,  as  he  turned  to 
the  door. 

"No  to-morrow,"  he  said,  roughly. 

"Oh,  Dick,  and  I've  got  this  frock  all  for  you." 

"Eight  o'clock,  then,"  he  said  in  his  grumpiest 
voice,  then  as  she  said  "Good  night,"  he  turned  and 
held  her  with  fierce,  strong  arms,  his  hard  man's 
face  hurting  hers.  And  Mary  had  to  push  him 
away,  then,  as  he  left,  felt  she  could  not  go  back  to 
the  others,  so  went  off  to  the  kitchen  to  put  things 
ready  for  the  morning. 

The  whole  party  came  out  presently,  her  father 
cross  because  of  her  rudeness  to  their  guests. 

"Good  Heavens,  Mary,  as  if  you  couldn't  get  up 
a  minute  or  two  earlier,"  he  said. 

"As  if  they  mattered,  Mary,"  Ina  said. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  treat  us  after  coming  all  the 
way  out  to  see  you?"  Alec  asked. 

"If  I  hadn't  this  frock  on  I'd  come  all  the  way 
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to  the  station  with  you,  just  to  show  you  that  it  all 
really  was  appreciated,"  Mary  answered. 

Mr.  Brown  wanted  to  go  to  the  station  with  them, 
and  he  and  Charlie,  putting  on  caps  and  overcoats, 
were  ready  at  the  door,  Mr.  Brown  loth  to  see  the 
last  of  the  "boys,"  and  wishing  the  house  were  big 
enough  to  keep  them  the  night;  but  rain  drops  were 
falling  from  the  old  Morton  Bay  fig  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  the  light  from  the  corner  lamp  shone  on 
shining  asphalt,  so  the  two  men  started  off  alone. 

It  was  a  very  quiet,  gentle  Dick  who  called  in  the 
hansom  next  evening.  A  Dick  who  troubled  much 
about  wraps,  and  dances,  and  all  the  little  details  to 
make  Mary  enjoy  herself. 

The  "Merry  Widow"  was  the  opening  waltz, 
and  later  it  was  played  again  as  an  extra,  and  Mary 
felt  somehow  it  and  Dick  would  always  be  connected, 
and  the  dark  girl  pounding  away  at  the  piano,  with 
the  violin  and  harp  helping  the  tune. 

Coming  home,  she  said  suddenly,  "I  wish  you  had 
known  mother.  You  know  how  pretty  Ina  is?" 

Dick  did  not  like  Ina,  so  what  could  he  say? 

"Well,  mother  was  like  that,  only  she  had  grey 
eyes  like  auntie's,  such  nice  kindly  eyes,  and,  of 
course,  there  were  more  lines  on  her  face  than  Ina 
has.  And  oh,  Dick,  when  Ina  got  married,  and 
mother  and  I  were  at  home  just  our  two  selves,  we 
were  such  chums." 

"You  must  miss  her,"  Dick  said,  which  was  not 
exactly  sympathetic,  but  he  did  not  want  Mary  to 
cry,  and  she  seemed  very  near  it. 

"Ina  makes  me  cross,"  Mary  went  on,  "because 
she  is  like  mother  in  some  things.  Her  voice  is  just 
like  hers.  I  could  often  say,  'Yes,  mother,'  when 
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she  calls  'Girlie'  to  Sybil.  That's  why  father  thinks 
so  much  more  of  Ina  than  he  does  of  me.  And  yet 
mother  wasn't  selfish  like  Ina.  She  was  always 
doing  little  odd  things  for  father.  If  father  were 
coming  in  late,  and  if  none  of  the  men  were  about 
when  we  had  men,  and  afterwards  when  there 
weren't  any,  it  would  be — "We  may  as  well  put 
the  chaff  ready  for  the  horses — father  will  be  tired,' 
and  there  was  mother  to  talk  to  about  all  we  had 
seen  in  the  day,  if  I  had  been  out  too." 

"I  wish  I'd  had  a  chance  to  see  what  you've 
seen,"  Dick  said. 

And  he  was  right  to  change  the  subject.  He  had 
done  his  best  to  give  her  a  good  evening,  and  she 
was  grumbling  about  her  only  sister. 

"What  would  you  have?"  Mary  asked.  "Rains 
and  water  everywhere,  with  the  pelicans  and  swans, 
and  ibis  and  cranes,  and  ducks  all  about,  and  a  nice 
little  canoe  to  row  about  in,  and  the  grass  knee  deep, 
and  all  the  animals  rolling  fat,  and  father  saying, 
"We  could  do  with  a  couple  more  inches  now,  just 
to  bring  things  on?" 

"When  you  were  going  round  on  that  pony  of 
yours,  and  flashing  up  after  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
I  was  saying  'Yes,  sir,'  wearing  boots  out  running 
out  for  everyone,  and  getting  mighty  rough  hands 
and  boots  if  I  didn't  hurry,"  Dick  said,  but  he  was 
rather  proud  of  his  experience,  not  pitying  himself, 
as  the  speech  might  make  people  think. 

"Some  day  you'll  have  a  big  fly  round,  and  see 
more  than  I  ever  shall,"  Mary  said,  "because  you 
are  going  to  be  one  of  the  big  business  men.  Would 
you  really  have  liked  that  life  we  had  though?" 
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Dick  enjoyed  the  football  matches  and  the  boat- 
ing, the  week-end  jaunts,  the  club  and  the  theatres. 
She  could  not  imagine  his  rather  stiff  figure  on  a 
horse.  Was  it  the  discontent  which  spurs  men  on 
which  made  him  speak,  or  real  love  of  the  open 
life? 

"Like  it?"  he  asked.  "Do  you  think  any  chap 
likes  being  put  inside  walls  and  pushing  a  pen  all 
his  life  ?  If  I  liked  it  I  wouldn't  be  where  I  am  now. 
I'd  just  be  writing  invoices  like  your  dad." 

"Your  Utopia  is  brain  work  outside,"  Mary  said, 
"with  a  nice  big  home  and  a  motor,  and  near  enough 
to  the  city  to  give  a  theatre  whenever  you  wanted 
it,  or  a  dance." 

"Wouldn't  you  want  it,  too,  if  you  had  lived  in  a 
back  street,  with  squalling  kids  in  the  gutter,  and  a 
broken  fence  to  your  yard,  and  rain  coming  in  the 
roof?" 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  which  looked  at 
him.  Then  she  said,  "When  you  have  the  big  house 
and  the  grounds  and  the  car,  will  you  call  on  the 
two  people  in  the  little  creeper  cottage,  with  flowers 
everywhere?  Will  you,  Dick?" 

Dick  was  going  to  say  something,  for  he  turned 
to  her,  and  his  lips  parted  a  little,  but  they  were 
home,  and  he  got  out  to  help  her  down. 

She  ran  in  from  the  rain,  closing  the  gate,  for 
Dick  always  went  off,  she  calling  "Good  night"  and 
"Thank  you"  over  the  fence,  but  he  came  in,  catch- 
ing his  foot  on  one  of  the  tree  roots  which  had 
broken  the  asphalted  path  and  come  through. 

"You  ought  to  have  kept  the  cab  to  go  home  in, 
and  you'd  better  stay  the  night  now,"  Mary  said. 
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He  turned  up  the  bottom  of  his  trousers  and 
buttoned  his  coat.  "Did  you  like  it?"  he  asked. 

"Haven't  I  said  so?"  Mary  asked. 

"No,  you  never  say;  a  fellow  never  knows  when 
he  pleases  you,"  Dick  said. 

She  smoothed  down  his  collar,  and  her  hand 
touched  his  neck,  his  hair,  for  he  was  a  short-necked 
man.  He  was  very  gentle  as  he  lifted  her  hand 
down.  Then  he  turned,  and  the  gate  banged. 

Mary  had  a  feeling  that  something  had  been  left 
unsaid.  Was  he  going  to  tell  her  quietly  that  soon 
Mr.  Brown  would  have  to  leave  work,  that  he  was 
too  incompetent?  She  felt  she  was  not  good  enough 
to  Dick  for  all  he  did  for  her. 

She  had  not  cared  for  some  of  her  partn-ers  that 
evening.  There  had  been  too  much  of  aping  the 
gentleman  about  a  few  of  them.  About  the  only 
one  she  had  met  more  than  once  was  Mr.  Garbottle, 
in  Dick's  office.  She  liked  him,  perhaps,  because 
Mr.  Brown  did,  and  even  though  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  found  themselves  in  a  groove,  and  without 
being  brainless,  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  get  out 
of  it. 

She  wondered  if  Dick  had  seen  her  face  while 
she  was  being  very  much  patronised  by  an  elderly, 
red-faced,  racy-looking  man? 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

They  had  a  case  on,  which  meant  night  work  for 
Mary.  Dick  was  busy  with  night  work  too. 
Sometimes  they  caught  the  same  train  home,  and 
as  the  summer  came  on  Mary  noticed  heavy,  dark 
rings  under  his  eyes,  more  fine  lines  on  his  face,  and 
he  was  getting  more  bald.  The  strength  which  had 
stood  him  so  well  all  the  years  was  beginning  to  go 
a  little,  and  he  was  not  thirty.  Being  manager  was 
not  all  beer  and  skittles,  and  yet  he  was  happy  in  his 
work.  It  was  a  vent  for  the  energy,  restlessness, 
discontent  which  filled  him. 

Then  a  lull  came  for  Mary,  not  for  Dick. 

He  came  in  one  evening  when  Mr.  Brown  and 
Ina  were  dining  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  going  to  a 
concert  afterwards,  Charlie  working  late,  and  Mary 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  Sybil,  with  Hector 
happily  on  the  mat  because  he  was  allowed  inside, 
his  tail  thudding  the  floor  whenever  Mary  moved, 
and  he  greeted  Dick  with  eyes  that  were  eager,  an 
open  mouth,  and  licking  red  tongue. 

"I  believe  he  loves  you  more  than  I  do,"  Mary 
said,  as  the  man  dropped  on  the  sofa,  picking  up  a 
paper  as  he  did  so. 

Then  she  noticed  what  she  had  said.  She  was 
busy  with  a  blouse  that  had  been  lying  by  for  some 
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time,  and  Dick  gave  suggestions  from  the  sofa;  but 
he  was  restless,  the  cushions  were  pounded  into 
many  shapes,  and  twisted  and  turned  about.  Ina 
would  object  to  the  creases  on  the  crash  covers  she 
had  ironed  that  morning.  He  was  still  a  minute, 
his  head  on  a  cushion  over  the  raised  end  of  the  sofa, 
a  cushion  under  one  arm,  another  under  one  leg, 
which  looked  uncomfortable,  a  foot  on  the  floor. 
He  appeared  interested  in  something  in  the  paper 
as  Mary  glanced  over. 

"How'd  you  like  to  be  the  chap  who  rode  round 
Australia  on  the  bike?"  he  asked. 

"It  would  be  jolly  interesting,  I  think,"  Mary 
said,  but  did  not  look  up,  as  she  was  watching  the 
gathers  as  she  put  the  sleeve  in;  they  seemed  to  be 
further  round  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

"Think  I'll  join  him,  then.  A  fellow  can't  see 
much  of  the  country  if  he  sticks  at  pen-driving  all 
his  natural." 

"It  would  do  you  good,  you  know,"  Mary  said, 
and  her  face  was  a  little  enthusiastic  as  she  looked 
up  and  over  at  the  sofa. 

"Dash  the  good,"  he  said,  sitting  up.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  ma  and  the  boys  I'd  have  gone  long 
ago.  Now  it's  too  late  to  enjoy  it." 

Mary  could  make  a  calculation,  fifteen  years  of 
town  every  day,  and  he  still  a  young  man.  She 
knew  how  long  the  few  years  seemed  which  she  had 
turned  the  same  street  corner. 

He  lay  still  for  a  while,  and  Mary  finished  the 
second  armhole. 

"Say,  Mary,  what  would  you  do  if  you  told  a  chap 
he'd  have  to  straighten  up  or  go,  and  he  didn't 
straighten  up?"  He  was  peering  into  a  piece  of 
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braid  on  the  sofa  arm,  marking  it  along  with  one 
finger. 

"Well,  the  work  has  to  be  done,"  she  said,  "and 
if  it  isn't  done  properly  the  firm  is  blamed,  and 
suffers  accordingly."  She  stopped  a  minute  to 
thread  her  needle,  and  went  on,  "But  I'd  feel  like 
giving  him  just  another  chance  for  himself."  He 
did  not  answer.  "Has  Wilson  been  drinking  again?" 

"Away  all  last  week,  and  muddling  everything 
yesterday,"  Dick  said. 

"Was  that  why  you  were  back  last  week?"  Mary 
asked. 

"Don't  mind  that  for  a  chap  now  and  then,  if 
he's  ill  or  anything,  but  two  weeks  a  month  is  pretty 
stiff,  and  the  statements  were  out  late  again,"  he 
said,  and  Mary  wondered  no  longer  at  the  lines  on 
his  face.  "Jones  will  tell  him  to  go,  but  he  thinks 
Jones  gets  word  from  me.  You  see,  he's  away  such 
a  lot,  and  can't  know  all  about  the  chaps  unless  I 
say,"  Dick  said,  then  "Mary,  I  can't  get  him  fired;  he 
taught  me  all  I  know." 

"And  it  hurts  him,  too,  because  accountant  of 
long  standing  was  not  made  manager,  instead  of  the 
chief  clerk  he  had  trained?"  Mary  said. 

Mr.  Brown  had  said  that  when  Dick  had  been 
made  manager,  Mr.  Wilson,  older,  had  been  hurt 
that  he  was  not  chosen  himself  for  the  position. 

"Yes,"  Dick  said,  "he  thought  he't  get  the  move. 
Only  natural,  too,  if  he  had  kept  straight."  He 
stood  up  and  stretched.  "I  think  I'll  go  home." 
Then  he  came  and  leant  over  the  table,  turning  over 
her  sewing.  "Mary." 

"I  don't  see  what  else  can  be  done,"  Mary  said. 
"It  wouldn't  matter  so  much  if  he  were  in  a  lower 
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position."  She  looked  at  the  cuff  she  had  gathered. 
"It's  hard,"  she  said. 

"Dashed  hard  on  me,"  Dick  said.  The  gas  full 
on  his  face  showed  deepening  lines.  Then  he  came 
behind  her,  and  put  a  hand  on  each  shoulder,  his 
rough  face  near  hers.  She  could  feel  his  breath 
move  her  hair. 

"And  if  I  hadn't  the  position,  you  wouldn't  know 
me,"  he  said. 

Mary  pinched  the  cheek  nearest,  just  lightly, 
teasingly. 

"I  daresay,  if  you  say  so,"  she  said,  but  a  little 
colour  came  into  her  face.  There  was  something 
soft  and  moist  in  her  eyes  if  Dick  had  only  seen 
them. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  ten. 

"Charlie  will  be  back  in  a  minute;  you  may  as 
well  wait  for  him,"  Mary  said. 

"And  Morgan  will  say  the  pater  will  be  home  in 
a  minute,  we  may  as  well  wait  supper  for  them." 

"And  Dick  will  say,  "It's  too  late  for  the  last 
train  now,  I  may  as  well  have  a  shake-down  till  the 
morning,  and  in  the  morning  he  will  say,"  Mary 
said,  teasingly. 

"I'm  going,  if  that's  a  hint,"  Dick  said,  but  she 
caught  his  coat  as  he  turned,  and  her  hand  was 
firm. 

"Harry  never  comes  to  see  me  now,"  Mary  said. 

"You  never  say  Fred  and  George  never  come." 

"Well,  Harry's  a  dear,"  was  Mary's  argument. 

"And  they  aren't.  Love  me,  and  love  the  family 
too.  George  is  like  me,"  Dick  said. 

Mary  was  really  angry  in  her  defence.  "George 
isn't  like  you.  He  couldn't  do  what  you've  done. 
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He  makes  me  cross,"  she  said.  "Ask  Harry  to 
come  to  see  me  soon." 

"He  can  come  instead  of  me,"  Dick  said,  moving 
away. 

"If  you  like,"  Mary  said,  but  there  was  a  little 
twist  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  surely  he 
knew  she  did  not  mean  it. 

He  bent  over  her  again.  "Do  you  love  me, 
Mary?"  he  asked,  softly,  but  there  seemed  a  little 
play  in  his  voice. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mary,  lightly. 

"More  than  Hector?"  he  asked. 

"Maybe."     He  had  heard  after  all,  then. 

"Enough  to  marry  me?"  spoken  very,  very  softly, 
and  the  play  gone  as  he  rested  his  face  against  hers. 

She  thought  she  could  hear  the  thud,  thud  of  his 
heart  against  the  back  of  her  head. 

"Yes,  Dick,"  she  said. 

And  then  they  heard  Charlie's  key  click  in  the 
lock. 

He  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other  when  he 
came  in,  his  eyes  screwed  up  with  the  sudden  light 
after  the  dark  street,  and  he  wondered  if  he  should 
say  anything  of  what  he  saw  on  their  faces  to  Ina, 
then  decided  he  would  not;  there  would  be  time 
enough  when  either  Dick  or  Mary  decided  to  tell. 

Dick  followed  Mary  to  the  kitchen  when  she 
went  to  make  the  supper,  and  Charlie  heard  her  say 
in  her  matter-of-fact  way,  "As  you're  here,  you  may 
as  well  do  something,"  but  did  not  hear  Dick's 
reply. 

Harry  did  come  to  see  them  after  a  few  days,  and 
he  said,  with  his  rather  shy  smile,  in  his  very  twangy 
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voice,  that  their  house  was  bigger  now,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  did  not  seem  very  pleased  to  see  him. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  she  is  or  she  isn't," 
Mary  said.  "If  I  am  and  you  are,  and  I  want  you 
to  come,  you  can,  can't  you?"  she  asked. 

Ina  and  Charlie  were  out,  and  Mary  suggested 
cards  with  her  father;  then  it  looked  so  cool  out  of 
doors,  with  the  moonlight  on  the  little  grass  plot 
Charlie  kept  so  fresh,  that  she  said  it  was  too  hot 
to  stay  inside. 

It  was  getting  near  Christmas,  and  there  were 
just  a  few  mosquitoes  about,  but  Mr.  Brown  would 
not  agree  with  her  term  "Hot." 

"Harry,  we  never  called  it  hot  in  New  South 
Wales  unless  the  thermometer  was  somewhere  near 
1 20  degrees,  and  the  water  boiled  in  the  tanks," 
he  said. 

Not  long  after  that  the  wharf  labourers  struck, 
for  really  no  reason,  and  office  staffs  were  called  on 
to  help  load  frozen  meat  and  butter,  the  juniors 
thinking  it  rather  a  joke,  and  almost  equal  to  a 
"day  off"  the  two  or  three  days  a  week  spent  in  old 
clothes  on  the  wharf,  and  Mr.  Brown  and  the  typist 
were  generally  left  alone  to  take  care  of  the  office. 

Dick  would  come  in  sometimes,  quite  worn  out, 
late  in  the  evening,  and  rest  on  the  sofa,  watching 
Mary.  Then  a  few  days  before  Christmas  the  visits 
stopped,  and  Mary  did  not  know  that  he  stayed 
away  because  she  was  finishing  off  a  letter  to  Ned 
one  evening  when  he  came  in. 

It  was  not  till  one  wet,  cold  evening  in  January 
that  he  called  again.  It  was  so  chilly  that  evening 
that  Ina  said  they  really  must  have  a  fire,  and  Mr. 
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Brown  from  the  easy  chair  looked  over  at  it,  say- 
ing that  in  the  back  country  they  never  had  these 
sudden  changes.  His  recollection  was  only  of  hot, 
sunny  days  in  the  summer,  and  cold,  clear,  sunny 
ones  in  the  winter,  interspersed  with  occasional 
rains.  The  others  remembered  the  Christmas  they 
had  had  fires  in  dining-room  and  sitting-room,  and  a 
bitter  south  wind  raged  outside. 

Ina  said  she  could  not  possibly  use  those  tickets 
auntie  had  sent.  Mary  and  Charlie  could  go  if  they 
preferred  a  draughty  hall  to  a  nice,  warm  fire.  It 
was  out  of  the  question  Mr.  Brown  going. 

Dick  came  in,  so  he  and  Mary  went.  The  town 
hall  felt  empty,  it  was  so  badly  filled,  and  Tosti's 
"Good-bye"  would  always  bring  the  cold,  clammy 
feeling  of  damp  boots  back  to  mind,  especially  if  it 
were  at  all  nasal. 

The  soprano  for  whose  benefit  and  farewell  the 
concert  was  given  did  not  sing  badly,  but  the 
applause  was  scattered  and  feeble,  with  no  encores, 
and  before  the  end  of  her  first  item  she  seemed  to  be 
singing  disheartedly. 

Dick  fidgeted,  and  twice  asked  if  Mary  had  not 
had  enough.  He  looked  so  miserable  and  tired,  she 
agreed  to  leave  at  the  interval. 

In  the  train  going  in  he  had  got  Mary  a  "Herald," 
and  then  rested  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
drawing  a  crumpled  copy  from  his  overcoat  pocket; 
and  coming  back  he  hardly  spoke,  resting  his  head 
on  the  leather  padding,  his  hat  en  the  rack,  and  the 
gaslight  showing  his  face  grey. 

Once,  as  he  turned,  she  saw  into  his  eyes,  and 
they  made  her  feel  like  crying. 

Before  the  long  hoardings  of  St.  Kilda  platform 
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showed,  Mary  said,  "You  don't  look  a  bit  well; 
you'd  better  get  home.  I'll  be  all  right  up  the 
street." 

But  he  answered  gruffly,  "I'm  all  right,"  and  when 
they  got  out,  walked  up  with  her. 

Walking  up  he  asked  suddenly  if  she  had  sold 
any  of  the  land  yet,  and  when  she  said  she  was  still 
holding,  he  told  her  not  to  put  it  into  agents'  hands 
till  the  spring,  also  that  she  would  probably  get  a 
good  offer  for  it  then,  as  the  train  service  was  being 
improved,  and  a  good  deal  of  building  done  out 
there.  "We'll  see  if  we  can  get  you  as  good  an 
investment  for  the  cash,"  he  ended  with,  showing 
more  interest  that  he  had  done  in  anything  that 
evening. 

Then  Mary  had  to  say  that  she  would  love  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  cottage  out  there  for  her  father  and 
herself.  He  looked  at  her  in  the  light  of  the  corner 
lamp,  as  she  passed  through  the  gate  while  he  held 
it  open,  but  made  no  remark. 

The  others  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  fire  was 
nearly  out,  so  Mary  brought  Dick  through  to  the 
kitchen,  and  cut  and  spread  thick  slices  of  new 
bread,  while  the  milk  boiled  for  cocoa,  and  they 
both  sat  on  the  kitchen  table. 

The  moody  cloak  settled  down  over  Dick  again, 
and  he  fidgeted  about,  making  little  mounds  and 
castles  of  bread  crumbs,  and  pushing  them  down 
again. 

"Wilson's  gone,"  he  said. 

"Father  said  Mr.  Garbottle  had  been  doing  his 
work,"  Mary  said.  "Mr.  Garbottle's  pretty  good, 
isn't  he?" 

"Get's  a  bit  excited  when  there's  a  rush  on,  but 
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he'll  shape  all  right  after  a  bit,"  Dick  said. 
He  was  looking  down  at  the  table,  but  a  little 
more  colour  showed  to  his  ears,  and  there  was  a 
little  unnaturalness  in  his  voice  which  should  not  be 
caused  by  a  move-up  of  one  of  the  staff.  He 
arranged  a  triangle  of  the  larger  crumbs.  "Wil- 
son's been  making  mischief  with  Miss  Cook's  chap," 
he  said. 

Mary  did  not  understand  for  a  minute,  and  then 
waited,  watching  the  hand,  which  shook  a  little,  pile 
up  crumbs. 

"Says  she's  been  playing  with  him,"  the  voice 
went  on,  rather  mumblingly. 

Mary  felt  horrible,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
so  hard.  What  had  Dick  been  doing?  What  she 
could  see  of  his  face  was  so  red  and  uncomfort- 
able. 

"Says  I'm  cutting  him  out,"  he  said. 

"She  is  going  to  be  married  soon,  isn't  she?" 
Mary  asked,  watching  what  she  could  see  of  his 
face. 

"As  soon  as  he  has  enough.  Some  time  next 
year." 

"Was  it  because  you  take  her  to  the  theatre  some- 
times?" Mary  asked,  slowly. 

The  answer  may  have  been  yes  or  no,  and  his 
hands  were  not  quite  steady.  It  did  not  seem  a  very 
big  thing  to  her;  not  enough  to  bring  all  the  misery 
she  had  seen  in  his  eyes,  and  the  hands  unsteady. 

She  did  not  know  that  jealous  of  Ned  because  of 
that  letter  his  attentions  to  Miss  Cook  had  been 
sufficient  to  be  noticed  by  several  of  the  staff,  arid 
the  calm  way  Mary  took  the  news  of  it  rather  added 
fuel  to  the  fire. 
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"But  you've  known  her  for  ages,"  Mary  went  on. 
"And  you  used  to  take  her  to  things  long  before  she 
was  engaged.  I  think  if  Ned  or  Alec  even  sug- 
gested a  little  trot  out,  I'd  go,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
wrong." 

He  smiled  in  rather  a  grim  way,  thinking  that  if 
Mary  cared  the  least  little  bit  for  him  she  would 
have  shown  jealousy  instead  of  such  a  calm  exterior, 
and  he  did  not  answer.  Suspicion  was  so  far  from 
Mary,  she  could  not  understand. 

She  put  his  cup  of  cocoa  against  his  hand,  then 
went  on  with  her  own  supper.  She  could  wait,  and 
waiting  was  best  with  Dick,  she  knew  from  experi- 
ence, and  Harry. 

"Dashed  if  I  want  to  marry  her,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  thick.  "I'll  take  her  out  if  she  wants  to 
go.  Dashed  if  I  want  to  marry." 

Mary  was  standing  by  the  table,  and  she  put  a 
cool,  strong,  firm  little  hand  under  his  chin  to  turn 
the  flushed  face  to  her. 

She  felt  so  much  older  than  he  that  minute,  and 
she  wanted  to  see  into  his  eyes.  Why  did  he  look 
away  and  down  when  those  brown  eyes  were  often 
so  disconcerting  in  their  stare?  If  Miss  Cook's 
fiance  objected  to  any  little  attentions  she  might 
receive  from  Dick,  who  had  known  her  for  years, 
it  surely  was  easy  enough  to  stop  them. 

He  pulled  himself  free  roughly.  "I'm  not  going 
to  marry,  never  have  any  peace,  women  always  at 
you,"  he  said. 

Mary  could  not  help  smiling.  "If  she  cares  for 
Mr. "  she  began,  softly. 

"She  doesn't  care,  long  as  she  marries  someone," 
Dick  said.  "You're  all  the  same." 
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Dick  walked  out  of  the  kitchen  and  up  the  dimly 
lit  passage,  not  too  quietly. 

The  little  old  one-day  alarm  clock  on  the  kitchen 
mantelpiece  showed  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally slow.  Even  if  it  were  right,  the  trams  would 
have  stopped,  and  the  gas  would  be  turned  out. 
He  looked  so  tired,  too.  She  caught  up  to  him 
as  he  opened  the  door,  and  the  wind,  stronger  now, 
blew  in  the  rain,  falling  heavily. 

"I  can  walk,"  he  said,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  not;  the  wind  bit. 

"Poor  old  Dick,"  she  said,  and  he  moved  uneasily 
under  the  hands  on  his  shoulders,  but  he  wanted 
them  to  stay  there,  and  he  wanted  Mary  with  her 
eyes  as  they  were  then.  Why  not  go  further  than 
he  had  so  far,  and  let  Mrs.  Morgan  say  what  she 
would?  But  he  thought  he  knew  Mary's  eyes 
belied  her.  Had  not  Mrs.  Morgan  said  she  was  in 
love  with  that  big  brown  chap,  what  was  his  name? 

"LTneasy  lies  the  head,"  Mary  went  on,  with  just 
a  little  mischief  in  her  eyes,  trying  to  get  a  smile 
from  the  lined  mouth,  and  touching  his  forehead 
with  light  fingers,  then  seriously:  "I've  wanted  to 
ask  you.  Does  father  bother  you  too?" 

"Your  dad?"  Dick  said.  "If  he  was  all  I  had 
to  worry  me,"  and  she  had  to  be  content  with  that. 
Then  he  turned  sharply,  the  light  showing  the  heavy 
circles  under  his  eyes.  "Has  Harry  been  talking?" 

"What  could  he  say?"  Mary  asked.  "But  we 
can't  help  noticing  the  pater  is  getting  older,  and  it 
isn't  fair  you  should  do  things  for  him,  and  have 
all  this  worry  too." 

"I'll  let  you  know  quick  enough  when  he  can't 
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work.  We  aren't  a  charitable  institution,"  he  said, 
rather  roughly,  to  be  rid  of  the  matter. 

Then  because  she  could  not  help  it,  but  with  a 
half  teasing,  playful  look  on  her  face,  though  he  was 
so  tired,  she  put  an  arm  gently  across  his  shoulder, 
and  softly  touched  his  hair.  "Good  night,"  she 
said. 

Dick  pushed  past  her,  not  gently,  but  afterwards 
came  a  good  deal  to  the  house  again,  to  Ina's  annoy- 
ance. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Easter  came  early,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  wanted  to 
take  Mary  to  Tasmania  with  her,  but  Mary  said  she 
did  not  like  to  go  so  far  from  her  father. 

"If  we  go  to  the  cottage  at  Sorrento,"  she  sug- 
gested, "father  could  come  too.  Don't  you  think 
that  would  do  him  good?" 

Mrs.  Phillips  touched  her  cheek.  "Only  father? 
Oh,  Mary." 

"Oh,  well,  Dick  too,"  Mary  said.  "He  has 
looked  as  miserable  as  half  a  dozen  bandicoots,  and 
if  he  stays  in  town  he  will  just  poke  round  at  the 
office,  and  he  says  it's  no  fun  going  away  by  himself, 
up  in  the  hills  somewhere,  which  would  do  him  most 
good.  Harry  is  off  to  Sydney  with  Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham.  The  other  two  are  going  camping." 

"So  you  wish  to  be  the  good  Samaritan?"  the 
aunt  asked. 

"Not  exactly,  but  he  shouldn't  look  like  he  does, 
just  because  he  has  been  made  manager  and  some 
of  the  men  are  being  nasty,"  Mary  said. 

"He  seems  to  have  grown  much  older  lately," 
Mrs.  Phillips  said. 

"Oh,  auntie,  have  you  noticed  it  too?  He  says 
himself  he  would  much  rather  be  just  a  lorryman 
with  his  thirty-five  shillings  a  week,  and  be  without 
all  the  worry  he  has  had  lately.  Nearly  all  the 
staff  wanted  rises  when  he  was  made  manager,  and 
because  he  couldn't  give  them,  they  were  horrid. 

200 
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Even  Miss  Cook,  their  typist,  cut  up  rough,  as 
Dick  called  it.  I  don't  wonder,  because  she's  only 
getting  the  thirty-five  shillings  for  longer  hours  than 
I  have,  and  a  good  deal  more  responsibility.  She 
must  be  pretty  clever,  too,  as  she  has  charge  of  a 
good  big  slice  of  the  mails  and  the  cables.  He  says  if 
she  were  a  man  she  could  get  three  pounds  a  week, 
anyway,  because  it  is  responsible  work,  and  there's 
such  a  lot  of  it,  but  because  she  is  a  woman  Mr. 
Jones  thinks  she  ought  to  be  grateful  for  what  she 
receives,  because  lots  of  typists  get  less.  Dick  isn't 
so  pigheaded  as  some  men,  either,  he  sees  that 
when  work  is  worth  it,  it  should  be  paid  for  pro- 
perly, but  he  can't  do  anything,  even  though  he  is 
manager." 

"We'll  see  what  Sorrento  air  can  do,"  Mrs. 
Phillips  said. 

"Auntie,  do  you  believe  in  equal  pay  for  equal 
work?"  the  girl  asked,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  smiled  at 
her  seriousness. 

"Women  haven't  the  same  responsibility  as  men," 
she  evaded,  more  to  hear  what  Mary  would  say. 

"Oh,  you  women,  you  women,"  Mary  said. 
"When  we  think  more  of  ourselves  we  shall  get  our 
just  deserts,  but  until  there  are  fewer  of  us  employed 
in  each  occupation,  and  we  are  more  conceited,  I 
suppose  we'll  have  to  try  to  be  content  with  little. 
Miss  Cook  isn't  extra  strong.  Dick  says  that's 
her  stumbling  block,  but  I  don't  suppose  she  has 
more  days  away  than  Mr.  Wilson  used,  for  in- 
stance, or  is  any  nearer  a  breakdown  than  our  Dick." 
She  stopped  a  minute.  "And  if  he  will  come,"  she 
said. 

Mary  was  sitting  on  a  cushion    at    the    veran- 
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dah  edge,  her  feet  on  the  gravelled  path,  and 
a  book  on  her  knee,  her  head  back  against  a  post. 
Mrs.  Phillips  was  lying  back  in  an  easy  chair  on 
the  path,  the  dahlias  and  cosmos  she  was  so  proud 
of  making  a  fine  show  in  the  little  beds  cut  in  the 
short  green  grass. 

"Could  you  see  Dick  if  he  had  been  just  a  lorry- 
man,  auntie?"  Mary  asked.  "Every  time  a  horse 
lost  a  shoe  he  would  worry,"  and  she  smiled. 
"And  however  little  he  earned  he  would  save  a 
little,  and  a  little  more,  till  he  had  enough  to  buy 
a  horse  for  himself,  and  he  would  hire  it  out  to  his 
boss  for  himself  to  drive,  and  his  lorry  would  always 
be  the  cleanest  and  best  greased,  and  his  horses  the 
best  fed  and  groomed.  And  by  and  by  he  would 
have  more  horses,  and  a  lorry  of  his  own,  and  set 
up  for  himself.  He  says  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied to  stay  just  a  hand,  but  it's  not  in  him;  he's  too 
restless."  Mary's  eyes  were  so  bright  when  she 
finished. 

Ina  always  gave  the  impression  that  Mary's 
warmest  corner  was  for  Ned,  but  Ned  never  awoke 
the  enthusiasm  in  her  that  Dick  did,  and  the  aunt 
thought  she  could  read  something  more  below  the 
hero  worship.  And  Mrs.  Phillips  thought  herself 
that  Dick  and  Mary  would  be  the  complement  of 
each  other,  and  that  Mary  would  be  happier  with 
the  little  man  she  was  so  proud  of  than  with  the 
big,  quiet  one,  who  would  demand  less  from  her, 
and  so  leave  her  undeveloped  to  some  extent.  She 
did  not  cavil  at  Dick's  pedigree  either,  for  she  had 
met  men  who  led  the  way,  and  had  less  behind  them 
perhaps  than  he. 
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So  Mrs.  Phillips  made  up  her  party  for  Sorrento, 
and  Dick  got  a  nice  little  note  from  her,  which  Mr. 
Brown's  quite  decided  "You're  coming,  of  course," 
clinched,  and  they  made  a  jolly  party  in  a  crowded 
boat  on  a  rather  boisterous  sea,  on  the  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Charlie  and  Ina  had  gone  off  to  Ballarat,  leaving 
Sybil  with  Mrs.  Phillips'  maid. 

The  wide  beach,  the  white-capped  ocean  rollers, 
and  the  rocks  were  glorious  under  the  Easter  moon 
that  night. 

Two  of  Mrs.  Phillips'  nephews,  who  lived  with 
her,  University  boys,  were  in  the  party;  two  friends 
of  much  their  age  in  offices  in  town;  four  girls  who 
could  play  tennis,  and  work  and  row  and  swim,  also 
read  a  little;  Mr.  Brown,  perhaps  a  little  shaky  from 
excitement;  Mrs.  Phillips,  with  one  eye  for  him  and 
a  smile  for  the  party;  Dick,  forgetting  to  wonder 
why  he  had  come,  because  the  boys,  through  Mrs. 
Phillips  and  Mary,  were  ready  to  find  him  a  decent 
fellow;  and  Mary,  quite  ready  to  have  all  the  fun 
which  came  along. 

Because  the  cottage  was  small,  two  big  tents  were 
put  up  for  sleeping  quarters,  and  also,  because  of  its 
size,  Mrs.  Phillips  only  brought  one  maid,  and  all 
hands  had  beds  to  make,  and  washing  up  to  do. 
Sweeping  would  wait  till  most  of  the  party  had  gone 
back  to  town,  unless  the  University  boys  tried  a  hand 
at  it,  to  improve  "muscle." 

They  all  roamed  the  beach  after  tea,  and  the  boys 
began  to  talk  of  boating.  They  were  going  fishing 
next  morning  at  the  first  sign  of  light,  and  by  and 
by  all  five  went  off  to  the  boatshed. 

Dick  was  left  alone  on  the  beach  at  last,  half 
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asleep,  and  again  wondering  why  he  had  come.  He 
thought  he  had  so  little  in  common  with  the  two 
who  had  medicine  and  law  before  them,  and  hardly 
more  with  the  others  who  found  fair  positions  in 
father's  and  uncle's  offices  ready  for  them,  except 
when  they  talked  of  the  boat. 

He  found  his  way  to  bed  about  two,  and  meant 
to  get  up  in.  time  to  go  fishing  with  the  others,  but 
awoke  to  hear  Mary's  voice  in  the  passage,  and 
then  Mr.  Brown's  rather  shuffling  steps  in  his  room. 
Dick  did  not  want  to  move,  for  he  felt  so  tired. 
Anyway,  it  was  too  late  for  the  boat,  so  what  was 
the  use  of  getting  up? 

"You're  awake?"  Mr  .Brown  asked. 

And  Dick  said  he  supposed  he  had  better  get  up. 

"No,"  Mr.  Brown  said,  "Mary  will  be  bringing 
your  breakfast  in  a  minute." 

He  turned  over  and  dozed  again,  half-dreaming 
that  Mary  came  in  and  teased  because  he  had  not 
got  up  to  go  with  the  others.  "It's  such  a  lazy  man," 
she  said,  in  a  little  half-mocking  way,  and  he  could 
see  the  mischief  in  her  eyes  in  the  dim  light. 

Then  there  really  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Brown  came  across  to  turn  the  blind,  while 
Mary  came  behind  with  a  tray. 

"Maud's  out  for  the  day,"  she  said,  "so  I  cooked 
it,  but  it  doesn't  look  as  brown  as  it  might  be. 
Father  and  auntie  say  it  is  quite  done,  though,  so 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  eating  raw  food."  She 
put  the  tray  down. 

"I'm  getting  up,"  Dick  said. 

"Oh,  no  you're  not.  I  haven't  had  anyone  to  do 
things  for,  for,  oh,  ages.  You  see,  father  is  too 
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well  to  stay  in  bed,  and  there's  no  one  else,"  Mary 
said,  looking  down  at  him. 

"So  you're  practising  on  me,"  he  smiled  back. 

"And  if  we  had  you  there  for  a  week,  we'd  send 
such  a  nice  man  back  to  town,"  she  said  from  the 
door,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  "nice." 

He  came  out  about  twelve,  to  find  Mary  alone. 

"Boys  not  back,"  she  said,  "girls  bathing,  father 
and  auntie  at  church,  and  Maud  out  for  the  day. 
If  you  want  a  job,  help  me  with  these." 

She  was  rubbing  potatoes,  before  putting  them  in 
the  oven  to  bake  in  their  skins.  "We  were  only 
going  to  have  cold  meat,  but  as  I  was  in  I  thought 
I'd  do  something,"  she  went  on.  "And  they  will 
go  very  well  with  fish,  if  the  boys  get  any. 
Gordon  says  cooking  fish  is  as  good  as  an  'op' 
any  day,  so  he  is  going  to  do  it,  and  if  they  make 
any  mess  they  are  going  to  clear  it  up;  the  law  of 
the  land  here.  And  they  must  be  catching  some- 
thing, I  think,  or  they'd  be  in  before  now." 

Dick  rubbed  a  few  potatoes,  then  stood  and 
watched  Mary  till  she  finished. 

"The  deed  is  done,"  she  said,  standing  up,  and 
Dick  suddenly  caught  her,  and  put  her  on  the  table, 
his  face  red  from  the  exertion.  Then  he  stood 
below,  his  hand  on  his  heart,  or  where  he  supposed 
it  to  be,  and  gave  her  a  big  sweeping  bow. 

"My  queen,"  he  said,  and  bent  over  to  touch  a 
very  dusty  sand  shoe  with  his  lips. 

"You  owl,"  Mary  said  from  above,  and  "Stand 
aside  while  I  jump." 

He  bowed  again,  perhaps  more  deeply  than  be- 
fore, all  the  teasing  ability  of  the  cheekiest  boy  in 
his  face. 
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"I  knew  it  would  do  you  good,"  Mary  said. 
"You're  twelve  now,  and  you'll  be  just  two  when  we 
send  you  back." 

It  was  a  good  holiday,  and  "We  are  enjoying  it," 
was  said  by  all  to  Mrs.  Phillips. 

And  Dick  wondered  once  or  twice  whether  he 
really  would  clinch  matters  then,  or  wait,  for  the 
unobtainable  was  really  within  his  grasp,  and  it 
seemed  as  desirable  then  as  when  too  far  off  to  be 
more  than  a  dream,  and  not  a  hollow  mockery  as 
many  of  the  things  he  had  looked  forward  to,  and 
found  on  obtaining  were  really  not  worth  the  striv- 
ing he  had  put  into  getting  them.  When  Cyril 
Higgins  knew  that  he  was  engaged  to  Mary,  the 
little  trouble  with  Miss  Cook  would  be  over.  That 
affair  seemed  so  sordid,  it  almost  brought  a  nasty 
taste  to  his  mouth. 

Mary  looked  brighter.  The  change  had  brought 
more  colour  to  her  face. 

Gordon  Phillips'  verdict  was,  "Fotheringham's  a 
decent  sort.  Why  is  Ina  riding  her  high  horse, 
auntie?" 

And  Harold  voted  Ina  a  fool.  "Mary's  just 
friends  with  him  like  she  is  with  us.  I  don't  see 
what  Ina  is  making  all  the  noise  about." 

For  some  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  summer  Mr. 
Brown  had  only  been  going  to  work  two  days  a 
week,  and  they  seemed  to  tire  him  beyond  his 
strength,  but  Easter  sunshine  and  fresh  air  changed 
that.  He  tried  three  days  a  week  after  Easter, 
then  the  full  week,  and  talked  of  seeing  what  Ned's 
surroundings  were  like. 

"We  might  do  worse  than  a  block  up  there, 
Mary,  if  you  get  a  fair  price  for  that  land  of  yours. 
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Dick  says  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  an  agent 
or  two  have  it  in  the  spring." 

When  Mary  had  gone  out  of  the  room,  Charlie 
said,  "I  think  Dick  will  be  having  mo/re  than  a  little 
say  in  Mary's  doings  soon." 

And  Ina  turned,  "I  hope  Mary  has  more  sense 
than  to  marry  a  vulgar  little  pork  butcher.  What 
nonsense  you  talk,  Charlie." 

But  Charlie  looked  across  at  his  father-in-law. 
"He  is  a  good  fellow,"  he  said. 

Ina  tossed  over  some  sewing. 

"The  aunt  approves,"  he  added. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Just  before  Easter  Ina  decided  that  after  the  holi- 
days she  would  give  a  small  "evening." 

While  they  had  lived  in  the  small  one-eyed  cottage 
in  the  narrow  street,  she  had  been  chary  of  Charlie 
bringing  any  of  the  men  acquaintances  even  out  to 
dinner,  or  asking  them  to  drop  in  of  an  evening, 
but  the  old  villa  looked  well  now  it  had  been  painted, 
and  the  verandah  re-boarded,  also  the  rooms  were 
a  nice  size,  and  the  new  wall  paper  freshened  them 
wonderfully. 

The  garden  looked  well,  too,  after  Charlie's 
efforts,  in  spite  of  the  big  Morton  Bay  fig  which 
stood  in  a  straight  line  between  the  front  door  and 
the  gate,  and  whose  roots  took  so  much  from  the 
soil. 

A  few  of  the  old  friends  had  called  in  the  after- 
noon at  times,  and  sometimes  on  Sundays;  some 
of  the  men  came  across  in  the  evening,  the  women- 
folk too,  occasionally,  of  those  who  lived  nearest. 

They  could  quite  well  manage  a  small  evening  if 
Mary  had  the  afternoon  off,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips would  lend  them  Maud.  Even  without  Maud, 
Mary  said  she  thought  things  would  go  smoothly, 
and  her  tearoom  training  came  in  useful. 

Then  whom  should  they  ask? 

Ina  ticked  off  several  names  on  a  card.  "We 
don't  want  too  many,"  she  said.  "But  there  are 
sure  to  be  one  or  two  who  won't  be  able  to  come." 

208 
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Charlie  brought  home  some  printed  cards.  Even 
if  it  were  only  a  small  affair,  the  cards  would  look 
better,  of  course,  Ina  said.  Mary  agreed  it  would 
save  a  lot  of  the  writing  she  had  offered  to  do,  so 
she  wrote  in  some  names,  Ina  others.  Mary  said 
she  would  send  Dick's,  but  Ina  said  she  need  not,  so 
she  concluded  Ina  had  done  so,  his  name  was  on  the 
list.  And  it  was  only  when  coming  home  by  the 
same  train  the  evening  before,  that  she  found  he  was 
not  asked. 

Dick  had  made  up  his  mind  that  evening.  He 
had  settled  back  his  shoulders  so  squarely,  and  his 
lips  met  so  firmly,  but  there  was  a  light  of  excitement 
in  his  eyes.  He  had  said  to  Mr.  Brown  more  than 
once  that  he  was  coming  out  that  evening,  as  he 
wanted  to  see  Mary  particularly.  He  had  left 
work  to  go  down  and  tell  him  the  second  time,  to 
make  sure.  He  could  not  wait  until  to-morrow  now. 

It  all  seemed  so  easy  to  arrange  after  all;  the 
boys  were  all  earning  good  money,  and  showed  no 
inclination  to  settle  as  yet;  the  house  was  their  own, 
fully  paid  for  by  him  certainly  at  Christmas  time, 
but  Mary  would  not  mind  if  he  made  his  share  a 
gift  to  his  mother,  nor  would  she  if  he  allowed  his 
mother  fifty  pounds  a  year,  say,  from  his  salary. 
And  if  he  sold  that  cottage  at  Northcote,  getting 
the  price  he  should  from  its  position,  the  sum  would 
go  a  fair  way  towards  a  villa  of  their  own,  say, 
Malvern  way.  And  Mary  need  not  worry  about 
her  father  any  more,  for  he  could  live  with  them, 
and  welcome. 

Then  he  saw  Mary  on  the  platform  just  in  front 
of  him,  and  got  into  the  same  carriage. 
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"I'm  coming  out  this  evening,"  he  said,  looking 
at  the  open  Herald. 

"But  I've  got  to  go  back  to  work,"  Mary  said. 

"Why?"  and  he  looked  from  the  paper.  It  did 
not  matter  really,  he  could  come  home  with  her  then. 

"That  affair  to-morrow  night,  won't  tomorrow 
do?"  she  asked. 

"Club  meeting  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "And  we 
shall  be  late." 

"And  you've  refused  Ina's  invitation  just  for  the 
club?" 

"What  invitation?"  he  asked  in  equal  surprise. 

"Don't  be  silly  Dick,  when  even  Sybil  has  been 
talking  of  her  frock  for  weeks." 

But  Dick  still  looked  puzzled.  Mr.  Brown  said 
something  about  Wednesday  evening  certainly,  but 
he  had  not  taken  much  notice.  Then  the  truth 
dawned  on  them  both,  and  Dick  turned  to  his  paper, 
his  mouth  settling  quietly. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  Mary  said. 
"Your  name  was  on  the  list  I  know,  because  I  put 
it  there,  and  it  was  marked  through,  as  though  it 
had  been  done.  Ina  must  have  absent-mindedly 
done  it  for  the  one  above  or  below,  and  sent  two 
to  the  next  man."  She  stopped.  "Would  you 
come  to  see  me  home  from  work?" 

"Come  in  with  you  if  you  like,  but  I  can't  come 
to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"Not  even  if  I  write  you  out  a  special  invitation 
my  own  self?"  she  asked. 

And  he  had  to  smile  a  little  under  the  heavy  look 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  happy,  eager  one. 

"I'll  meet  you  at  the  seven  train,"  he  said  at  the 
station,  as  he  lifted  his  hat. 
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He  was  very  quiet  when  he  got  home;  did  one  or 
two  little  odd  jobs  for  Mrs.  Fotheringham  that  the 
others  had  missed;  said  if  Harry  liked  to  take  her 
to  the  theatre  on  Saturday  he  would  get  the  tickets 
next  morning;  told  the  younger  boys  he  would  fix 
up  their  football  subscriptions,  and  gave  George, 
who  was  usually  at  loggerheads  with  him,  several 
hints  in  the  specification  he  was  making  out  for  a 
new  bicycle. 

"Ike's  been  rousing,"  George  said,  and  Fred 
answered  by  wishing  he  would  come  home  from 
rousing  more  often,  they  would  reap  more  benefits. 

Hector  had  scrambled  over  the  fence,  but  Mary 
had  no  time  for  more  than  a  small  pat  to  his  head, 
and  she  let  the  gate  bang  in  front  of  him  in  her 
hurry.  She  was  angry,  very  angry,  anyone  could 
have  told  it  from  her  eyes,  though  she  had  been  quite 
calm  as  she  gave  Dick  the  simple  reason  for  his  not 
receiving  an  invitation. 

"Where  were  the  rest  of  the  invitation  cards 
put?"  she  called  to  Ina  in  the  kitchen.- 

"Behind  the  clock,"  Ina  answered  as  she  came 
in.  "What  do  you  want  them  for?"  she  asked,  and 
saw  the  name  Mary  wrote.  "You  are  not  going 
to  send  that,"  she  said  as  she  came  over  to  her. 
"Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  have  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  meeting  my  friends?" 

"I  think  both  Dick  and  Harry  should  be  asked," 
Mary  said  quietly,  and  wrote  another  card.  She 
had  not  thought  of  Harry  till  Ina  spoke,  but  it  really 
was  more  courteous  to  ask  them  both.  "We  really 
ought  to  ask  Mrs.  Fotheringhom,  too,  as  Dick 
comes  to  the  house  so  much." 
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uAnd  whose  fault  is  that?"  Ina  asked.  "If  you 
made  friends  with  decent  people,  you  could  have 
them  here,  but  when  you  take  up  with  anyone — 
Ina  left  it  unfinished,  for  Sybil  was  crying  for  her. 
She  called  back:  "If  I  say  you  can't  send  it,  you  can't, 
this  is  my  house,  not  yours." 

Mary  was  trembling  a  little.  She  very  seldom 
allowed  herself  to  be  angry,  and  it  shook  her.  She 
felt,  too,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited 
till  both  her  father  and  Charlie  were  in,  for  after  all 
Ina  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and  it  was  Charlie's 
place  to  put  her  in  the  right,  not  hers. 

Mary  came  to  the  door  after  Ina  and  asked, 
"How  is  the  kiddie?"  and  Sybil  called,  "Auntie, 
auntie,"  thickly  when  she  heard  the  voice. 

"Don't  come  in,"  Ina  said.  "Doctor  said  she 
has  measles." 

That  ended  the  "evening."  Sybil  had  had  what 
they  all  thought  was  a  cold  for  several  days,  and 
Mary  had  forgotten  that  Ina  had  thought  she  ought 
to  ask  the  doctor  to  come  in  that  morning,  as  the 
child  was  so  flushed  and  drowsy. 

If  Sybil  had  measles  everyone  would  have  to  be 
put  off,  and  if  Mary  had  only  known  in  the  morning, 
she  felt  Dick  would  not  have  been  hurt  about  not 
receiving  an  invitation;  and  he  was  hurt,  she  had 
seen  it  in  his  face. 

While  she  ate  her  dinner  she  wrote  several  notes 
for  Ina,  putting  people  off;  Charlie  would  write 
others,  or  ring  them  up.  There  was  really  no  need 
for  her  to  go  back  to  work,  but  Mr.  Scott  had 
arranged  for  Geoff  to  go  in  too,  as  no  one  member 
of  the  staff  was  supposed  to  be  back  alone,  and  Dick 
would  be  at  the  station  at  seven. 
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"Haven't  you  seen  enough  of  the  Heraldl"  Mary 
asked  Dick  when  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket  on 
getting  into  the  train  that  evening. 

"There  is  something  here,"  was  the  answer,  given 
in  rather  a  preoccupied  way. 

But  she  came  over  and  sat  beside  him,  for  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  carriage.  "There  is  your 
invitation,"  she  said. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  come,  tell  Mrs.  Morgan,"  he 
said,  as  he  took  it.  "Will  she  want  a  formal 
refusal?" 

"Sybil  has  measles,  so  we  can't  have  it,  and  there 
won't  be  any  need,"  Mary  said. 

At  the  foot  of  the  office  stairs  she  said,  "Will  you 
come  up,  or  call  again?" 

"I'll  come,"  he  said,  following  her.  "There's 
nothing  else  to  do." 

"You  came  in  all  for  me,  thank  you,  my  dear," 
she  said,  with  just  a  little  of  mischief  and  play  on 
her  face. 

"Doesn't  Hector  get  that  sometimes?"  Dick 
asked. 

"No,"  Mary  said.  "He  gets  something  better 
than  that." 

And  as  they  walked  up,  round  and  round  the 
netted  lift  well,  Mary  carrying  the  piece  of  candle 
she  had  brought  in  her  purse,  for  the  stairs  were  in 
darkness,  and  the  lift  had  stopped  running  at  six; 
he  wanted  to  hold  her,  with  that  smile  on  her  lips, 
wanted  her  hands  warm  in  his,  and  her  hair  against 
his  face;  and  he  must  not,  because  he  was  not  of  the 
same  "Class."  She  would  suffer  too  much  if  he  did: 
but  he  had  worked,  and  worked,  and  risen,  and  a 
woman  from  his  own  class  could  not  fit  his  life  now, 
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he  should  have  married  earlier  for  that.  And  he 
wanted  no  one  but  Mary. 

Geoff  was  stumbling  up  the  stairs  behind  them, 
so  Mary  waited  with  the  light.  They  found  he 
was  carrying  his  bicycle  up,  so  Dick  helped  with 
the  front  wheel. 

"Are  you  working  in  here?"  Mary  asked  Geoff  as 
she  unlocked  her  door,  but  he  gave  her  rather  a 
funny  look,  and  said  Scotty  had  told  him  to  tidy 
papers  in  the  general  office. 

"Not  ruling  up?"  she  asked. 

"May  do  some  after,"  he  said,  and  he  shut  the 
door  very  carefully  as  he  went  out.  They  had  to 
open  it,  for  the  tiny  box  was  very  stuffy. 

"Shall  I  read?"  Dick  asked,  looking  at  her  work. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  not,"  Mary  said,  and 
put  the  agreement  she  was  copying  under  the  light 
beside  her,  with  the  ruler  ready  marking  the  lines. 

Dick  tilted  the  rather  rickety  chair  back  against 
the  wall,  and  pulled  out  the  Herald  again,  but  Mary- 
felt  his  eyes  on  her,  and  glanced  up  now  and  then. 

He  turned  them  away  quickly  each  time;  then 
Mary  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  she  felt  rather  than 
saw  there  were  tears  not  far  away,  he  looked  so 
utterly  miserable.  Why?  She  felt  depressed  herself, 
after  the  bout  with  Ina,  but  surely  Dick  would  not 
let  that  mistake  of  her  sister's  hurt  him  so  very 
much?  She  knew  he  was  sensitive  on  the  point  of 
his  upbringing,  but  never  realised  how  much,  for  he 
seemed  proud  of  all  he  had  done,  too. 

She  got  up  and  went  over  to  him  at  last,  pushing 
the  door  to.  She  risked  the  rough  "You  women 
drive  a  fellow  dilly,"  which  Dick  sometimes  came 
out  with  when  upset  and  in  a  temper,  and  lifting  his 
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hand  from  the  paper,  put  his  arm  round  her,  but  it 
was  quite  unresponsive.  Then  she  put  her  face 
down  to  touch  his  hair  for  just  a  minute,  and  he 
moved  his  head  uneasily. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  softly. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  quite  gently. 

"It  isn't  because  Ina  hurt  you,  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"Because  that  isn't  worth  while." 

"You're   imagining." 

So  she  went  back  to  the  work.  Perhaps  the 
light  had  given  his  eyes  that  moist,  miserable  look. 
Anyway,  if  he  were  hurt,  it  would  be  all  right  in  a 
few  days,  and  if  it  v/ere  anything  else,  he  would  tell 
her  in  his  own  good  time,  but  she  made  several 
mistakes.  It  was  a  good  thing  the  work  was  only 
a  copy  of  an  agreement.  She  stood  up  at  last, 
putting  the  papers  away. 

"There's  a  wee  bit  of  the  Celt  in  you,  Dick,"  she 
said.  "You're  up  in  the  clouds  or  down  in  the 
depths."  He  did  not  answer.  "Or  the  gambler." 

"I  was  always  like  that,"  he  said,  glad  to  be  able 

to  put  her  off.     "For  nothing  at  all  I'd  jump  up 

.and  be  happy,  or  hang  down  and  be  as  miserable 

as  a  dog,"  then  remembering  Geoff,  "What  about 

the  boy?" 

The  building  was  all  quiet.  The  heavy, 
shuffling  steps  of  the  caretaker,  and  the  knock  of 
her  bucket  handle  had  stopped.  The  light  shining 
through  the  door  opposite  had  been  put  out,  and 
there  was  no  bicycle  against  the  lift  netting.  The 
only  sound  for  a  time  had  been  the  click,  click  of  the 
typewriter  keys,  and  its  bell  ringing.  There  was 
a  lonely,  empty  feeling  about  the  building. 

"The  bird    has    flown,"   Mary  said;   then,   "If 
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there  really  is  anything  you'll  tell  me,  Dick?"  she 
asked. 

"What  a  worry  you  are,"  he  said,  but  this  time 
he  could  not  help  putting  his  arm  round  her.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  the  deserted  feeling  in  the  building 
had  unnerved  him.  His  other  arm  went  round 
her  neck,  holding  her  strongly,  almost  fiercely.  He 
said  her  name,  and  "Man  I  love,"  she  said  softly. 
Her  face  was  flushed,  and  the  flickering  piece  of 
candle  showed  how  bright  and  moist  her  eyes  were. 

He  was  silent  going  down  the  stairs,  moodily  so 
in  the  train,  but  Mary  could  not  know  that  he  was 
savage  with  himself  for  having  given  way  to  her. 
•  He  had  been  so  sure  of  his  strength  in  being  able 
to  treat  her  in  a  quiet,  friendly  way. 

"Don't  come  up  if  you're  tired,"  she  said,  as 
they  turned  up  from  the  station. 

"I'm  coming,"  was  the  answer  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  rather  annoyed. 

He  opened  the  gate  for  her,  but  she  was  sur- 
prised that  instead  of  following,  it  clicked,  and  his 
"Good  night"  was  called  over  the  fence.  She  was 
on  the  verandah  when  quick  steps  came  back. 
"Mary,"  she  heard,  and  he  came  up  the  path. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  and  his  voice  was 
very  gentle,  "I  have  to  do  what  is  right." 

Mary  looked  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way,  and  her 
throat  felt  choky.  He  heard  the  little  half-gasp, 
perhaps  sob,  which  she  could  not  quite  stop — it  had 
been  such  a  horrid  day  altogether — but  could  not 
see  her  face  in  the  darkness.  Then  he  put  his  hand 
on  her  chin,  and  kissed  her  quietly  "Good-bye," 
and  this  time  he  did  not  come  back. 

He  thought  it  was  better  so.     Mary  would  miss 
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her  friend  for  a  time,  for  they  had  been  big  chums, 
and  then  someone  else  would  take  his  place,  some- 
one whom  she  need  never  be  ashamed  of. 

That  little  pain  was  better  for  a  while  than  the 
suffering  she  would  have  if  she  married  a  man  so 
unsuited  to  her  as  himself.  And  if  he  ceased  visit- 
ing, or  only  paid  short  formal  ones  to  her  father, 
she  would  understand.  She  might  possibly  think 
hardly  of  him,  and  that  would  help  another  fellow's 
cause.  Then  he  thought  of  the  plans  he  had  been 
making,  and  his  eagerness  to  see  her  that  evening. 

"Why  did  you  go  straight  to  bed  last  night?" 
Ina  asked  Mary  next  morning. 

"Just  a  bit  tired,"  Mary  answered. 

"I  think  you  might  have  seen  if  there  were  anv- 
thing  you  could  do,  with  Sybil  ill  and  all.  It 
wasn't  so  late.  I  suppose  you  were  sulking  over 
that  invitation." 

Mary  was  still  wondering  what  it  was  Dick  had 
said  he  wanted  to  see  her  about  so  particularly 
when  they  were  coming  home  in  the  afternoon,  and 
what  it  was  that  he  thought  it  right  he  should  do. 
Perhaps  he  meant  that  Mr.  Brown  would  have 
to  leave.  Why  had  she  not  asked,  and  said  that 
need  not  worry  him?  She  turned  it  all  over  so 
much  during  the  night,  instead  of  sleeping,  and  the 
day  brought  her  no  nearer. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

Sybil  did  not  take  long  to  throw  off  the  measles. 
The  doctor  only  came  once,  and  she  was  trotting 
round  the  house  again  in  about  a  week;  a  little 
thinner,  and  with  less  colour,  but  with  legs  which 
never  seemed  to  tire,  as  before,  and  with  poking,  in- 
quisitive fingers. 

No  one  thought  of  danger  to  Mr.  Brown.  He 
had  had  measles.  "No  one  gets  them  twice,"  he 
said,  but  Mary  ought  to  be  careful,  for  she  had  not. 

Then  he  complained  of  sore  throat  and  a  heavy, 
drowsy  feeling,  so  they  thought  of  influenza,  and 
kept  him  in  bed.  He  did  not  want  anything  to 
eat,  and  Mary  worried,  and  came  home  early  from 
the  office,  and  because  he  seemed  so  weak,  they  sent 
for  the  doctor,  who  said  they  should  have  a  nurse. 

Mary  had  to  ask  for  a  few  days  from  the  office, 
for  Ina's  time  was  filled  with  Sybil,  not  yet  well, 
and  the  housework,  and  the  nurse  could  not  work 
day  and  night. 

Early  one  morning  they  thought  the  end  had 
come,  and  Charlie  went  for  the  doctor  in  the  cold 
light  of  a  foggy  moon,  but  the  old  man  graduallv 
rallied. 

"You  can  tell  Dick  I'll  be  in  next  week,"  he 
said,  "and,  Mary,  ask  him  to  come  out.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  boy." 

818 
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Mary  went  back  to  work  in  the  afternoon  to 
help  the  typist  the  firm  had  had  to  get  in,  to  un- 
ravel any  knots  she  may  have  found.  She  also 
rang  up  Dick  to  report  the  invalid's  progress,  but 
asked  him  not  to  come  out  till  danger  of  infection 
was  over. 

He  had  been  ringing  Charlie  each  morning, 
which  he  said  to  himself  he  would  do  if  any  of  the 
men  were  ill — but  he  was  happier  when  he  found 
Mary  was  back  at  work. 

"How  is  your  father?"  Mr.  Sydney  Hurley 
asked  each  day  when  he  sent  for  her,  and  Mary 
had  answered,  "He  will  be  up  for  a  while  to- 
morrow," one  afternoon  when  Geoff  knocked  and 
said  soyaeone  wanted  her  at  the  telephone.  It  was 
the  usual  custom  to  keep  telephone  messages  waiting 
till  any  of  the  firm  came  out  of  the  "chief's"  room, 
and  Geoff  quaked  a  little  as  he  gave  the  message. 

Mr.  Sydney  looked  at  her,  and  Mary  was  iust 
going  to  say,  "Take  the  message  for  me,"  to  Geoff, 
when  he  said,  "You  had  better  see  what  it  is,  Miss 
Brown,"  and  Mary  flew,  more  not  to  keep  him  wait- 
ing than  fear  of  the  urgency  of  the  call. 

She  heard  Ina's  voice,  which  sounded  in  rather 
a  hurry,  "Father's  not  so  well,  tell  Charlie,  and 
come  home  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"I'll  be  home  at  five,  anyway,"  she  said,  though 
it  was  not  like  Ina  to  be  frightened  easily. 

"No,  now,"  she  said,  ringing  off. 

She  asked  Geoff  to  ring  Charlie  up,  while  she 
explained  to  Mr.  Hurley.  "Two  double  o  six," 
she  had  said,  and  he  asked  if  she  had  given  "Nine 
o"  the  go-by.  She  was  back  by  the  time  Charlie 
answered,  and  the  office  heard  her  give  the 
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message,  and  read  more  in  it  than  she  did,  though 
her  voice  was  not  quite  steady  with  the  suddenness 
of  it. 

Geoff's  face  was  rather  red  as  he  came  out  to 
the  lift  to  ring  the  bell  for  her.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  been  cheeky,  though  he  would  not  say  so.  He 
tidied  her  papers,  and  put  the  cover  on  the  machine, 
saying  there  was  a  train  at  a  quarter-past  she  could 
catch  if  she  hurried. 

Mr.  Scott  told  her  nolt  to  hurry  back  in  the 
morning.  They  could  probably  get  Miss  Wells 
in  again  if  any  work  were  urgently  needed.  Mary 
had  never  heard  him  speak  so  kindly. 

Mr.  Brown,  feeling  himself  strong,  had  got  up 
while  both  Ina  and  the  nurse  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  had  fainted  and  fallen.  Ina  had  not  thought 
very  seriously  of  it,  but  the  nurse  asked  her  to  go 
next  door  to  ring  up  the  doctor,  and  suggested  that 
it  would  be  just  as  well  if  she  asked  Miss  Brown 
to  come  home  too.  Ina  tried  to  call  up  Charlie  to 
ask  his  opinion,  but  the  number  was  engaged,  so  she 
rang  Mary. 

They  did  not  know  when  the  end  came,  for  Mr. 
Brown  did  not  regain  consciousness. 

Harry  was  peering  about  in  the  damp  garden 
next  morning  for  the  newspaper.  "That  dashed 
boy  would  get  it  behind  a  plant  if  we  only  had  one 
pot,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  found  it  well  damped 
behind  the  rather  straggly  plumbago,  the  largest 
bush  in  the  garden. 

He  was  going  to  turn  to  the  football  notes,  for 
Dick  would  be  out  in  a  minute,  and  would  want 
the  cables,  on  the  back  of  which  the  notes  generally 
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were,  but  he  glanced  down  the  announcements 
first. 

"Brown"  did  not  call  for  attention,  nor  the 
"John,"  and  he  was  passing  to  the  next  name,  when 
he  noticed  the  address,  and  he  went  in  to  Dick, 
who  was  shaving. 

"Read  this,"  he  said,  and  because  he  was  rather 
fond  of  the  old  man,  his  voice  was  not  quite 
natural. 

"See  it  after,"  Dick  said,  wiping  the  razor. 

"Mr.  Brown's  dead,"  Harry  said,  and  that  con- 
veyed little,  for  Dick  asked,  "What  Brown?" 

"The  old  man  you  got  into  the  office,"  and  as 
Dick  still  looked,  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Brown,  he 
went  on,  "Miss  Brown's  father." 

Dick  came  over  to  him  then,  and  the  fair  and 
dark  heads  were  together  over  the  paper.  There 
was  a  little  dirt  against  the  "Brown,"  but  it  was 
clear  enough  to  read. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  funeral?"  Harry  asked,  and 
turned  to  the  notices. 

Several  in  the  office  had  seen  the  announcement 
too,  and  Mr.  Garbottle  came  into  the  manager's 
room  early  to  ask  if  he  would  join  in  the  subscrip- 
tion to  a  wreath,  which  those  sitting  nearest  Mr. 
Brown  had  suggested. 

"Get  the  florist  to  send  it  out,"  Dick  said,  and 
wrote  the  card  to  attach,  "With  deepest  sympathy 
from  the  employees,  Jonet  Ltd."  It  was  a  large 
one,  for  there  were  many  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Parke  suggested  the  same  thing  at  Hurley 
&  Hurley's.  Geoff,  almost  too  frightened  to  knock 
at  the  door,  brought  it  out,  and  was  too  shy  to  talk 
to  Mary,  who  came  in  answer. 
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Dick  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  to  see  what  he 
could  do,  then  changed  it,  and  changed  again.  At 
lunch  time  he  got  as  far  as  the  station,  but  at  three 
he  really  did  go,  though  he  nearly  turned  back  at 
the  street  corner.  Mary  came  to  the  door  again. 
He  had  hoped  to  see  Charlie  or  the  nurse. 

He  turned  to  go,  when  she  thanked  him  and  said 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  Then,  together, 
they  went  into  Mr.  Brown's  room.  A  quiet,  white- 
faced  Mary,  with  her  arm  through  Dick's,  and  she 
turned  down  the  sheet  to  show  how  peaceful  the 
face  was. 

He  tried  to  say  something,  tried  to  think  of  what 
he  ought  to  say,  and  could  not,  so,  after  a  few 
minutes,  he  went  away. 

Ned,  glancing  over  the  paper  in  the  store,  when 
he  came  in  for  his  mail  next  day,  also  saw  the 
notice,  and  glanced  quickly  at  the  funeral  announce- 
ments, to  see  if  he  could  possibly  get  down  in  time 
to  attend,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Dick  and  Harry  and  Mr.  Garbottle  went  from 
the  office,  and  Mr.  Elkington  from  Hurley  & 
Hurley's,  and  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Brown's  own 
generation,  who  had  known  him  years  ago,  also 
joined  Charlie. 

After  a  few  days  Mary  went  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Parke  upset  her  the  first  morning  with  a 
little  speech  of  sympathy,  instead  of  saying  nothing, 
as  she  wished,  and  days  after  Geoff  made  her  cry 
a  little,  though  she  did  not  let  him  know,  by  two 
or  three  little  kindnesses  which  the  boy  remem- 
bered to  do. 

All   Mary's  balance   at  the  bank  went  towards 
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her  share  of  the  expenses,  and  still  there  was  an 
amount  owing.  The  doctor  said  he  would  wait  for 
his  settlement,  but  Mary  very  nearly  handed  her 
smaller  block  of  land  over  to  an  estate  agent  on 
several  occasions,  to  get  any  price  possible,  so  that 
she  would  not  be  in  debt.  It  seemed  terrible  to  her 
to  owe  money  for  long. 

Then  Mr.  Hurley,  perhaps  guessing  at  the 
situation,  perhaps  not  thinking  of  it  at  all,  said  that 
they  had  a  big  pile  of  papers  which  wanted  copy- 
ing. They  would  rather  not  send  them  out,  but 
as  they  were  wanted  by  the  first  of  August,  they 
thought  they  had  better  ask  Miss  Wells  to  come 
back  for  a  while  unless  Mary  thought  she  could  do 
them  in  her  spare  time. 

The  sum  their  client  had  fixed  for  the  typing  was 
twenty  pounds — and  fifteen  would  see  her  clear — 
so  she  said  she  would  do  them. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  knock  yourself  up,"  Mr. 
Sydney  said,  "but  if  you  think  you  will  have  enough 
spare  time  between  now  and  then,  we  would  rather 
you  did  them." 

Mary  went  along  to  her  room  with  the  pile — 
claims  to  a  title  and  estate  in  the  old  country,  which 
had  been  taken  to  court  years  before,  and  settled 
adversely,  now  being  appealed  against. 

Several  of  the  papers  were  dated  1812,  real  old 
parchment  these,  with  yellow,  faint  writing,  almost 
faded  away,  not  those  to  be  read  for  choice  in  a 
gaslit  room. 

She  had  felt  the  last  week  drag,  for  she  was  not 
busy,  and  in  spinning  out  the  few  things  which  were 
needed,  she  had  had  time  to  think,  think.  She 
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blamed  herself  about  her  father,  for  he  could  have 
stayed  with  Mrs  Phillips,  away  from  infection, 
if  she  had  only  thought  of  it;  auntie  would  not  have 
minded  for  that  little  while. 

And  she  missed  Dick;  everything  seemed  to  give 
her  a  lonely,  miserable  feeling. 

Perhaps  if  she  were  very,  very  busy,  the  world 
would  look  brighter.  The  musty  smell  of  old 
papers  always  brought  back  afterwards  that  feeling 
of  emptiness,  dreariness,  and  because  no  one  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  was  supposed  to  be  back  at  work  at 
night  alone,  Mary  used  to  come  in  early  and  work 
on  for  an  hour  or  so  after  the  others  left,  also  on 
Saturday  afternoon  very  frequently,  the  umpires' 
shrill  whistles  from  the  football  grounds  sometimes 
sounding  faintly  through  the  open  window  in  the 
passage,  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  above  the  noise 
of  a  solitary  train,  or  a  tram  in  the  almost  deserted 
street. 

She  became  thinner,  paler,  and  Ina  was  not  well, 
so  there  were  more  odds  and  ends  to  do  before  she 
left  in  the  morning,  and  after  she  came  home  at 
night. 

Twice  the  woman  who  usually  came  to  do  the 
washing  stayed  away,  and  Mary  had  to  get  up  early 
on  Sunday  morning  to  do  it.  Charlie  was  cross 
about  that,  and  engaged  a  new  one. 

.  Twice  Dick  came  out,  at  intervals  of  several 
weeks,  and  both  times  Mary  happened  to  be  away, 
so  Ina  merely  talked  to  him  for  a  few  minutes  at 
the  door,  and  said  nothing  to  Mary  of  the  visitor. 

At  last  she  wrote  a  small  note,  for  she  had  not 
met  him  in  the  train  or  the  street.  He  came  the 
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following  Sunday,  only  to  be  told  by  Ina  that  Mary 
was  out,  Charlie  also. 

Mary  had  only  taken  Sybil  to  the  pier,  and  Ina 
knew  that,  but  did  not  think  it  politic  to  tell  Dick. 
She  did  not  wish  his  friendship  with  the  family  to 
continue.  Dick  had  his  own  opinion  about  that 
too,  but  the  wish  to  see  Mary  was  unendurable 
sometimes,  and  his  shrewd  eyes  looked  at  Ina. 

Was  Mary  really  becoming  as  unfriendly  as  her 
sister?  If  they  thought  themselves  too  big  people 
to  know  him,  now  he  could  be  of  no  use  to  them, 
he  could  find  other  friends.  As  he  turned  to  go, 
Hector  came  racing  up  the  road  and  jumped 
on  him,  licking  his  hands  with  a  glad  tongue,  and 
watching  him  with  eager  eyes.  The  dog  almost 
smiled.  He  followed  Dick  some  distance  down  the 
road. 

Mary  made  a  guess  when  she  came  in,  "Why 
didn't  you  ask  Dick  to  stay?"  she  asked  Ina. 

"He  seemed  in  a  hurry,"  Ina  answered. 

Mary  was  silent.  She  wondered  how  many 
other  times  he  had  called,  then  Ina  went  on,  "I  think 
it  is  quite  time  he  learnt  we  don't  want  a  man  like 
he  is  always  at  the  house." 

Mary  remained  silent.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  in 
Adelaide,  or  perhaps  they  could  have  had  an  odd 
Sunday  now  and  then  at  her  house,  like  they  did 
last  year.  For  the  sake  of  peace  she  could  say 
nothing  to  Charlie. 

She  wrote  another  note  to  Dick,  but  there  had 
been  a  storm  at  the  office.  Miss  Cook's  fiance 
had  broken  off  the  engagement.  One  evening  back 
at  work  Dick  found  her  in  tears,  and  became  en- 
gaged to  her  himself. 
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He  was  not  very  clear  afterwards  as  to  exactly 
how  it  happened — but  she  was  a  delicate  woman, 
and  the  office  work  was  taking  away  what  strength 
she  had. 

They  had  been  friendly  for  years,  and  he  felt 
that  the  old  home  would  not  fit  him  much  longer. 
He  could  not  marry  Mary,  and  Elsie  Cook  was 
willing.  In  the  long  run,  would  that  make  very 
much  difference  to  himself  or  Mary?  So  he  did 
not  call  again,  nor  answer  the  note,  but  he  kept  it, 
though  it  was  only  a  few  lines. 

Mary  had  chewed  the  end  of  her  pen  several 
times  debating  whether  she  would  say  anything 
about  Ina's  open  unfriendliness  or  not,  and  then 
decided  that  it  was  not  right  to  say  anything  against 
a  sister,  even  to  a  big  friend  like  Dick,  so  only  said 
she  was  sorry  she  was  out,  that  she  was  not  often 
away,  and  hoped  they  would  see  him  soon.  Just 
a  wee  bit  stiff,  perhaps,  and  then  below,  "I  can't 
do  without  my  one  big  friend,  so  you  won't  keep 
us  waiting  long,  will  you?" 

Well,  she  would  get  over  that,  Dick  felt,  and  it 
was  best  to  stay  away,  but  sometimes,  nervy  and 
tired  after  a  heavy  day,  the  wish  to  see  her,  hear 
her,  was  intolerable.  Sometimes  he  heard  her 
step  at  the  door,  sometimes  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

He  was  very  irritable  at  home  those  days,  and 
had  one  or  two  big  battles  with  the  younger  boys. 
They  said  it  would  be  a  dashed  blessing  if  Ike  got 
married,  or,  failing  that,  if  the  boss  moved  him  to 
Sydney  or  Brisbane,  then  they  would  be  shut  of  him 
sometimes. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

Mary  was  tired,  very  very  tired,  but  Mr.  Scott 
said  two  papers  had  to  be  put  through  and  posted 
that  evening,  so  she  did  them,  and  she  had  been  in 
extra  early  that  morning  for  the  other  work. 

She  was  well  up  with  it,  but  they  had  a  case 
coming  on  soon,  and  she  wanted  it  finished  before 
then.  She  had  got  wet  at  lunch  time.  In  her  hurry 
in  the  morning  she  forgot  her  goloshes,  and  it  meant 
missing  the  train  to  go  back  for  them.  Then  at 
lunch  time  she  remembered  something  Ina  wanted 
done,  and  had  gone  out  in  the  cold,  squally  rain 
which  had  lasted  all  day,  to  do  it. 

"Think  it'll  make  you  grow?"  Geoff  asked,  glad 
that  the  freshness  of  the  rain  had  brought  a  little 
colour  to  her  face,  but  noting  how  wet  her  boots 
looked,  and  the  dampness  of  sleeves  and  skirt, 
which  the  umbrella  had  not  been  sufficient  to  cover. 
She  had  left  her  rain  cloak  at  home,  too. 

"A  little  of  the  towel  will  help,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  the  boy,  and  rubbing  at  her  skirt  as  well 
as  she  could.  "I'll  change  the  colour  of  the  towel 
a  bit." 

Then  Geoff  said  she  was  not  putting  enough 
elbow  grease  into  it,  and  took  the  towel  from  her. 

"What'll  the  chief  say  when  he  comes  to  dry  his 
hands?"  she  asked. 

"That  Mrs.  Macgregor  didn't  wash  the  towel 
this  week,"  Geoff  said,  and  then  he  switched  on  the 
radiator.  (He  had  hardly  risked  teasing  Mary 
lately,  she  had  looked  so  tired  and  ill.)  He  said 
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she  could  dry  before  it — he  would  whistle  if  either 
of  the  Hurleys  came  along. 

"You're  a  dear,  Geoff,  and  an  angel;  but  don't 
grow  your  wings  yet." 

"More  likely  to  grow  a  tail,"  Mr.  Grove  said. 

Mary  stood  there  with  steam  coming  from  skirt 
hem  and  boots,  but  did  not  dare  wait  long,  for 
there  were  too  many  papers  on  her  desk,  and  she 
wanted  to  be  home  early,  for  Ina  was  not  at  all 
well,  and  the  maid  Charlie  had  engaged  was  not  to 
come  till  Saturday. 

Odd  work  came  in  all  the  afternoon,  all  wanted 
at  once,  and  then  just  as  she  was  tidying  up  Mr. 
Scott  had  come  with  more.  "Must  be  posted  to- 
night," he  said  in  his  sharp  way,  and  then  sent 
Mr.  Grove  along  to  read  it  to  her. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  she  tore  down  Queen  Street, 
and  on  to  the  station  by  the  lower  entrance.  She 
was  glad  to  hurry,  the  wind  nipped  so — and  she 
was  cold  from  sitting  in  damp  clothes. 

It  had  at  last  stopped  raining,  but  there  were 
still  heavy  clouds  going  quickly  across  the  sky; 
those  in  the  west  were  a  wonderful  crimson  with  the 
setting  sun. 

There  was  no  need  to  hurry  now,  for  Charlie 
would  be  in  before  her,  and  he  would  help  Ina; 
but  she  passed  the  ticket  collector  with  a  minute  to 
catch  a  train,  so  ran  along  the  subway  and  up  the 
ramp.  It  was  too  cold  for  ten  minutes  on  that 
windswept  platform. 

Mary  had  time  to  notice  there  was  an  open  door 
just  beyond  the  smoking  carriages,  and  when  in 
quailed  a  little,  for  the  carriage  was  quite  full,  and 
an  array  of  indignant  faces  looked  up  from  papers. 
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There  was  not  a  woman  there,  but  a  glance  told  it 
was  not  a  smoker,  and  she  felt  a  little  assured. 

Then  she  noticed  one  man  gathering  up  his  coat 
to  make  room,  and  Dick  next.  The  other  man 
smiled  a  little  behind  his  paper  as  Mary  sat  down. 
He  had  travelled  on  the  same  line  for  five  years  or 
more,  and  had  noticed  Mary  alone  lately,  also  the 
black  frock.  He  knew  her  so  well  by  sight  that  he 
often  felt  like  lifting  his  hat. 

Mary  had  said  once  that  his  expression  was 
fatherly,  but  Dick  answered  that  she  always 
thought  that  of  old  men.  He  might  beat  his  wife 
for  all  she  knew.  That  was  such  a  long  time  ago. 
And  now  he  was  making  room  for  her  to  sit  be- 
tween himself  and  Dick. 

All  she  could  say  for  a  minute  or  two  was  a 
rather  breathless  "Thank  you."  Her  heart  was 
beating  so  horribly  with  the  hurrying,  and  her 
throat  felt  choked. 

Dick  had  lifted  his  hat  as  she  sat  down,  but  had 
not  spoken.  Perhaps  he  felt  he  could  not  at  the 
minute,  and  now  he  was  looking  at  his  paper. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  she  said  very  quietly,  hoping 
he  would  hear  it  above  the  noise  of  the  train. 

"You  seem  rather  blown,"  he  said,  a  little 
gruffly. 

He  was  looking  at  the  top  lines  of  the  paper,  his 
head  just  a  little  to  one  side,  and  she  could  not  see 
his  eyes,  only  that  his  lips  seemed  a  little  closer  set. 
And  his  voice  as  he  said  it.  She  had  been 
miserable  enough  all  day;  now  she  wanted  to  cry. 

Several  left  the  carriage  at  Albert  Park,  and  her 
fatherly  man  moved  to  the  corner,  giving  them 
both  a  little  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
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Dick  moved  to  go  at  Middle  Park,  for  it  was  a 
little  nearer  for  him,  but  Mary  touched  his  coat 
sleeve. 

"Wait  till  St.  Kilda,"  she  said,  and  he  waited, 
feeling  himself  foolish  for  doing  it.  Why  prolong 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs? 

Then  he  set  his  mouth  firmer  still,  putting  his 
head  a  little  back.  He  would  tell  her  of  his  en- 
gagement, however  much  it  hurt  him  to  do  it,  and 
keep  their  future  acquaintance  to  a  hat-lifting  and 
a  "How  do  you  do?"  A  few  minutes  on  the  pier 
and  Mary  would  understand  he  had  his  pride  as 
well  as  the  upper  ten. 

Just  beyond  the  station  Hector  was  nosing  round 
the  waiting  cabs  at  the  kerb.  If  he  could  get  loose 
he  found  his  way  to  the  station  in  the  evening,  and 
followed  home  whoever  came  first — if  it  were 
Charlie,  he  turned  back  at  the  gate.  He  had 
hardly  a  jump  for  Mary,  he  was  so  pleased  to  see 
Dick.  Little  barks  and  whines,  moist  brown  eyes, 
and  panting  tongue,  which  licked  as  he  jumped. 
"Down,  dog,  down,"  but  Dick's  voice  was  the 
gentle  one  Hector  always  got.  The  dog  looked 
behind,  as  though  for  someone  else. 

"Oh,  Dick,  I  believe  he  thought  father  would  be 
here  too.  Did  you,  Hec,  boy?  or  was  it  Harry?" 

Hector  squared  himself  down  on  the  pavement 
in  front  of  Mary,  and  patted  her  shoe  with  his 
paw,  then  licked  it. 

Dick  had  turned  towards  the  pier,  and  Mary 
with  him.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  they  could  see 
the  Port  Melbourne  and  Williamstown  Rights 
getting  brighter  and  thicker. 

The  wind  was  cutting  there  on  the  pier,  and  the 
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logs  were  wet  on  one  side.  Spray  kept  coming  up 
in  the  crevices.  Hector  walked  behind  them  with 
his  tail  down.  They  went  as  far  as  the  first  land- 
ing and  stood,  Mary  holding  her  hat  with  both 
hands. 

Most  of  the  yachts  were  beached,  but  there 
were  three  moored  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
pier,  and  Mary  watched  them  dipping  and  rolling, 
stopping  short  sometimes  as  a  smaller  wave  came 
up,  almost  bowing,  then  pulling  back,  with  dripping 
bows  out  of  the  water;  or  a  toss  towards  each  other, 
when  the  masts  seemed  to  miss  catching  by  a  hand 
breadth. 

A  few  lights  along  the  Esplanade  tried  to  make 
roadways  over  a  dull,  lead  sea. 

Each  was  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak,  but 
Mary  would  have  been  happiest  if  he  had  lifted 
one  of  his  square,  short-fingered  hands  to  her 
shoulder,  and  turned  her  face  to  him.  There  was 
no  one  on  the  pier,  it  was  too  cold,  and  no  one  in 
sight. 

"It's  too  rough  to  be  pretty,  and  look  at  Hec, 
he'd  rather  be  anywhere  than  here,"  she  said. 

"So  would  I,"  and  he  said  it  roughly. 

"Shall  we  go?"  and  she  turned  her  back  to  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  mussel-covered  piles  and 
the  sand-filled  water,  with  the  long,  dark  trails  of 
seaweed.  If  he  had  only  looked  he  could  have 
seen  her  lips  tremble  a  little,  and  how  very  tired 
her  face  was. 

"Aren't  we  ever  going  to  see  you  again?"  she 
asked,  trying  to  say  it  lightly. 

"I'm  busy,"  was  the  short  reply,  and  in  the  train 
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she  had  noticed  that  he  looked  tired    and  rather 
worried. 

"You  usedn't  to  be  too  busy  to  come  out  to  see 
your  friends,"  she  went  on. 

"I  haven't  time."  So  she  said  nothing,  and  after 
a  few  steps  he  went  on,  "I  shall  be  married  soon, 
and  that  doesn't  leave  me  very  free  just  now."  But 
he  could  not  say  it  simply,  try  as  he  would,  and 
Mary  noted  his  voice.  Tired  as  she  was,  she  had 
every  power  on  the  alert  for  him. 

"I'd  like  you  to  bring  the  bride  out  some  even- 
ing," she  said  simply,  quietly.  She  had  not 
realised  what  it  would  mean  to  her  yet. 

And  because  he  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer, 
he  answered  harshly,  "The  last  thing  I  would 
do." 

They  had  left  the  pier,  and  the  path  forked  at 
the  gardens.  Dick  turned  away  to  the  lower  path, 
and  Mary  went  on  slowly  up  the  other.  Then  she 
walked  a  little  more  briskly,  and  lifted  her  head. 

He  wanted  to  go  back  to  say  "Good-bye," 
"Good  night,"  anything,  to  soften  his  last  rough- 
ness, but  he  would  not.  Elsie  did  not  like  Mary 
he  knew  from  the  way  she  had  spoken  the  few 
times  her  name  had  been  mentioned. 

The  lights  seemed  very  dim  to  Mary,  and  there 
was  such  a  drumming  in  her  ears  she  did  not  hear 
a  motor  coming,  even  though  its  horn  hooted  as 
loud  as  the  driver  could  make  it.  It  swerved  right 
to  the  footpath  to  avoid  her,  then  she  noticed  the 
lights,  and  jumped  back. 

It  was  darker  going  up  the  side  street,  and  her 
legs  were  shaking  so,  she  wondered  how  many  more 
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steps  she  could  take  without  falling.  Then  she 
stumbled.  Hector  was  waiting  in  front  of  their 
own  gate,  and  she  had  not  seen  him.  She  fumbled 
at  the  catch,  it  generally  slipped  so  easily,  but  to- 
night it  seemed  to  jam. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  their  gate,  and  the  street 
lamp  could  not  have  been  lit — it  was  so  dark. 
There  was  a  loud,  thumping  noise  in  her  ears,  and 
she  fell  on  the  wet  footpath. 

"There's  Hector  scratching  at  the  door,"  Ina 
said.  "Did  you  leave  the  key  in?" 

Charlie  felt  in  his  pocket.  "Brought  it  in,"  he 
said. 

"Mary  can  go  round,"  Ina  said,  as  he  moved. 

But  the  dog  went  on  scratching.  "He'll  be 
waking  Sybil,"  Ina  said.  "Better  call  him  through 
and  tie  him  up." 

So  Charlie  opened  the  door  and  called,  but 
Hector  backed  off  down  the  path,  and  Charlie 
closed  the  door,  for  there  was  a  heap  of  something 
just  inside  the  gate. 

Mary  came  to  as  he  lifted  her,  and  struggled  to 
her  feet,  so  Ina,  hearing  both,  went  on  with  her 
tea. 

"Don't  worry,  Ina,"  Mary  said.  "I  got  a  bit 
of  a  fright;  just  missed  a  motor."  Then  as  he 
looked  at  her  from  the  door  of  her  room,  "I'll  be 
all  right  in  a  minute,  truly." 

"I'll  take  Mary  in  a  cup  of  tea,"  Charlie  said. 
"She  seems  a  bit  done  up,"  and  he  went  to  the  side- 
board for  some  brandy  to  put  in  it. 

He  was  very  gentle  as  he  took  off  her  hat  and 
unlaced  her  boots,  and  her  eyes  were  moist  and 
her  lips  unsteady  as  she  said,  "You're  a  good 
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brother,  Charlie,"  though  she  tried  to  say  it  in  a 
little  light  way  she  had.  Then  he  left  her,  covered 
in  an  old  eiderdown,  to  finish  his  meal. 

"I've  persuaded  Mary  to  go  to  bed,"  he  said, 
after  he  had  finished  washing  up,  and  Ina  said, 
"She's  silly  to  do  that  extra  work.  I'm  sure  she 
needn't  bother  like  she  does  over  it." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  fit  to  go  in?"  he  asked 
when  Mary  came  out  in  the  morning,  noticing  how 
very  pale  she  was. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said,  with  a  not  very  cheer- 
ful smile.  "But  I  won't  go  in  early." 

Mr.  Scott,  of  course,  had  extra  work  for  her, 
and  was  sharp  about  it,  as  usual,  but  Geoff  hap- 
pened to  notice  her  face,  and  a  remark  sent  Mr. 
Elkington  down,  his  old  face  full  of  concern. 

He  said  it  was  a  cold  morning,  rubbing  his  thin, 
old  blue-veined  hands  together,  and  peering  at  her 
with  his  glasses. 

"You  don't  look  very  well  this  morning,"  he 
said.  "Would  you  like  to  go  home,  Grove  or 
Geoff  can  do  anything  urgent?" 

But  Mary  looked  up  at  him  as  he  bent  over  the 
machine.  "I'm  all  right,  thanks,  truly,"  she  said. 

"I'd  get  home  early  and  have  a  good  sleep. 
That's  what  you  need,"  he  said. 

He  stood  about,  hindering  her  with  her  work 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  went  off. 

"You  look  a  bit  off,"  Mr.  Parke,  said  when  he 
came  down  with  his  letters.  "I'd  take  a  good, 
brisk  walk  at  lunch  time.  You  don't  get  enough 
fresh  air."  He  meant  it  kindly,  but  the  cigar  smoke 
he  was  filling  her  room  with  was  very  rank.  It  took 
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a  long  time  for  the  smell  to  go  away  after  one  of 
his  visits,  and  the  little  box  she  worked  in  was  stuffy 
enough  at  all  times.  Also,  if  she  did  not  look  well, 
what  help  was  it  to  be  told  about  it? 

"His  high  and  mightiness  been  here?"  Geoff 
asked,  when  he  came  down  with  more  work  a  little 
later. 

"It  all  depends  who  his  high  and  mightiness  is," 
she  said,  working  on  as  she  spoke.  "Geoff  just  go 
out,  there's  a  dear,  and  get  him  a  few  decent  ones 
to  smoke  in  here." 

"Smoking's  agin  orders,"  he  said;  then, 
"Coming  to  the  match,  Saturday?" 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Carlton-Essendon,  good,  you  bet,"  he  said,  and 
screwed  up  his  face  to  emphasise  the  remark. 

Mr.  Scott  came  down  a  little  after  four  and  said 
she  could  get  home  if  she  liked.  He  said  it  in  his 
usual,  abrupt,  sharp  way. 

Mary  did  not  sleep  at  all  that  night.  She  told 
herself  it  did  not  hurt  very  much  Dick  choosing 
someone  else.  It  was  quite  right  he  should  choose 
the  woman  who  suited  him  the  best;  he  was  the 
better  judge  there;  but  what  had  she  done  that  he 
was  so  rough  and  would  be  friends  no  more? 

She  did  not  think  how  hard  it  would  have  been 
to  be  merely  friends.  And  as  eleven,  twelve,  one, 
two,  three,  and  the  roosters  began  to  crow;  four 
and  five,  and  the  carts  began  to  rattle;  six  and  the 
tram  bells,  she  went  back  over  the  years  she  had 
known  him,  trying  to  find  what  she  had  done. 

She  was  extra  busy  that  day,  for  Mr.  Sydney 
Hurley  had  been  away,  and  had  a  good  deal  for 
her,  and  Mr.  Scott  had  held  some  things  back  the 
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day  before,  on  Mr.  Elkington's  advice.  After- 
wards, when  the  28th  of  a  month  came  along,  she 
mechanically  wrote  28th  June;  but  there  was 
hardly  a  mistake  in  her  work  all  that  day. 

"Would  you  come  to  the  match  on  Saturday?" 
Charlie  asked,  as  he  dried  up  for  her  that  evening, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  he  had  not  been  doing  his 
duty  by  his  sister-in-law  lately.  "I'll  get  Gordon 
or  Harold  to  come  too.  It'll  do  you  good." 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  not  with  the  maid  coming," 
Mary  said,  and  she  did  not  want  to  go  either. 

"You've  been  overdoing  it,"  he  went  on.  "I'll 
see  Dick  to-morrow,  and  see  what  he  has  to  say. 
He  hasn't  been  out  for  a  long  time." 

"I  saw  him  the  other  evening,"  Mary  said. 
"He  says  they've  been  pretty  busy." 

Charlie  read  it  that  she  did  not  want  him  to 
bring  Dick  out,  and  wondered  why.  He  kept 
looking  at  her  side  face,  with  a  question  ready,  for 
some  minutes,  then  Ina  called. 

Mary  went  with  him  the  following  Saturday, 
and  they  took  Sybil,  but  in  spite  of  the  bright  day, 
and  an  exciting  finish,  she  did  not  enjoy  it. 
It  was  Dick  who  had  taught  her  all  she  knew 
about  the  game,  and  she  wanted  to  forget.  If 
only  she  could  get  right  away.  Then  she  had  to 
scold  Sybil.  Charlie  had  brought  some  chocolates, 
and  the  child  had  smeared  them  all  over  her  bonnet 
strings. 

And  three  Saturdays  later  Charlie  did  not  think 
of  the  football  match,  though  the  semi-finals  were 
upon  them,  for  Sybil's  new  sister  arrived  that 
morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  glorious  frosty  night,  with  little  icicle  stars  in 
the  dark  sky. 

A  dark  belt  of  timber  marking  a  watercourse  of 
some  kind,  and  a  small  one-roomed  tin  hut,  with 
the  light  showing  from  the  one  four-paned  window, 
in  front  of  which,  against  the  short  verandah, 
which  was  merely  an  overlapping  of  the  centre- 
ridge  roof,  was  one  pepper  tree,  rather  straggly. 

Behind  the  building  was  a  long  lean-to  shed,  also 
of  the  blue  galvanised  iron,  which  looked  white  in 
the  night.  That  was  where  the  plough,  and  the 
harrows,  and  the  roller  and  the  reaper  were  kept. 

And  Ned  lay  back  in  his  chair,  thinking.  His 
pipe  had  gone  out.  His  eyes  were  on  the  fire  in 
the  big,  open  fireplace,  with  the  camp  oven  at  the 
side,  and  kettle  against  it.  The  corners  of  his 
mouth  turned  a  little  down. 

Under  the  table  Jack  snored,  his  head  on  his 
paws,  and  the  light  from  the  fire  found  just  a  little 
glimmer  to  reflect  in  from  his  almost  closed  eyes. 

Ned  had  thought  he  might  possibly  be  able  to 
make  his  way  when  the  friend's  offer  came  to  work 
portion  of  his  land  with  wheat,  on  shares,  till  a 
better  opening  came  along.  But  the  seasons  had 
been  good,  and  the  land  was  good.  The  portion 
of  the  profits  he  handed  over  in  return  for  the  land 
and  the  seed,  at  the  end  of  each  season,  had  left  him 
a  substantial  margin. 

After  the  five  years  he  owned  two  teams,  and 
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they  were  picked  horses,  and  all  the  necessary 
machinery,  and  his  bank  account  was  good.  He 
had  turned  over  a  little  profit  now  and  again,  with 
a  few  sheep  on  some  land  he  rented. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  started  lower  in  the 
ladder  than  he  had,  but  some  years  earlier,  was 
spending  a  little  of  that  year's  profit  on  a  trip  to 
the  old  country  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

And  Ned  thought  that  if  Mary  saw  how  the 
country  had  prospered  in  which  her  old  home  was, 
she  would  not  speak  of  its  having  been  mismanaged 
in  the  drought  years. 

He  picked  up  the  paper  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  read. 

A  station  near  had  been  taken  over  by  a  syndi- 
cate during  the  drought,  and  they  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful all  the  years  since  in  getting  a  satisfactory 
manager,  so  it  had  never  paid.  It  had  been  put 
up  for  auction  several  months  before,  but  no  one 
bid  to  the  reserve  placed  on  it. 

Then  it  was  advertised  for  sale  by  private 
tender,  and  no  tenders  came  up  to  expectations 
evidently,  for  there  it  was  advertised  for  a  straight- 
out  sale,  with  a  fairly  low  cash  deposit,  and  the 
balance  over  several  years  at  a  moderate  interest, 
and  what  stock  there  was  on  it  was  to  be  given  in. 

It  would  need  a  good  deal  doing  to  it  in  the  way 
of  renewing  fences  and  cleaning  out  tanks,  and  the 
stock  was  old. 

If  only  the  winter  went  on  as  it  promised,  he 
would  make  a  little  from  the  wool,  and  would  then 
sell  off  every  toothless  mouth  before  the  summer 
came  reducing  condition. 

And  if  a  drought  came  he  would  lose  his  all,  and 
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start  again  with  emptier  pockets  than  he  had  five 
years  before,  for  then  he  had  had  savings  of 
several  years  from  his  salary  as  manager. 

It  was  a  risk,  and  if  he  were  a  married  man  he 
would  not  take  it;  as  he  had  only  himself,  it  was 
worth  while  considering  it. 

He  knew  a  young  fellow  who  would  gladly  take 
over  his  interest  in  the  crop,  though  he  could  only 
give  a  promissory  note  against  the  harvest.  And 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  those 
horses  he  did  not  want,  very  little  with  the 
machinery  either,  though  he  might  not  get  much 
cash  down. 

Possibly  when  he  had  things  in  order  he  could 
crop  parts  on  the  share  system;  the  land  was  good. 
The  extra  miles  from  the  railway  station  were  the 
consideration.  He  could  pay  the  deposit,  and 
there  would  be  something  in  hand  for  the  year,  and 
improvements.  He  stood  up  and  yawned,  stretch- 
ing, and  his  head  was  not  far  from  the  hessian 
ceiling.  Jack  thumped  his  tail,  then  got  up  too. 

"Well,  old  chap,  shall  we  change  quarters?"  he 
asked,  looking  down  at  the  animal,  and  Jack  licked 
his  hand.  That  little  tin  hut  was  like  an  oven  in 
the  summer  time. 

Next  day  he  saw  the  local  stock  and  station 
agent  who  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  week 
later  knew  that  his  offer  had  been  accepted.  Two 
days  after  he  signed  papers  and  passed  over  the 
money  at  the  local  bank. 

And  then  a  letter  came  from  Margaret;  she  had 
spent  a  fortnight  in  Melbourne  on  her  way  from 
a  married  sister  in  Albany  to  Mrs.  King  at  Gid- 
yaroo,  and  she  said  Mary  looked  miserably  ill. 
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"Ina  and  the  baby  looked  plump  enough  and 
merry  enough,  but  then  Ina  isn't  the  one  to  worry 
over  anything,  as  long  as  her  own  convenience  is  not 
affected,  and  Charlie  seems  to  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  he  was  She  says  Mary  is  fretting  over 
Mr.  Brown's  death;  the  poor  girl  must  miss  him 
terribly,  but  I  think  she  is  too  sensible  not  to  realise 
it  was  a  happy  release  for  him.  Charlie  said  she 
had  been  doing  extra  work  to  pay  the  doctor's  ex- 
penses, and  I  suppose  extra  work  at  home,  too,  to 
save  Ina. 

"I  wanted  her  to  come  up  with  me,  but  she  said 
She  could  not  leave  work.  And  Charlie  told  me, 
too,  that  the  young  fellow  who  had  been  Mary's 
friend  so  long,  has  deserted  them;  I  forget  his 
name,  but  he  was  in  the  office  Mr.  Brown  was  in, 
so  you  will  probably  know  whom  I  mean.  From 
what  Mr.  Brown  said  last  year  I  had  guessed  he  was 
practically  engaged  to  Mary,  so  I  don't  understand 
it.  I  don't  know  what  all  you  men  are  thinking  of 
letting  a  good  girl  like  Mary  remain  Mary  Brown. 
Ned,  why  don't  you  think  of  it?  She  never  liked 
Alec,  but  you  and  she  were  always  good  friends.'1 

Ned  felt  there  was  something,  though,  between 
his  friendship  and  Mary's  for  the  ruddy  man  he 
had  met. 

If  Yambo  turned  out  as  it  should,  he  could 
marry.  He  could  have  had  a  small  home  if  he 
had  not  bought  it,  but  he  could  not  now  till  he  Knew 
how  things  were  going  to  pan  out — and  would 
Mary  say  yes,  if  he  did  ask  her? 

He  went  back  to  Mary  in  an  old  felt  hat,  her 
brown  hair  down  over  the  back  of  her  holland 
frock,  riding  Twopence  with  the  old  side  saddle 
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of  her  mother's;  a  background  of  mallee,  and  keep- 
ing to  the  side  of  a  pad  to  see  just  where  that  dog 
track  went.  Or  Mary  on  the  tennis  court,  with 
skirt  a  little  longer  and  hair  plaited — still  an  old 
felt  hat  on  her  head;  and  Mary  as  he  had  seen  her 
last  in  Collins-street,  with  glad  eyes,  and  light  step, 
the  man  he  had  seen  with  her,  a  man  to  know  his 
own  mind  and  stick  to  it,  if  he  could  judge;  and  he 
seemed  to  care  for  Mary,  Mary  also  for  him,  again 
if  he  could  judge. 

That  evening  he  and  Alec  called  before  Alec's 
wedding — perhaps  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing which  would  be  set  right  in  time. 

He  did  not  answer  the  letter  at  once,  and  after 
a  couple  of  months'  silence,  Margaret  wondered  if 
she  had  offended  him  in  any  way;  then,  after  shear- 
ing, he  came  across  the  letter  among  some  papers; 
he  had  forgotten  for  the  time  her  little  hint  about 
Mary,  and  filled  a  couple  of  sheets  about  the  new 
property. 

"I  can't  surely  have  opened  old  sores,"  Margaret 
thought,  "for  it  is  years  since  Silvie  married,  and 
he  is  a  man."  Her  experience  had  been  that  women 
remember,  men  often  forget. 

The  season  continued  good — somethimes  a  dry 
spell  came,  and  people  talked  of  another  '02,  but 
rain  always  fell  before  very  long. 

He  knew  he  would  win  out,  for  he  felt  his  foot- 
ing already,  though  he  knew  he  was  not  sufficiently 
a  financier  to  become  a  wealthy  man.  Next  year, 
possibly  a  thousand  acres  would  go  down  in  wheat, 
on  shares;  he  had  been  approached  already  about 
several  paddocks,  for  others  were  land  hungry,  too. 

If  the  syndicate  had  only  been  willing  to  let  the 
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poor  land  go,  they  could  have  made  just  about  as 
much  as  he  was  paying,  or  more,  for  the  good,  sold 
in  farming  allotments;  but  they  had  been  bitten 
badly,  and  wanted  to  spend  no  more  on  what  was 
considered  a  losing  concern.  And  he  was  reaping 
the  benefit  of  this. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"I  think  Mary  looks  wretchedly  ill,"  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips said,  as  she  was  taking  off  her  hat  in  front  of 
the  glass,  Sybil  watching,  and  Ina  in  the  rocking 
chair  with  the  baby. 

"Mary!"  Ina  said.  "She  hasn't  said  anything." 
Ina  really  had  not  noticed,  the  children  kept  her 
busy,  for  baby  was  barely  two  months  old. 

"She  might  not  say  anything,"  the  aunt  went  on, 
"but  surely  you  have  noticed?"  They  could  see 
each  other's  faces  in  the  glass. 

"I  think  she  would  say  so  if  she  felt  ill,"  Ina  said. 

"She  spent  most  of  the  time  on  the  sofa  the  other 
evening;  that  isn't  like  Mary,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said. 

"I  suppose  she  was  working  back  the  night  be- 
fore, and  she  may  feel  the  warm  weather  coming 
on."  It  had  been  hot,  for  September. 

"The  child  looks  as  though  she  were  going  into 
a  decline.  Surely  you  have  sufficient  authority  to 
keep  her  from  going  back  to  that  stuffy  room  every 
night?"  Mrs.  Phillips  asked.  She  wanted  to  shake 
Ina.  There  were  too  many  little  £>dd  things  left 
for  Mary  to  do  in  the  evening,  whether  she  had  to 
go  back  to  work  or  not. 

"I'm  sure  I  have  no  authority  over  her,"  Ina  said. 
"Poor  father  always  gave  in  to  her  too  much  for 
anyone  to  be  able  to  control  her.  She  has  to  go 
her  own  way." 

Ina  was  cross,  and  her  voice  was  a  little  un- 
steady. It  really  was  not  quite  just  to  blame  her 
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because  Mary  did  not  look  well.  She  went  on, 
"She  wouldn't  have  to  work  so  hard  if  it  weren't 
for  that  foolishness  about  buying  land.  I  have  no 
patience  with  anyone  who  kills  herself  to  make 
money."  Ina  stood  up.  "And  I'm  sure  I  work  hard 
enough  and  get  no  thanks  for  it,  what  with  the 

children "  She  had  to  stop,  for  her  voice 

pitched  higher  and  higher,  then  broke. 

Mrs.  Phillips  took  the  baby  a  minute,  talking  to 
it.  Then  she  said,  "You  are  coming  down  to  Sor- 
rento, aren't  you,  with  the  children,  next  week,  while 
Charlie  is  away?" 

"Yes,  it  is  good  of  you  to  ask  us,"  Ina  said,  turn- 
ing to  smile  at  her. 

"And  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  bring 
Mary  with  us.  If  holidays  aren't  due,  she  must 
ask  for  sick  leave." 

"I  don't  think  they'd  like  it,  and  I'm  sure  she  is 
not  as  bad  as  that,"  Ina  said. 

"She  frightened  me  the  other  night,  she  seemed 
so  utterly  worn  out,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said.  "I'll  see 
Mr.  Hurley  myself  if  she  won't  ask  him." 

"She  wouldn't  like  that." 

And  Mrs.  Phillips  agreed,  though  she  said 
nothing. 

So  Mary  found  herself  on  the  bay  boat  on  the 
following  Tuesday  morning,  with  a  sharp  south 
wind  capping  the  blue,  blue  waves,  and  light,  fleecy 
clouds  across  a  deep  blue  sky.  A  whole  month  of 
fresh  air  before  her  if  need  be,  three  weeks  any- 
way. 

She  supposed  she  had  overdone  things  a  bit  in  the 
winter,  and  then  they  had  that  case,  and  the  typist 
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they  got  in  had  muddled  so,  she  had  had  to  watch 
and  do  the  work  again,  which  meant  a  good  deal  of 
worry,  and  took  more  time  than  if  she  had  done 
the  whole  herself. 

She  felt  so  very  tired,  and  it  was  awfully  hard 
to  find  anything  interesting  now-a-days;  the  whole 
world  was  flat,  and  bare  and  hard.  She  felt  tears 
come  sometimes  while  Geoff  was  telling  her  who 
would  be  premiers  for  a  cert,  and  that  was  so  silly; 
or  Charlie  asked,  in  his  slow  kind  way,  if  she  would 
like  to  see  Margaret  Anglin. 

And  she  had  a  way  of  jumping,  which  made  her 
heart  beat  horribly,  if  there  were  any  sudden  noise, 
or  a  door  opened — which  was  idiotic,  too. 

She  did  not  want  to  go  to  Sorrento;  she  had  not 
been  down  since  those  few  days  in  the  summer, 
which  seemed  so  many  years  ago,  and  she  was  cer- 
tain she  would  see  her  father  in  every  old  man  on 
the  beach. 

She  dreaded  anything  to  remind  her  of  Dick, 
too;  she  had  had  so  many  sleepless  nights  lately. 
But  Ina  wanted  the  sand  for  Sybil,  the  kiddie  would 
enjoy  it  far  more  than  the  hills. 

So  Mary  set  her  mouth,  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
watched.  And  she  slept  in  the  room  Dick  had  slept 
in,  with  the  chintz  cover  on  the  bed,  baby  pink  roses 
making  the  pattern. 

She  dreaded  going  to  bed  the  first  night,  she 
would  dream,  and  the  day  would  be  so  empty  after. 

But  in  her  sleep  she  and  Jack  were  in  the  hay, 
in  the  old  loft  at  home,  where  the  wild  hen  laid, 
and  they  coaxed  mice  to  come  out  with  little  bits  of 
cheese,  eating  pieces  themselves  while  they  waited, 
and  not  daring  to  talk. 
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Often  she  felt  herself  opening  her  lips,  and  Jack's 
hand  quickly  on  her  arm.  And  Jack  had  his  old 
galatea  suit  on,  and  the  straw  hat  mother  said  he 
must  not  wear  because  he  had  torn  a  hole  in  the 
crown.  Strang  came  with  his  heavy  boots,  after  an 
armful  of  hay  for  Fleabite  and  Hodder,  and  scared 
the  mice  just  as  they  were  almost  on  Jack's  hand. 

She  could  see  it  all  so  distinctly,  even  to  the 
saddle  marks  on  Strangs'  white  moleskin  trousers. 

She  did  not  know  exactly  where  she  was  when  she 
woke.  Was  she  going  somewhere?  She  could 
smell  dust,  and  the  stuffiness  of  a  room  which  was 
seldom  aired — she  knew — she  had  been  riding  all 
night,  and  now  old  O'Brien  had  gone  over  to 
Homelands  for  the  doctor,  for  mother;  but  she  had 
better  get  up  in  case  she  had  been  sleeping  long, 
and  might  keep  him  waiting. 

She  sat  up  suddenly,  and  through  the  open  win- 
dow saw  a  long,  long  stretch  of  blue,  and  a  dark 
trail  of  smoke. 

It  was  years  and  years  since  she  was  at  the  White 
Tanks,  and  it  would  be  Auntie,  or  Ina,  who  would 
call  her  presently  if  she  did  not  get  up,  not  Mrs. 
O'Brien.  But  she  lay  on,  wondering  what  had  be- 
come of  the  big  fat  woman  who  was  so  kindly;  Mrs. 
King  had  never  mentioned  her  in  her  letters,  nor 
Margaret. 

Mary  lay  there  all  day  in  the  end,  saying  she 
would  be  up  in  a  minute  each  time  Sybil  came  and 
worried;  and  half  the  next  also  went  by  before  she 
stirred;  then  the  sand  looked  good,  and  she  lay 
about  on  it,  for  the  fine  days  stayed,  and  lazily 
helped  Sybil  build  castles.  It  was  too  cold  yet  for 
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bathing.  And  she  went  to  bed  almost  as  soon  as 
Sybil,  surprised  that  she  could  sleep. 

And  Mrs.  Phillips  watched  the  colour  come  back 
into  her  face,  but  her  eyes  were  graver.  Mary  had 
been  through  the  mill  twice;  some  traces  of  it  could 
not  help  but  stay  behind. 

Mary  sat  looking  at  the  tide  coming  in  one  after- 
noon, the  waves  gradually  covering  rocks,  and 
gently  licking  down  the  pebbles  and  shells  left  be- 
hind in  the  morning.  Ina  had  gone  up,  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  was  watching  Mary  over  her  book.  Mary 
turned. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  else,"  she  said. 

"What  could  you  do?"  Mrs.  Phillips  asked. 

Mary  tossed  up  some  sand. 

"Well,  if  I  could  get  into  a  merchant's  office,  I 
might  be  able  to  get  a  bigger  salary,  and  then  it 
wouldn't  be  so  much  like  grubbing  along.  You  see, 
Hurley  and  Hurley  don't  think  their  work  is  worth 
more  than  thirty  shilling  a  week,  though  they  have 
been  giving  me  thirty-five  lately,  and,  well,  some- 
times in  merchants'  offices  they  can  go  over  three 
pounds  a  week." 

"I  think  that  is  very  seldom  given,"  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips said. 

"But  if  they  do  book-keeping,  too,  and  I  learnt 
that  and  did  some,  but  I've  never  had  to  use  it  in 

the  office.  And  it  does  seem  so "  She  stopped 

for  a  word.  "Just  beastly  to  be  at  the  top  of  their 
tree,  when  it  is  such  a  poor  tree.  They  say  this 
rise  is  the  final,  so  it  doesn't  matter  how  much  the 
business  grows,  which  means  more  work,  or  how 
much  more  I  learn  of  legal  doings,  if  I  stay  on  with 
them." 
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"Would  you  like,  really,  to  take  up  the  profes- 
sion?" 

Mary  looked  up,  Mrs.  Phillips'  voice  was  so 
serious,  but  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  for 
the  fees?  There  was  one  lady  lawyer  practising  in 
Melbourne,  and  Mary  felt  she  did  know  a  good 
deal  of  law  and  solicitors'  ways,  but  she  had  had  so 
little  real  education. 

She  wondered  in  a  quick  minute  how  long  she 
would  take  to  matriculate,  which  would  necessarily 
be  the  first  step. 

"I  wonder  some  of  the  legal  typists  don't  do  that, 
but  suppose  it  is  the  ways  and  means,"  she  said. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  your  own  home,"  Mrs. 
Phillips  went  on.  "A  woman's  sphere  is  biggest 
when  she  has  her  own  kiddies  round  her.  That  is 
greater  than  all  the  professions." 

Mary  possibly  did  not  hear,  for  she  said,  "I  won- 
der if  it  would  help  much  to  go  up  for  the  Law 
Courts  Exam." 

"What  is  that?"  Mrs.  Phillips  asked. 

"Licensed  shorthand  writers — and  reporting — 
auntie." 

A  telegraph  boy  was  coming  towards  them  over 
the  sand. 

"Telegram  for  Miss  Mary  Brown,"  he  said,  and 
touched  his  cap. 

"Just  Sorrento,"  Mary  said,  reading  the  address. 
"But  it  mayn't  be  for  me." 

And  the  boy  said  he  had  brought  it  to  the  beach 
to  make  sure,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home. 

"Suppose  the  office  wants  me,"  Mary  said,  as  she 
opened  it.  "Miss  Higgins  must  be  slower  than  I 
thought  her."  Then,  as  she  read,  "Oh,  auntie, 
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listen,"  and  to  the  boy,  "Yes,  it  is  for  me,  thanks 
very  much." 

"What  is  it?"  the  aunt  asked. 

"Offer  hundred  your  block  advise  accept." 

"That's  splendid,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said. 

"I  asked  one  of  the  agents  to  see  what  he  could 
do,  just  before  I  came  down,"  Mary  said.  She 
turned  the  paper  over. 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  take  that  for  it,  in  spite 
of  the  'advise  accept.'  It's  only  ten  shillings  a  foot, 
and  land  not  so  very  much  nearer  the  station,  nor 
so  very  much  better  to  look  at,  is  a  whole  pound  a 
foot  now.  No,  in  spite  of  that  'advise  accept,'  I'm 
going  to  split  the  difference  and  ask  for  fifteen 
shillings  a  foot,  or  wait  till  next  year." 

"Values  may  come  down,"  she  was  warned. 

"Then  I'll  live  there  when  I'm  old  and  grey,  and 
have  some  nice  lilac  bushes  and  chucks."  But  her 
face  had  flushed  a  little  with  excitement,  and  her 
eyes  were  much  brighter  than  they  had  been  all  the 
holiday. 

The  wire  went  back,  and  Mary  followed  it  with 
a  note,  to  make  sure  that  the  estate  agent  would 
not  think  her  price  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  post 
office. 

Then  two  days  went  by,  and  Mary  said  some- 
times she  thought  she  had  been  silly  not  to  take  the 
price  offered,  at  others  that  she  was  quite  justified 
in  trying  for  a  larger  one. 

Ina  was  quite  decided  about  her  foolishness. 
"You  could  go  to  Mrs.  King  for  a  while,"  she  said. 
"You  know  you  would  like  that,  and  then  look  about 
for  an  office  where  you  didn't  have  to  work  in  a 
little  dog  box." 
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"Oh,  well,"  Mary  said,  "it's  done  now,"  as  she 
strolled  off  for  the  post.  Ina  expected  a  letter  from 
Charlie,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  bothered 
going,  but  there  was  a  business  note  for  herself,  too. 
The  buyer  had  agreed  to  her  price. 

"Auntie,  what  shall  I  do  with  it?"  Mary  called, 
and  she  waved  the  loose  sheet  as  she  came  over  the 
sand. 

"What,  did  he  offer  again?"  Ina  asked. 

"No,  there  is  a  whole  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  me,  less  the  agent's  bit  of  commission.  Say  it 
slowly.  Auntie,  what  shall  I  do  with  it?" 

"Take  a  holiday,  child,"  and  Mrs.  Phillips'  eyes 
were  kindly. 

"A  trip  to  England,"  Ina  said. 

"Or  a  motor  car,"  Mary  said.  "Ina,  I'll  give 
you  a  trip  over  the  water." 

"I'll  believe  you,  five  years  hence,"  Ina  answered. 

"Done,  my  sister.  Auntie,  witness,  I  promise  Ina 
a  trip  to  England  five  years  from  now,  dated  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  nineteen  hundred 
and " 

"Don't  be  silly,  Mary,  put  some  of  it  in  the  bank, 
and  take  a  holiday,"  Ina  said. 

"And  be  no  further  on  when  I  came  back.  Not 
for  me,  my  dear,"  Mary  said. 

Sybil  chipped  in,  "Not  for  me,  my  dear." 

"Shall  we  have  a  boat  of  our  own?"  Mary  asked. 

"You  would  be  better  without  it,  if  you  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,"  Ina  said. 

And  Mary's  answer  was,  "You  old  croaker,"  but 
she  thought  of  Dick's  carpenter  cousin,  and  wrote 
to  him  after  lunch,  for  he  had  started  in  a  small 
way  as  a  builder,  a  short  time  before.  She 
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asked  him  to  let  her  know  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  hear  of  a  weatherboard  cottage  in  good 
order  (she  underlined  the  "good  order,"  and  he 
smiled  when  he  read  it)  which  was  to  be  sold  and 
removed,  and  if  so,  would  he  tell  her  his  price  for 
moving  it,  and  putting  it  straight  for  her  on  the 
small  piece  of  land  she  had  left  of  the  suburban 
block? 

His  answer  came  just  after  she  came  back  to 
town,  for  he  had  called  at  the  office  for  her  and 
found  her  away;  then  asked  when  she  would  be 
back.  He  knew  of  a  cottage  which  he  thought 
would  do,  and  gave  her  a  rough  estimate  of  what 
the  whole  would  cost.  She  was  glad  it  came  to  a 
little  less  than  the  sum  she  had  received  for  the 
main  piece  of  land. 

Charlie  said  she  would  be  better  off  with  the 
money  in  the  bank.  There  would  be  always  some- 
thing needed  with  a  building.  She  could  count  on 
ten  shillings  a  week,  if  it  let  so  far  out,  and  then 
there  would  be  insurance  and  municipal  rates,  say, 
three  pounds  a  year. 

"That  will  leave  you  about  twenty-three  pounds  a 
year,"  he  said,  "but  then  there  are  always  repairs 
with  a  house.  I  think  you  would  be  wiser  to  bank 
it,  or  put  it  into  another  block,  if  you  like." 

But  she  had  the  cottage  moved  out  there,  and 
Charlie  did  not  say  "Told  you  so,"  when  the  total 
cost  just  came  to  the  price  she  had  received  for  the 
other  land. 

It  was  quite  finished  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
while  being  completed  one  man  inspected,  so  the 
contractor  told  her,  to  rent  it,  but  she  heard  nothing 
more  of  him,  and  two  weeks  went  by  after  all  was 
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in  order  before  she  heard  again  from  the  estate 
agent — she  thought  in  her  impatience  that  it  was 
going  to  be  money  wasted  after  all. 

Then  Geoff  came  along  one  lunch  hour  to  say  her 
man  wanted  her  particularly,  "and  I  told  him  you 
were  out." 

The  agent  said  he  had  an  offer  for  the  cottage,  to 
buy  this  time,  and  Mary  said  "I'll  come  round." 

"Aren't  we  to  have  anything  in  this  deal?"  Geoff 
asked,  trying  to  guess  from  one  side  of  the  conversa- 
tion what  had  made  her  smile  so  quickly. 

"Yes,"  Mary  said. 

"What?" 

"My  blessing,"  said  Mary,  as  she  started  down 
the  stairs;  the  lift  boy  was  eating  his  lunch. 

She  might  possibly  have  got  a  larger  price, 
doubling  the  cost  to  her,  a  little  later  on,  for  the 
cottage  did  look  nice  with  its  new  paint,  and  it  was 
in  a  good  position,  but  those  two  weeks  had  dragged 
so,  so  she  accepted. 

After  work  that  afternoon  she  saw  the  firm  she 
was  buying  the  seaside  land  from,  and  found  they 
would  let  her  pay  off  the  balance  still  owing  in  one 
instalment,  instead  of  the  several,  named  in  the 
agreement,  which  were  yet  to  come. 

Then  she  wrote  to  Fred  Fotheringham,  the  car- 
penter and  builder,  asking  if  he  would  build  her  two 
small  week-end  cottages  on  that  land. 

They  were  only  to  be  one  big  room  apiece,  with  a 
half-way  partition  wall  in  the  centre,  a  verandah 
all  round,  and  a  mushroom  shaped  roof.  She  found 
she  could  get  two  of  these  for  the  price  she  had 
paid  for  the  other  cottage,  and  thought  of  ordering 
a  third,  but  Charlie  said  they  might  not  let,  even 
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though  the  district  was  popular  at  holiday  time, 
and  the  train  service  had  been  improved;  so  she 
cancelled  the  last  one. 

They  were  to  be  finished  early  in  December,  and 
Mary  hoped  to  have  enough  rent  and  savings  from 
her  salary,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  to  buy 
another  suburban  allotment  "somewhere." 

She  made  Ina  cross  more  than  once  because  she 
found  "land"  such  an  engrossing  subject,  but  the 
aunt  was  glad  she  was  finding  life  interesting  again, 
and  her  face  was  bright  once  more. 

Perhaps  the  few  weeks  at  Sorrento  had  done  her 
"all  the  good  in  the  world,"  as  Ina  contended. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Charlie  asked  Mr.  Garbottle,  the  accountant  of 
Messrs.  Jones  Ltd.,  to  come  out  sometimes,  and 
Dick  heard  now  and  then  of  Mary  through  him. 
Sometimes  he  felt  he  would  give  anything  to  go 
back  to  the  old  friendly  footing  at  least,  Mary  had 
been  such  a  pal.  Lots  of  times  the  wish  to  see  her 
was  almost  more  than  his  will  could  master.  But, 
after  all,  did  it  matter  whom  a  man  married? 
They  had  been  friends,  and  her  relations  had 
snubbed  him  because  he  was  not  "good  enough"  to 
mix  with  their  friends. 

Elsie  was  a  clever  girl,  who  would  help  a  man  on, 
though  their  tempers  clashed  at  times,  and  it  had 
been  a  blow  that  she  preferred  a  flat  in  town,  and 
refused  point  blank  ever  to  live  in  a  villa  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  She  did  not  like  Mary  either,  and 
also  refused  to  meet  her. 

As  he  walked  down  Collins-street  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  he  wondered  if  Mary  knew.  He  had 
left  early.  Everything  seemed  to  irritate  and  chafe 
at  the  office,;  he  felt  he  must  be  out  of  doors. 

Garbottle  had  promised  to  spend  the  last  evening 
with  him,  then  disappointed  at  the  last  minute.  He 
would  just  go  into  the  agents'  office  for  the  keys, 
and  run  up  to  the  flat.  He  turned  in  at  a  passage 
way,  and  did  not  notice  it  was  the  building  in  which 
Messrs.  Hurley  and  Hurley  had  their  offices,  in- 
stead of  the  agent's,  two  doors  further  down. 

"Second  floor,"  he  said  to  the  lift  boy,  but  the 
boy  was  talking  to  Geoff,  and  took  him  on.  He  did 
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not  notice  that  either,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
passed  Mary's  door,  and  did  not  see  the  name  he 
wanted,  that  he  found  he  was  on  the  wrong  floor, 
then  in  the  wrong  building. 

Mary  was  just  finishing  when  she  heard  the  quick 
light  step  go  by,  but  thought  it  could  not  be  Dick, 
she  only  fancied  it  was  because  of  to-morrow,  and 
it  would  be  so  good  to  see  him,  just  to  say  "How  is 
it?"  if  nothing  more.  Perhaps  he  was  going  on  to 
the  mining  agent  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

Her  heart  beat  horridly,  suffocatingly.  She 
transposed  the  letters  in  the  next  two  words,  so 
stopped  typing.  It  would  not  matter  if  she  let  the 
last  five  minutes  slide,  the  work  would  do  to-mor- 
row. It  did  not  matter  putting  on  her  hat  before 
time,  sometimes. 

And  Dick,  when  he  found  he  stood  outside 
Mary's  door,  determined  to  see  her. 

The  steps  outside  stopped  at  her  door  coming 
back,  and  someone  knocked  as  she  stooped  over  the 
desk  putting  papers  together.  "Come  in,"  she 
called,  and  Dick  came  in.  Dick  thinner,  Dick  with 
heavier  lines  on  his  face,  she  saw  as  she  looked  up. 

"Finished?"  he  said. 

"Just,"  as  she  put  the  cover  on  the  machine,  then 
lifted  the  key  off  the  nail  on  which  it  hung  all  day. 

If  Garbottle  would  not  be  with  him  that  last 
night,  perhaps  Mary  would.  He  could  not  go  home 
early,  and  he  felt  he  could  not  be  alone. 

"Doing  anything  to-night?"  He  said  it  sharply, 
looking  through  the  window  in  the  passage  to  the 
lane  below,  while  Mary  locked  the  door. 

She  had  agreed  to  mind  Sybil  and  baby,  as  Ina 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  Charlie 
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wanted  to  go  to  a  meeting,  but  she  felt  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  get  through  several  hours  with 
Dick  on  the  sofa  in  the  old  way. 

She  guessed  from  his  face  that  the  mood  was  on 
him  which  made  him  fidget  and  want  to  be  out  of 
doors,  so  she  answered,  "Nothing  in  particular." 

Very  likely  he  would  hire  a  buggy  from  one  of 
the  stables,  and  they  would  drive  out  miles  into  the 
country  beyond  the  suburbs,  perhaps,  he  hardly  say- 
ing a  word  all  the  time.  She  wished  she 
had  her  coat,  because  yesterday  had  been 
wet,  'and  it  was  cold  for  November.  And 
then  when  they  came  back  the  chances  were  he 
would  put  her  down  at  their  own  gate  with  a  quick, 
gruff  "Good  night,"  and  their  conversation  most 
likely  would  have  been  "Makes  a  fellow  feel  good," 
as  the  fresh  air  blew  on  their  faces;  or  "Good,  isn't 
it?"  But  no  reply  would  be  needed.,  and  the  harsh 
unhappy  lines  would  be  gone  from  his  face. 

And  if  only  it  were  not  for  to-morrow  she  could 
rest  her  hand  on  the  arm  nearest  her,  and  put  her 
face  down  on  his  sleeve.  It  would  be  then  "Tired 
little  girl?"  with  a  note  in  his  voice  she  knew  she 
would  never  hear  again. 

Geoff  came  along  the  passage  with  some  papers. 

"Scotty  says "  he  began,  but  he  was  smiling. 

"No,"  Mary  said,  "Scotty  doesn't  say.  Just  slip 
them  on  the  desk,  and,  oh,  Geoff,  are  you  in  a 
hurry?" 

The  lift  was  coming  up,  and  Dick  was  fidgeting. 

"No  time,"  the  boy  said,  "slope  sharp  to-night," 
then  "Out  with  it." 

The  lift  had  passed  up,  and  Dick  was  pressing 
the  bell. 
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"Just  get  Mr.  Morgan,  please,  and  say  I  won't 
be  home  to  tea,  but  I  won't  be  late,"  Mary  said. 

The  lift  had  stopped,  and  Geoff  winked  behind 
Mary  to  his  pal,  the  attendant. 

"Right  oh,  if  I  don't  forget,"  Geoff  said,  as  the 
youth  closed  the  door,  but  Mary  knew  he  would  not 
forget,  and  thought  she  heard  the  telephone  bell  as 
they  passed  the  second  floor. 

"Studley  Park,  or  a  drive,  you  don't  want  a 
theatre,  do  you?"  Dick  asked,  as  they  went  down 
the  passage. 

"No,  not  the  theatre,"  Mary  said.  He  said  no 
more,  and  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
had  said  Studley  Park,  as  he  said  "We  may  as  well 
get  the  tram  here,"  when  they  reached  Swanston- 
street. 

Mary  did  not  know  he  was  sure  that  after  they 
had  been  driving  for  a  while  he  would  feel  her  touch 
on  his  arm,  whether  she  really  did  it  or  no,  and  the 
iron  control  of  himself  would  be  gone.  He  had 
been  a  fool  to  risk  seeing  her,  but  in  the  boat  he 
would  not  be  so  near. 

The  lines  to  his  mouth  became  more  aggressive, 
and  Mr.  Garbottle,  passing  them,  turned  back  in 
amazement  to  look  after  them,  and  make  sure. 

Charlie  noticed  them  among  the  crowd  on  the 
Block  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  very 
nearly  crossed  over.  He  knew,  of  course,  about  the 
wedding,  but  did  not  think  of  it  for  a  minute,  hop- 
ing deep  down  that  the  engagement  had  been 
broken  off,  and  Mary's  eyes  would  lose  a  puzzled, 
miserable  look  they  had  often  carried  lately,  even 
when  she  smiled. 

He  was  not  in  "to  get  Geoff's  telephone  message, 
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but  when  Ina  said  something  about  Mary  being  late, 
he  said  that  very  likely  she  would  not  be  in  for  a 
while;  she  had  wanted  to  go  out,  so  he  would  stay 
at  home. 

"She  might  be  more  unselfish,"  Ina  said,  as  they 
sat  down  to  tea,  and  Charlie  did  not  answer. 

He  may  not  have  heard,  because  carving  a  shoul- 
der of  mutton  always  annoyed  him.  He  made  one 
splash  with  gravy  on  the  cloth,  fortunately  not  an 
absolutely  fresh  one.  Ina  put  the  cosy  down  with 
more  force  than  was  necessary. 

To  Mary  the  Block  was  more  crowded  than 
usual  for  five  o'clock,  and  everyone  was  jostling  so. 
She  felt  she  must  be  cold  too,  she  was  shivering  as 
she  walked,  or  was  she  trembling?  And,  crossing 
the  street,  Dick  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  once  to 
make  her  wait  for  a  passing  car,  for  neither  of 
them  had  watched  for  the  pointsman  to  give  the 
signal. 

Then  the  tram  seemed  to  take  hours  and  hours 
to  come,  and  the  cold  south  wind  seemed  to  find 
dust  to  lift  as  it  swept  up  Swanston-street. 

That  cold  stinging  in  her  eyes  would  always 
bring  back  Stewart  Dawson's  in  glimpses  through 
the  dark  figures  moving  quickly  past,  and  a  heavy 
grey  sky  above;  not  the  night  for  a  boat  on  the 
river. 

And  a  tram  filled  with  men,  dark  in  their  un- 
shavedness,  and  mud  stains  on  blue  shirts  and  dun- 
garees, would  bring  back  quickly  Dick's  tired  face, 
with  the  dark  lines  to  his  eyes,  the  square  hands 
which  were  never  still. 

Studley  Park  should  have  been  a  favourite  place 
with  Mary,  with  the  gums  in  their  native  state,  and 
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the  undergrowth  along  the  river  bank.  But  the 
few  trips  she  had  made  had  been  on  public  holidays, 
when  it  was  crowded,  and  scraps  of  paper  added  no 
beauty  to  the  reserve ;  and  passing  the  little  low  old 
cottages,  with  children  in  the  street  in  front,  grubby 
and  tattered,  never  failed  in  its  depressing  effect. 

She  was  always  thankful  that  the  St.  Kilda  train 
had  not  the  Richmond  back-yards  to  look  into, 
which  are  such  an  eyesore  for  the  other  lines. 

And  once,  when  Dick  had  been  in  their  party,  he 
had  said,  as  he  noticed  her  look  and  turn  away 
from  a  little  dirty  boy,  in  worn  torn  clothes,  no 
stockings  nor  shoes,  and  no  hat,  with  a  thin-lined 
face  and  pipe-stem  legs,  and  making  himself  dirtier 
in  the  grey,  slimy  water  of  the  gutter;  that  he  had 
been  like  that,  and  she  had  said,  "Oh,  don't,"  and 
kept  her  head  turned  away,  so  that  he  would  not  see 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

He  answered,  just  a  wee  bit  aggressively,  "I'm 
proud  of  it." 

Perhaps  he  never  heard  her  answer,  "Not  as 
proud  as  I  am."  Then  she  had  said  quickly, 
so  that  the  words  jumbled  together,  "Oh,  I 
would  like  to  dynamite  all  those  buildings,  then 
plough  the  place  all  up,  and  put  in  about  a  quarter 
of  the  cottages,  with  wattles  or  something  nice  in 
front,  and  little  lawns  and  flowers." 

"And  if  you  did,  you've  have  to  charge  a  higher 
rent  than  they  could  pay,  to  keep  the  places  decent, 
or  be  out  of  pocket  over  it.  Nine  out  of  ten 
wouldn't  care  for  the  change,  either,"  he  had  said. 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  she  shot  out. 

"But  I  know,"  he  went  on. 
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"Then  they'd  be  for  the  tenth,  who  could  appre- 
ciate." 

And  Mary  thought  she  knew  that  Dick  could 
never  have  cared  as  much  as  she  had  done,  for  he 
said,  just  before  the  terminus  came  in  sight:  "Do 
you  still  want  to  dynamite  the  place  and  grow 
trees?"  There  was  a  smile  at  his  mouth. 

She  could  not  go  back  lightly  like  that,  and  he 
thought  she  had  forgotten,  because  of  the  pause 
before  her:  "Yes,  I  do." 

"We  should  have  had  something  to  eat  before  we 
left  town,"  Dick  said,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  ask  the  little  old  woman  opposite,  whose 
notice-board  read  "Cool  drinks  and  light  refresh- 
ments," and  whose  shop  window  showed  stale 
chocolates,  withered  oranges,  and  a  cigarette 
poster;  if  she  could  let  them  have  tea. 

"Tea  and  scones,  tea  and  cakes,"  she  said,  then 
to  the  back,  down  the  passage  behind  the  reed  and 
bead  blind:  "Myra." 

Both  cakes  and  scones  were  very  stale,  and  the 
tea  bitter,  but  the  strain  of  the  last  hour  had  passed 
from  Mary,  and  she  was  at  ease  as  she  sat  at  the 
little  marble  table,  many  stains  on  it,  and  increased 
the  latter,  for  the  teapot  leaked. 

Most  of  the  boats  were  drawn  up  in  the  sheds, 
but,  after  a  good  deal  of  knocking,  the  boatman 
came.  He  said  there  had  been  no  demand  for  them 
since  the  cool  change,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
get  out  one  specially  for  only  a  short  time,  the 
trouble  was  not  worth  the  fee. 

Dick  said  there  would  probably  be  others  for 
boats  later,  as  even  though  it  was  cool,  it  would  be 
moonlight,  also  he  would  draw  the  boat  up  himself 
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afterwards,  taking  oars  and  rollocks  across  to  the 
cottage,  if  business  did  not  make  it  worth  the  man's 
while  to  be  at  the  sheds  all  the  time. 

They  got  the  boat  in  the  end,  for  a  double  fee. 

As  Dick  rowed,  the  grim,  aggressive  lines  to  his 
mouth  smoothed  away,  and  his  eyes  lost  the  hard, 
unhappy  look.  If  Mary  had  misjudged  him  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  his  turning  to  her  as  he  had 
done  before,  was  surely  proof  of  a  real  friendship, 
marry  whom  he  would.  Perhaps  later  on  Elsie 
would  think  well  of  her,  too,  and  not  be  jealous. 

As  he  dipped  the  oars,  thinking,  he  hoped  Elsie 
would  let  bygones  be  bygones;  that,  though  he  had 
cared  for  Mary  with  all  the  strength  in  him,  she 
had  decided  against  him,  on  account  of  his  upbring- 
ing, therefore  Elsie  should  be  friendly  to  Mary;  he 
would  not  have  made  her  his  wife  if  Mary  had 
cared  too.  The  future  seemed  clearer,  brighter 
than  when  he  walked  down  Collins-street  a  couple 
of  hours  ago. 

And  Mary  felt  that  the  pain,  and  misery,  and 
long  sleepless  nights  of  the  last  six  months  had 
gone.  That  she  would  not  dread  suddenly  meeting 
Dick  in  the  street  any  more. 

She  could  not  give  anyone  else  that  place  Dick 
had  had,  but  he  would  be  a  little  bit  her  friend;  if 
she  took  more  interest  in  her  work  that  would  fill 
many  gaps.  Besides  there  were  the  nieces,  time 
would  go  quickly,  and  she  would  be  too  busy  to  feel 
lonely. 

"Let  me  row  a  bit,"  she  said. 

They  had  gone  some  distance,  for  the  banks  had 
become  low  and  grassy. 

"Cold?"  he  asked. 
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"Getting  chilly,"  she  answered.  "Put  your  coat 
on  before  you  move,"  and  she  threw  it  to  him. 

They  went  on  a  little  further,  then  turned  back, 
and  were  at  the  sheds  not  long  after  nine.  They 
got  the  little  old  woman  to  make  them  tea  again, 
and  tried  biscuits  in  place  of  the  tough  scones  and 
dry  cake. 

At  the  St.  Kilda  station  Mary  said  "Good  night," 
and  was  going  to  add  a  little  "I  hope  you  will  be 
very  happy"  for  the  morrow,  but  Dick  answered 
"I'll  walk  up  with  you." 

Mary  wanted  to  say  all  kinds  of  good  wishes  for 
the  next  day  and  afterwards,  but  there  was  a  horrid, 
choking  feeling  in  her  throat,  for  it  would  be  the 
real  "good-bye"  to  Dick  for  all  their  lives,  perhaps. 
Her  voice  would  either  be  harsh,  or  choky.  They 
were  at  the  gate,  and  the  words  were  still  unsaid. 
He  opened  it,  and  stood  aside. 

"I  hope  you  will  both  be  very  happy,"  she  said, 
and  made  herself  look  straight  into  his  face,  meeting 
his  eyes  in  the  dusk,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  but  his  voice  was  not  natural. 

She  felt  she  wanted  to  bend  over  and  touch  his 
hair  with  her  lips,  just  once. 

Then  he  noticed  her  hand,  and  took  it,  giving  a 
hard,  hard  squeeze,  which  hurt. 

Then  he  turned,  the  gate  clicked,  and  she  could 
hear  his  steps,  almost  running,  on  the  asphalt. 

She  stood  a  little  stupidly,  a  minute  or  two,  then 
let  herself  in  with  the  latch  key. 

"Who  came  up  with  you?"  Ina  called  from  the 
sitting-room.  She  and  Charlie  were  having  some 
supper. 

"I  don't  want  any  thanks,"  Mary  answered  from 
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the  passage,   and    they  heard    her  bedroom  door 
close. 

"I'm  certain  someone  came  in,"  Ina  said,  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  ask  Mary  in  the  morning. 
However  Sybil  had  upset  the  clock  and  broken  it, 
and  breakfast  was  late.  In  the  hurry  Ina  forgot  her 
question.  And  straight  from  the  office  Mary  went 
to  spend  a  week  in  Malvern  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  so 
it  was  never  asked. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

For  the  week-end  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mary  and  Sybil 
went  down  to  see  how  the  cottages  looked.  "My 
huts,"  Mary  called  them.  They  were  to  be  finished 
that  week. 

The  party  had  taken  rooms  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
but  on  the  Sunday,  when  they  had  explored  both 
buildings,  and  Mary  had  turned  the  keys  in  the 
locks,  with  a  little  look  of  the  proud  proprietor,  she 
said  she  wished  they  had  brought  some  things  down 
and  camped  in  her  own  property. 

"In  both?"  Sybil  asked,  and  very  likely  Mrs. 
Phillips  would  have  said  it,  teasingly,  if  Sybil  had 
not. 

"Yes,  you  and  auntie  in  one,"  Mary  said,  "and 
I'd  have  the  other  with  Hector." 

The  local  estate  agent  said  that  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  who  had  had  a  tent  near  for  a  week-end  not 
long  before,  had  asked  about  the  hut  which  was 
building  then,  but  he  had  not  heard  anything  fur- 
ther. And  as  she  handed  over  the  keys,  he  said  he 
would  advise  her,  of  course,  if  he  secured  a  tenant 
for  one  or  both. 

He  was  not  an  optimistic  man,  and  Mary  found 
his  very  voice  a  wet  blanket;  she  had  been  so  enthu- 
siastic, too,  over  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  her 
rent. 

She  did  not  expect  to  let  them  in  the  winter,  but 
hoped  for  sufficient  return  in  the  summer  to  coun- 
teract that. 

264 
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Her  face  was  not  so  bright  going  back  to  town,  as 
it  had  been  on  the  Sunday,  but  at  lunch  time  she  saw 
the  agents  through  whom  she  had  bought  the  land, 
and  the  one  who  had  sold  her  suburban  block  for 
her.  Then  she  smiled  again  more  easily,  as  the  for- 
mer had  had  an  inquiry  ready  to  pass  on  to  her.  Her 
face  seemed  rounder,  less  drawn,  when  she  went 
back  to  work,  and  that  took  away  the  big,  unhappy 
staring  look  from  her  eyes. 

Geoff  took  a  couple  of  the  letter  books  down  to 
her  room  when  sent  down  with  some  papers. 

"Don't  know  what  you  think  of  sometimes,"  he 
said,  as  he  put  the  bundle  down,  and  carefully  closed 
the  door.  "  'Tisn't  the  football  season  now,  but 
you  put  twenty-eighth  June  instead  of  November 
and  Christmas  last  week,  and  it  wasn't  hot  either." 

"What?"  Mary  exclaimed,  and  turned  over  the 
leaves.  "And  Mr.  Hurley  never  noticed." 

"He's  too  blind  to  dodge  a  tram,"  Geoff  said. 
"Takes  a  fellow  with  his  wits  about  to  see  these 
things." 

Mary  was  looking  at  the  dates  in  a  puzzled  way. 
"Two  there,"  she  said.  "Are  there  any  in  the  other 
books?"  and  worried  lines  came  on  to  her  fore- 
head. 

"Two  in1  the  'General,'  "  Geoff  said,  ""one  in 
'Accounts,'  and  Parke  didn't  spot  him  either." 

"Let's  see  whom  they're  to,  and  we'll  write,"  she 
said. 

"What's  the  odds?"  Geoff  said.  "Chances  are 
they  won't  notice." 

"We'll  do  it  all  the  same,"  Mary  said.  "Have  I 
been  doing  anything  else?" 

"Grovy  wrote    out    Tylly's    will,"   Geoff    said. 
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"You'd  put  that  date  there,  too,  that's  what  made 
me  look.  We  found  it  in  checking." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  then?" 

"Tell  the  truth,  didn't  think  of  it  till  now." 

He  did  not  say  that  they  had  noticed  her  white 
face,  which  seemed  all  eyes,  and  her  slower,  heavier 
step,  and  decided  to  say  nothing  for  the  time  being, 
unless  Mr.  Hurley  should  do  so. 

"Suppose  you  were  thinking  of  the  day  Essendon 
beat  Carlton?"  came  from  down  the  passage,  and 
the  quick  smile  covered  Mary's  face,  Geoff  was  such 
a  staunch  Carltonian. 

"Mr.  Grove,  I'm  sorry  about  that  will,"  Mary 
said,  when  she  took  in  some  papers  to  the  main 
office. 

Mr.  Grove's  face  flushed. 

"Grove  should  be  a  girl,"  Mr.  Scott  had  said 
once,  and  the  youth  looked  younger  and  shyer  than 
ever.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  re-typing  of 
the  will,  and  wondered  what  Mary  was  speaking 
about. 

Mary  wondered  if  Geoff  had  been  playing  a  trick, 
knowing  very  well  she  would  speak  about  it,  and 
make  "Old  Grovey"  feel  a  fool,  also  give  them  all 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  blush. 

"Didn't  you  type  the  will  again  that  I  did?"  she 
asked. 

He  hesitated. 

"Mr.  Tylly's?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  did,"  he  said.  "But  that  doesn't 
matter,  Miss  Brown,"  and  he  looked  down  at  his 
work  again. 

Sometimes  when  he  came  down  to  Mary's  room 
he  would  talk  for  a  while,  at  first  untidying  any 
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papers  on  her  desk,  and  then  getting  over  his  ner- 
vousness as  he  became  more  interested  in  what  he 
was  saying. 

She  knew  about  his  prize  terriers,  and  the  one 
small  sister,  also  learnt  some  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 
lacrosse,  for  he  had  brought  her  tickets  for  matches 
sometimes. 

Geoff  generally  got  a  talking  to  from  Mary  if  he 
made  Mr.  Grove  too  big  a  laughing  stock. 

Charlie  gave  her  a  "Well  done,"  when  she  told 
about  her  prospective  tenant  at  dinner  that  evening, 
and  Ina  said  that  perhaps  they  could  go  down  to 
the  other  themselves,  for  Christmas  week,  if  it  was 
not  let. 

But  before  the  end  of  the  next  week  Geoff  called 
her  to  the  telephone.  The  agent  was  ringing  up  to 
say  he  had  let  the  other  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

So  the  family  did  not  go  away  for  Christmas,  and 
as  it  was  insufferably  hot  and  dusty  for  the  actual 
holidays,  followed  by  a  quick  change  to  wet  and 
cold,  Ina  was  not  sorry.  Charlie  was  too  busy  too,  to 
have  been  with  them  much,  if  they  left  town. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  New  Year  a  stranger 
called  in  to  see  Mary.  He  looked  like  a  working 
man  in  his  best  clothes.  Mr.  Scott  brought  him 
down  to  her  room,  curiosity  all  over  his  face. 

The  man  explained  that  he  and  his  brother  were 
renting  her  cottage  for  six  weeks,  and  they  would 
buy  it  from  her.  A  hundred  pounds,  he  said. 

Mary  was  angry  that  the  agent  had  given  the 
office  address.  She  did.  not  wish  the  whole  staff  to 
know  her  business,  nor  did  she  like  being  inter- 
rupted during  "Hours." 

She  said  that  the  business  would  be  done  through 
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the  estate  agent,  and  would  like  him  to  see  her  at 
the  agent's  office  next  day  at  lunch  time.  Then  she 
added  "I  had  not  thought  of  selling,  as  I  can  get 
very  fair  interest  by  letting." 

"Will  yer  take  hunder  twenty?"  the  man  said, 
and  he  paid  her  twelve  ten  pound  notes  at  the  estate 
agent's  office,  next  day. 

Mary  had  been  satisfied  with  the  Savings'  Bank 
till  then,  but  she  felt  a  bigger  person,  and  Charlie 
came  with  her  while  she  arranged  to  open  an 
account  with  the  one  his  business  passed  through. 

She  decided  to  put  up  two  more  cottages  on  the 
land,  for  there  were  plenty  of  room,  and  several 
very  nice  sites,  so  wrote  to  Mr.  Fred  Fotheringham 
again,  asking  him  to  put  her  up  two  exactly  like  the 
others. 

Charlie  again  put  in  his  spoke :  "Wouldn't  it  be 
just  as  well  to  wait  till  next  year,  before  doing  more 
building?"  He  said.  "If  we  have  a  cool  spell  the 
season  will  be  over." 

But  she  said  she  might  as  well  go  on  with  them, 
the  one  left  seemed  to  let  all  right,  and  they  could 
stay  in  one  of  the  others  sometimes,  if  they  wished, 
should  they  be  empty. 

So  she  and  Sybil  went  down  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  as  the  builder  was  going  down  that  day 
to  see  the  best  positions. 

The  ten  boys  who  were  renting  her  second 
cottage  said,  when  they  saw  her,  that  they  would 
like  to  keep  it  on  till  Easter,  and  Mary  smiled  as 
she  agreed,  thinking  of  Charlie's  warning.  Then 
one  of  the  new  ones  was  sold  as  soon  as  it  was 
built. 

She  went  down  each  Saturday  during  the  three 
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weeks  the  "huts"  were  in  building,  and  on  the  third 
the  spokesman  for  the  young  fellows  said  that  his 
sister  and  some  of  her  friends  would  like  to  rent 
the  other  till  about  Easter,  if  Mary  had  not  a  tenant 
already. 

"Oh,  auntie,  wouldn't  father  have  been  pleased?" 
was  Mary's  exclamation  when  Mrs.  Phillips  came 
back  from  Tasmania,  and  heard  of  her  success.  "It 
wouldn't  be  a  bit  hard  for  me  to  do  everything  for 
him  now,  with  something  certain  always  coming  in. 
Those  boys  say  they  would  take  the  hut  for  a  year, 
if  I  would  let  them  have  it,  just  so  that  they  could 
go  down  for  week  ends  whenever  they  liked,  but  I 
said  I  couldn't,  so  they  have  taken  it  on  till  the  end 
of  November." 

It  was  not  a  year  yet  since  last  Easter,  and  her 
father  and  Dick  were  there;  little  more  than  half 
a  year  since  dreary,  miserable  June,  and  the  hours 
of  overtime  to  pay  funeral  expenses. 

She  had  dreaded  the  summer  coming,  because 
Christmas  especially  would  remind  her  so  of  them 
both,  but  it  had  gone.  Now  there  were  the  dark, 
wet  days,  and  the  umpires'  whistles  at  the  football 
matches  to  bring  back  the  ruddy  faced  man  in  the 
dusk,  his  dark  overcoat  from  square  shoulders,  and 
the  boxer  hat. 

Did  Dick  have  that  dragging  pain  too,  she 
wondered? 

She  was  thinking  over  various  investments  for 
the  proceeds  of  her  last  sale  when  Ned  came  to 
town  at  the  end  of  January,  and  he  saw  a  brighter, 
happier  faced  woman  than  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  a  letter  of  Margaret's,  written  in 
August. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"I  wish  you  would  use  your  influence  with 
Mary,"  Ina  said  to  Ned  as  they  sat  on  the  verandah 
after  tea.  Mary,  not  knowing  Ned  was  in  town, 
was  spending  Sunday  with  Mrs.  Phillips.  "She 
might  be  a  man  with  all  those  ideas." 

Charlie  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  "Ina  is 
afraid  people  will  talk  about  Mary,"  he  said 
teasingly. 

"They  will  be  saying  she  is  unsexed,"  Ina  said. 
"And  a  woman  should  never  be  mannish." 

"What  has  she  been  doing?"  Ned  asked.  He 
was  in  the  dark,  and  was  watching  Ina  in  the  light 
from  the  open  window.  She  was  very  pretty  as  she 
lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  so  young  with  the  glori- 
ously golden  hair,  and  the  fresh,  girlish  complexion. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  fifteen  years  since 
he  met  her,  a  girl  of  twenty. 

And  Ina  answered  "She  is  always  building 
cottages  and  selling  them,  and  buying  land  and  sell- 
ing it." 

"A  paying  game,"  Ned  said. 

"But  it's  a  man's  'game'  as  you  call  it,"  Ina 
objected.  "And  men  don't  like  a  woman  interfering 
with  their  concerns.  She  wants  to  look  at  some 
land  somewhere  down  the  Bay  on  Monday,  as  it's  a 
holiday." 

"I  wonder  if  she  would  let  me  go  with  her?" 
Ned  asked. 

270 
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"I  do  wish  you  would,'5  Ina  said.  "And  speak 
to  her  seriously;  she  may  listen  to  you." 

"But  you  know  very  good  investments  are  often 
made  in  land,"  Ned  said,  "And  also  there  is  nothing 
like  turning  money  over  quickly,  if  it  is  done  at  a 
profit." 

"Mary  will  sell  you  some  then,"  Charlie  said, 
"and  it  won't  be  at  the  price  she  gave." 

"Charlie  won't  be  serious  about  it,"  Ina  said. 
"But  other  people  won't  think  Mary  as  admirable 
as  he  does.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  she  got  a 
new  hat  oftener,  and  that  coat  and  skirt  is  quite 
shabby." 

"Well,  it  isn't  worth  while  getting  a  new  one  in 
the  summer.  I'll  have  a  good  one  for  the  winter," 
said  Charlie,  making  rather  a  good  imitation  of 
Mary. 

"That's  Mary  all  over,"  Ina  said  when  Charlie 
finished  speaking. 

"Own  up  Ina,  you  are  frigtened  Mary  will  never 
marry,  if  she  is  branded  as  eccentric,"  Charlie  said. 

"I  certainly  don't  want  her  to  be  an  old  maid," 
Ina  said. 

"Nor  I"  said  Charlie,  and  there  was  no  banter  in 
his  voice  then. 

"I  don't  think  Mary  is  likely  to  be,  unless  it  is  her 
own  wish,"  Ned  said. 

Ina,  however,  went  on,  in  support  of  her  own 
theory:  "Poor  father  said  she  rather  put  Dick 
Fotheringham  off  with  the  independent  way  she  had 
of  spending  her  savings  on  pieces  of  land.  That's 
what  put  him  off  I'm  sure.  She  has  only  herself 
to  blame."  Ina  said  that  last  a  wee  bit  aggressively, 
and  Ned  read  between  the  lines. 
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"Fotheringham  is  married,"   Charlie  said. 

And  Ned  read  further  still. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  few  minutes,  then  baby 
coughed  and  Ina  went  in. 

Both  the  men  smoked  for  a  while,  then  Charlie 
said:  "I  did  not  think  we  should  still  have  Mary 
with  us.  Fotheringham  was  a  good  fellow,  in  spite  of 
the  background,  in  a  splendid  position,  and  it  was 
nothing  against  him  that  he  had  made  himself;  and 
there  was  no  one  like  Mary  to  him;  but  Ina  didn't 
approve." 

It  all  came  very  slowly,  with  a  puff  or  two 
between  each  sentence.  "If  Mary  cared  it  will  be 
a  long  while  before  she  looks  at  anyone  else." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Ned  said. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Charlie. 

And  then  Ina  began  to  play  the  piano  softly. 

Someone  in  white  opened  the  gate  and  came  up 
the  path. 

"Mary's  early,"  Charlie  said. 

"Two  men,  and  it's  dark,"  said  Mary's  voice. 
"Who  are  you  second  one?"  Then  "It's  Ned,  too 
big  for  anyone  else." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Charlie  asked. 

Her  hand  went  out. 

"I  was  coming  to  the  station,"  Ned  said. 

"Thanks  awfully,  but  auntie  had  a  headache,  so 
I  left  early,"  Mary  explained. 

And  surely  Ina  could  not  complain  of  Mary's 
dressing?  As  she  stood  in  the  light  from  the 
window,  Ned  noticed  the  white  muslin  frock,  which 
to  him  looked  so  dainty.  The  material  had  been 
a  Christmas  present  from  Mrs.  Phillips  and  it  had 
been  made  and  laundered  by  Mary  herself.  The 
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black  hat  suited  her,  he  thought.  He  had  imagined 
someone  sterner  and  harder  from  Ina's  complaint. 

"It's  nice  to  see  you  here,"  Mary  said.  "And 
you're  staying,  aren't  you?" 

"I  don't  think—"  Ned  began. 

"Perhaps  you  haven't  been  asked?"  She  said. 
"Charlie,  I  have  to  get  the  room  ready,  so  I  can 
ask  him,  can't  I?" 

"Of  course  you'll  stay,"  Charlie  said. 

"Have  you  a  room?"  Ned  asked. 

"There's  father's,"  Mary  said  quietly. 

So  Ned  stayed,  and  he  told  them  how  the  station 
was  going.  Stock  was  looking  very  well,  and  at 
present  he  was  tank  sinking;  some  had  silted  so,  it 
was  almost  like  making  a  fresh  start.  Four  men 
were  wheat  growing  for  him,  on  the  halves,  or  share 
system. 

"How  big  is  the  place?"  Mary  asked. 

And  he  smiled  as  he  answered  "Twenty-three 
thousand  acres." 

"But  you  don't  call  that  a  station  do  you?"  Mary 
said,  thinking  of  the  different  areas  in  her  own  home 
district. 

"I  believe  there  are  stations  of  ten  thousand 
acres,"  Ned  said. 

"Why  the  Triangle  Paddock  was  twenty-three 
thousand,  and  it  would  only  make  Wilga  and  a  bit, 
or  two  of  Woolly  Sheep  Paddock." 

"My  Woolly  Sheep  is  only  five  hundred  acres," 
Ned  said. 

"That  would  go  into  the  Horse  Paddock,"  Mary 
said.  "And  your  horse  paddock  is  about  ten,  I 
suppose?" 
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"No,  double;  but  I'm  sorry  I've  disappointed 
you.  Yambo  is  exactly  one-fifth  cf  Tallan,  and  I 
hope  to  make  three  times  as  much  a  year  there,  as 
we  could  before  in  a  very  good  one.  Would  you 
people  come  to  stay  with  me  sometime  ?  I'm  getting 
a  married  couple  later  on,  and  the  house  is  large." 

Mary  answered  "Oh  yes,"  for  them  all,  with  her 
face  very  bright.  "I  suppose  poor  old  Twopence 
is  beyond  riding  now?" 

"I  think  she  would  still  carry  you,"  Ned  said. 
"And  there  are  two  little  Twopences.  We'll  be 
breaking  the  filly  in  the  spring." 

"Then  I'll  come  when  the  filly  is  broken,  and  see 
if  I've  forgotten  how  to  ride." 

"You'll  be  too  busy  buying  land,"  Ina  said. 

Mary  answered:  "Perhaps  I  may  see  some  to  in- 
vest in  up  there." 

"I'll  let  you  know  if  I  hear  of  anything  likely." 
Ned  looked  beyond  Ina  to  Charlie  as  he  spoke. 

"Then  let's  hope  we  hear  no  more  of  'Women 
should  get  the  same  salaries  as  men,'  "  said  Ina. 

"When  you  say  salaries,  you  should  say  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  sister  dear.  Men  and  women  earn 
wages,"  said  Mary,  with  emphasis  on  the  word, 
then  she  looked  up  at  Ned,  the  hat  she  had  lifted 
off  her  head  in  her  hand.  They  were  standing 
round  the  dining-room  table. 

"Don't  you  think  if  a  woman  does  equal  work 
to  a  man,  she  should  get  an  equal  screw?"  she 
asked. 

"It's  a  big  question,"  he  said. 

"There  are  two  sides  which  are  aired  fre- 
quently," Mary  went  on.  "Some  people  say  women 
should  be  paid  equal  salaries  with  the  men,  or  else 
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they  undercut  them,  and  do  them  out  of  their  work. 
The  other  side  is  that  women  should  be  paid  less 
for  equal  work"  (She  was  emphasising  the  "equal 
work"  each  time)  "Because  they  haven't  the 
responsibilities  of  a  man,  and  should  therefore  be 
charitable  institutions  as  far  as  salary  or  wages  are 
concerned,  to  allow  men  to  be  paid  more." 

"Let  us  have  a  little  rest,"  Ina  said.  "She  has 
been  at  that  all  times  of  the  day,  Ned." 

After  a  little  while  Ned  said  meditatively  above 
his  coffee  cup.  "That's  a  subject  I  don't  know  much 
about,  but  if  a  woman  sells  stocks  she  gets  the  same 
price  a  man  would,  so  I  don't  see  why  the  rule 
shouldn't  hold  good  when  she  sells  her  work.  The 
man  who  is  buying  her  sheep  or  cattle  doesn't  con- 
sider whether  she  has  the  same  responsibilities  as  he 
has  or  not." 

"Ned,  you  should  be  on  the  suffragette  plat- 
form," Charlie  said. 

"The  only  thing  is  to  me,"  Ina  said,  "that  a 
woman  doesn't  always  do  the  same  work,  because 
she  may  not  stand  a  strain  so  well." 

"There's  a  point  there,"  Ned  said. 

But  Mary  put  in  "I  don't  know  so  much  about 
that,"  and  then  stopped. 

Ned  had  not  noticed  that  if  Ina's  point  were 
correct,  the  work  would  not  be  equal. 

"A  woman's  place  is  her  home,"  Ina  said,  and 
Mary  turned  quickly,  conscious  that  both  Ned 
and  Charlie  were  looking  at  her. 

"When  she  has  a  home.  When  she  hasn't  she 
needn't  be  given  a  harder  battle  to  fight  than  a 
man."  Then  she  turn'ed  to  Ned.  "Can  I  give  you 
another  cup?" 
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"With  women's  rights  in  place  of  sugar?"  asked 
Charlie. 

But  Mary  had  no  more  to  say.  Ned  knew  little 
of  the  subject,  his  only  sister  was  comfortably 
married.  He  could  hardly  be  interested  in  it,  so 
why  bore  him? 

"Ina  was  telling  me  of  a  trip  you  are  making 
to-morrow,"  Ned  said  when  Mary  had  taken  the 
remains  of  the  supper  to  the  kitchen. 

"I'm  going  down  the  Bay." 

"And  I  should  like  to  see  that  land,  if  I  may 
come  too." 

"Oh,"  Mary  exclaimed,  "It  would  be  awfully 
nice,  I  was  going  down  all  on  my  lonesome." 

"Not  very  cheerful,"  Ned  said. 

"No  one  else  wanted  to  go,"  Mary  said.  "I 
tried  to  wake  some  enthusiasm  in  a  girl  I  see  in  town 
sometimes,  but  she  is  going  to  a  picnic  somewhere, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  drag  auntie  down." 

"And  no  one  would  go  from  here,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  and  no  one  would  go  from  here."  Then 
finishing  the  sentence  for  him  "because  Charlie  is 
busy,  and  Ina  says  I'm  not  to  be  encouraged  in  such 
madness.  It  would  be  too  long  a  day  too,  for  Sybil. 
I  shouldn't  enjoy  putting  her  to  bed  to-morrow 
night  if  I  did  take  her.  And  I  must  do  something 
just  to  keep  above  the  dead  level  of  every  day." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

The  wind  was  north,  and  later  on  there  would 
be  plenty  of  dust  along  St.  Kilda  road.  The  sea 
was  a  deep,  deep  blue  when  they  left  the  muddiness 
of  Port  Melbourne  behind,  and  the  only  white  was 
the  trail  the  steamer  left,  for  the  wind  was  just 
strong  enough  to  make  little  ripples,  not  white 
horses. 

There  were  too  many  people  for  talking,  going 
down,  too  many  at  the  small  hotel  where  they 
lunched,  but  Mary  gave  the  direction  afterwards, 
and  they  sauntered  along  in  the  ti-tree. 

"Well,  my  paddock  looks  rather  nice,  doesn't 
it?"  she  asked. 

They  had  crossed  the  road  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  beach,  just  beyond  a  belt  of  ti-tree  and 
alongside  was  a  stretch  of  the  young  trees  of  various 
sizes,  also  brown  grass,  an  old  post  and  rail  fence 
enclosing  it. 

"You  would  get  a  good  view  from  the  rise  at  the 
back,"  Ned  said. 

"Do  you  see?  Not  one  little  bit  need  be  wasted; 
just  a  nice  gentle  rise  all  the  way  for  as  many  week- 
enders as  I  like,"  Mary  said. 

And  Ned  smiled  at  her  enthusiastic  face. 

"Well,  Blacks'  Eyes?"  she  said. 

And  he  remembered  the  small  girl  who  had  per- 
sisted in  the  name  to  tease  her  elder  sister,  and  was 
punished  by  that  sister. 
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He  spoke,  giving  Mary's  remark  of  years  ago: 
"He  has  got  eyes  like  the  blacks,  and  Jack  says  he 
has  too.  I  can  say  'Blacks'  Eyes,'  can't  I?"  He 
stopped,  just  a  space,  and  the  picture  of  Ina's  face 
came  back  to  them  both. 

Mary  had  got  through  the  fence  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  paddock,  and  threw  herself  down  in 
the  shade  of  a  clump  of  ti-tree.  It  had  been  hot 
walking,  and  she  took  off  her  hat  to  fan  herself, 
the  magazine  Ned  had  in  his  pocket  was  too  small. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  silly  buying  and  selling  like  I 
do?"  she  asked. 

"Land  is  always  a  good  investment,"  Ned  said. 

"That  isn't  how  you  would  answer  Ina,"  Mary 
said. 

She  lay  back,  watching  his  face,  which  was  heavy 
while  he  thought,  then  the  eyes  brightened  it 
wonderfully  when  he  spoke. 

"If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  do  as  you  are 
doing,"  he  said.  "Shall  we  go  info  partnership 
over  this  block?" 

"Would  you  like  to  do  that  really?"  Mary  asked, 
a  little  surprised. 

"All  expenses  to  be  equally  divided,"  he  went  on. 

"Then  I'll  have  this  end,  and  you  can  have  that," 
but  he  could  not  tell  from  her  voice  whether  she 
were  pleased  or  not. 

Ned  smoked  for  a  while,  and  Mary  looked  at  the 
magazine. 

"Oh,  I  do  want  money  so  badly,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"It  is  a  useful  thing,"  Ned  said. 

"But  someday  Gidyaroo  is  going  to  be  all  mine 
again,  every  little  bit  of  it.  I  will  give  you  twenty 
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years  hence,  or  say  thirty.  There  are  mulgas  all 
about,  and  they  are  nice  and  low  and  bushy,  because 
there  are  no  cattle  near,  and  it  is  March  or  April, 
for  they  have  blossom  out,  little  yellow  wattle  stuft 
against  the  silver  leaves.  And  there  is  plenty  ol 
that  long  spear  grass,  making  the  whole  place  look 
like  a  park." 

"And  no  stock  at  all?"  Ned  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  plenty  of  sheep  feeding  or  lying  under 
the  trees,  and  chewing  the  cud;  such  fat  sheep. 
And  about  the  house  there  are  quandong  trees, 
and  a  sandalwood  or  two,  and  the  wild  boronia  and 
wild  fuschia  bushes,  also  some  of  the  dear  old 
leopardwoods  with  their  spotted  trunks,  and  little 
green-grey  leaves.  The  house  is  just  the  same  with 
the  big  verandah  all  round,  and  the  tanks  at 
the  corners,  with  the  vines,  but  the  vines  are 
all  growing  again;  the  white  ants  have  been  killed. 
There  are  lovely  little  squat  wilgas  down  the 
rise  all  round  below  the  mulgas,  and  the  February 
rains  have  been  good  because  the  water  channel 
which  has  been  made  through  the  flat,  has  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  the  salt  bush  on  the  plain  is  a 
lovely  silvery  green.  And  the  homestead  tanks  are 
all  ten  thousand  yards.  There  are  four  of  them." 

There  had  only  been  one  all  the  time  the  Browns 
had  been  at  Gidyaroo,  though  Mr.  Brown  was 
always  speaking  of  increasing  their  number,  and  the 
size  of  the  one. 

"Have  you  counted  the  cost?"  Ned  asked. 

"If  I  only  could  do  it,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know 
how  many  years  it  would  take,  and  the  irrigation 
pipes.  Do  you  remember  father  always  saying  we 


could  do  anything  with  the  land  if  we  only  had  the 
water?"  Mary  asked. 

"Which  is  quite  true,"  Ned  said. 

"And  the  sky  is  red  behind  the  pines,"  she  went 
on.  "Do  you  think  the  currajongs  we  had  beyond 
the  pepper  trees  are  still  alive?" 

"Yes,  but  the  initials  have. grown  out." 

And  Mary  smiled. 

"And  there  is  a  little  old  woman  living  there," 
she  said.  "And  all  about  there  are  little  model 
blocks  and  prosperous  people,  because  there  are 
tanks  everywhere,  big  ones,  and  water  pipes,  and 
no  rabbits.  And  the  railway  passes  along  the  survey 
line  at  the  back." 

"Your  Utopia?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  my  Utopia.  Perhaps  it  all  won't  come  so 
soon." 

"That  Burrinjuck  Reservoir  they  are  talking 
about  should  interest  you  then.  It  will  open  up  a 
lot  of  country  for  irrigation,  if  they  only  carry  it 
through  successfully.  But  I'm  afraid  the  channels 
won't  go  as  far  afield  as  Gidyaroo." 

"Charlie  has  been  talking  about  it.  I  think  they 
run  pumping  plants  among  other  things,"  Mary 
said. 

"Strang's  property  will  benefit,"  Ned  said,  watch- 
ing her  face  as  he  spoke  the  name. 

"What  do  you  know?"  she  said,  her  face  eager. 

"I  was  at  some  sheep  sales  near  Narandera  in 
January,  and  Strang  was  there  too.  He  married 
about  three  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  kiddie  I 
believe.  I'm  to  call  if  I'm  ever  in  the  district.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  about  you." 

"Poor  old  Strang,  and  we  haven't  heard  a  word 
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of  him  since  that  first  Christmas  when  he  wrote  to 
father,  such  a  nice  letter,  and  said  he  was  leaving 
Gidyaroo.  And  won't  he  love  that  kiddie.  Did  he 
look  very  proud  and  fatherly?" 

Ned  laughed.  "And  Flo  King  is  engaged,"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  believe  it,  why  she's  only  — " 

"It  is  true  all  the  same,  and  to  a  man  named 
Foster  who  is  managing  Tallan.  The  wedding  is  to 
be  at  Easter.  Young  Oswald  is  at  Willewa." 

"And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  are  going  for  a  trip  to 
England  next  year,"  Mary  said. 

"You  have  later  news  than  I,"  Ned  said,  looking 
hard  at  her. 

"I  thought  I  might  as  well  know  something  too," 
she  said.  "Margaret  said  they  talked  of  going  this 
year." 

"You  know  then  that  Mr.  King  has  bought 
Wedgewood?"  Ned  asked. 

"And  a  man  named  Haines,  was  it,  has  Gidy- 
aroo?" 

"Yes,  he  bought  last  year.  And  young  Bobbie  is 
talking  of  getting  married  too,  since  he  has  been 
managing  Wedgewood  for  his  father." 

"I  suppose  twenty  thinks  sixteen  much  younger 
than  the  four  years  difference.  They  catch  up  when 
it  is  twenty-five  and  twenty-one,"  Mary  said,  for  the 
Kings  had  seemed  such  children  to  her  a  few  years 
ago,  and  now  they  had  got  ahead  of  her  seemingly. 

"Oswald  is  engaged,"  Ned  said. 

"And  he's  only  twenty,"  Mary  said.  "Talk 
about  men  for  gossip.  How  many  new  piccanninies 
are  there?"  She  asked  to  tease. 

"I  can't  tell  you  that,  but  old  Billy  died  a  couple 
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of  years  ago.  Strang  told  me  that,  and  old  Sarah 
and  Kitty  last  winter." 

"I  believe  you  even  talked  about  the  horses,  she 
said.  "Is  old  Henry  still  at  Gidyaroo?" 

"Yes,  he  is  too  tough  to  make  beef,"  Ned  drew 
at  venture  there,  for  he  had  almost  forgotten  the 
old  roan  shorthorn  bull,  which  was  such  a  trouble  to 
yard  sometimes,  and  which  used  to  let  Mary  and 
Jack  ride  on  it  at  others. 

He  had  watched  Mary's  face  while  he  spoke,  to 
find  whether  new  interests  bound  and  held  her  more 
than  the  old  life,  and  guessed  that  the  bigger  love 
was  still  for  the  clear  sky  and  the  scrub  covered 
hills,  though  it  had  been  hidden  for  years  for  her 
father's  sake. 

"What  are  they  like  to  you  in  the  office?"  he 
asked. 

"You  used  to  know  Mr.  Sydney  Hurley,  usedn't 
you?  Well,  he's  nice  enough,  and  kind  enough,  but 
he  is  most  fearfully  absent  minded,  and  that  makes 
the  work  harder  than  it  need  be.  Often  he  will 
ring  for  me  to  come  to  take  work,  and  by  the  time  I 
get  there,  will  have  mislaid  the  papers,  when  it  will 
be  "You  might  look  through  those,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  so  and  so,"  and  all  the  time  the  things  he 
wants  are  under  his  arm,  and  I  spend  half  an 
hour  looking  and  tidying,  which  could  be  used  on 
work  which  some  one  else  is  waiting  for.  He 
has  no  idea  of  the  time  things  take.  Some- 
times I  sit  there  for  an  hour  while  he  argues  some- 
thing out  with  Mr.  Mel,  and  then  it  will  suddenly 
dawn  on  him  that  I  am  there,  and  he  will  give  me 
a  little  work.  I  should  like  him  better  if  he  were 
more  business  like.  Mr.  Mel  and  I  don't  get  on 
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too  well.  When  I  first  went  there,  there  would  gener- 
ally be  only  one  other  chair  in  his  room,  and  that 
covered  with  papers;  Mr.  Mel  would  be  lying  back 
in  his  chair,  smoking.  Mr.  Sydney  always  puts  a 
chair  for  me,  I  think  he  must  do  it  when  he  rings 
the  bell,  so  that  he  doesn't  forget.  But  Mr.  Mel 
used  to  say  "There's  a  chair  over  there,"  and  would 
go  on  smoking.  I'm  not  used  to  men  treating  me 
like  that,  but  I  stood  it  quite  a  long  time,  and  then 
one  day  there  wasn't  a  chair  at  all  in  his  room,  and 
he  told  me  to  go  to  the  general  office  for  one. 
'Wouldn't  it  look  better  if  you  got  it  for  me?' 
I  asked." 

Ned  looked  at  her  a  little  sharply,  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Mel  very  much  the  lady's  man  at  an  at  home, 
and  his  partners  at  dances  certainly  never  had  to 
look  for  their  own  supper. 

"If  he  had  been  old,  I  would  have  got  it,  or  if  it 
had  been  a  busy  man  like  Mr.  Sydney,  I  would  have, 
but  the  fat  thing  in  the  chair  puffing  smoke  was  too 
much  to  wait  on.  He  has  been,  better  since,  but 
he  doesn't  like  me." 

They  were  walking  back  along  the  beach,  and 
Mary  picked  up  a  few  shells  before  she  spoke  again. 

"Mr.  Elkington  is  a  dear,  but  perhaps  I  like  him 
because  he  is  old  and  reminds  me  of  father.  I've 
met  a  son  of  his  sometimes  at  dances,  and  he  is  a 
nice  boy.  Mr.  Parke  made  himself,  and  is  too  con- 
ceited about  it.  There  is  all  honour,  isn't  there,  to  a 
man  who  makes  his  way,  but  he  needn't  think  he  is 
the  only  person  in  the  world,  need  he?" 

There  was  more  than  the  words  from  Mary  in 
the  last  little  bit. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  staff?"  Ned  asked. 
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"You've  heard  of  my  chum  Geoff,  the  old  office 
boy,  haven't  you?  Well,  he  is  the  most  junior  clerk 
now,  and  still  my  friend,  and  the  new  office  boy  isn't 
such  a  bad  kiddie.  Mr.  Grove  and  Mr.  Elkington 
are  the  two  non-counts  in  the  office,  and  I 
like  them  both.  Mr.  Grove  is  just  above  Geoff, 
and  is  the  shyest  youth  I  have  ever  met.  When  he 
first  came  Geoff  used  to  see  how  often  he  could 
make  him  blush,  but  I've  got  him  out  of  that  a  bit. 
Mr.  Melville  is  an  edition  of  Mr.  Parke,  with 
some  of  Mr.  Melbourne  Hurley  thrown  in.  I  have 
omitted  one  member  of  the  staff,  but  you  may  have 
heard  of  her,  she  is  the  typist." 

"With  a  big  ambition." 

"Does  it  sound  very  large  and  hopeless  to  want 
the  freehold  of  something  over  three  hundred 
thousand  acres?"  she  asked,  "when  the  asset  is  a 
salary  of  thirty-five  shillings  a  week?" 

"It  sold  for  six  thousand  last  year,  but  a  syndicate 
could  do  it.  It  would  not  be  so  far  ahead  then.  If 
the  proposal  for  the  railway  is  sanctioned,  you 
wouldn't  have  trouble  in  forming  a  company  to 
raise  the  wherewithal." 

"And  the  railway  will  increase  its  price,"  she 
said. 

"Let  me  know  when  you  want  to  form  the  com- 
pany," he  went  on.  "And  I'll  put  in  for  a  couple 
of  shares,  fully  paid  up,  at  a  pound  apiece."  There 
was  a  little  earnestness  under  his  teasing. 

They  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  going  back,  the 
stronger  wind  blowing  Mary's  hair  about,  and 
bringing  a  little  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

There  was  an  old  piano  just  against  the  staircase, 
and  a  youth  played  for  the  crowd  about  to  dance. 
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A  dark  Italian-looking  boy  joined  in  with  the  violin 
he  carried. 

Mary  laughed  at  the  tee-totem  waltzing  to  a  tune 
she  did  not  know,  and  then  the  boy  changed  to  the 
"Merry  Widow,"  waltz.  It  was  as  well  known  to 
the  crowd  as  to  Mary,  for  several  more  couples 
tried  to  join  in  the  very  crowded  space. 

Mary  turned  to  say  something  to  Ned,  but  he 
seemed  rather  interested  in  a  magazine  he  had  had 
in  his  pocket. 

Then  she  looked  up  quickly,  for  it  seemed  that 
Dick  had  spoken,  and  his  hand  had  touched  her 
shoulder. 

There  was  no  one  near  enough  to  have  done  it, 
but  again  she  thought  she  heard  "Mollie,"  quite 
distinctly  behind  her. 

"What  do  you  think  it  will  be  like  down  below?" 
she  said,  standing  up. 

"Rather  crowded  and  stuffy,"  he  said,  and  then 
he  saw  her  eyes,  and  wondered  he  had  not  noticed 
before  how  very  tired  she  looked. 

There  was  a  piano  downstairs  too,  and  a  girl  was 
playing  the  "Merry  Widow"  waltz  on  it  also  for 
several  couples  who  were  trying  to  dance  in  the 
saloon,  and  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  smell  of 
engine  oil  and  fried  fish. 

"Better  on  deck?"  Ned  said,  and  she  looked  so 
very  white  he  pulled  her  arm  through  his,  thinking 
she  might  fall. 

Then  she  smiled  and  drew  her  arm  back.  "Yes 
this  is  awful,"  she  said,  and  let  him  help  her  up  the 
stairs.  She  had  a  feeling  that  if  she  turned  her  head 
she  would  see  Dick,  that  if  she  put  her  hand  down 
she  would  feel  his,  warm,  gloved,  on  her  waist. 
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A  hot  couple  had  taken  their  seats,  so  they  had 
to  find  others,  nearer  the  engine  this  time,  and  a 
man  with  rather  a  good  voice,  though  untrained, 
was  singing  "Killarney." 

They  watched  the  sun  go  down  in  gorgeous  gold 
and  crimson,  making  the  You-Yangs  stand  out 
sharp  and  black  on  the  far  horizon — then  as  they 
came  nearer  town,  the  yachts  at  St.  Kilda,  and  the 
lights  coming  out,  sometimes  in  solitary  ones,  some- 
times in  clusters. 

In  the  morning  they  had  noticed  a  sailing  vessel 
being  brought  up  the  bay  by  a  tug.  They  passed 
near  enough  now,  as  it  lay  beyond  Williamstown,  to 
notice  the  dinginess  of  weather  marks.  A  man  on 
deck  hailed,  and  someone  from  their  boat  answered. 

They  passed  the  big  Suevic  on  the  far  side  of  the 
pier,  with  a  long  train  of  cool  trucks  waiting  along- 
side, ready  for  the  meat  and  butter  to  be  loaded  in 
the  morning.  Also  the  little  clean-cut  Himalaya, 
with  the  lascars  picturesque  in  their  red  and  blue, 
cleaning  up  after  coaling;  and  passed  on  to  their 
berth  further  down  the  pier;  the  slowly  falling  night 
softening  and  blending  the  whole  scene. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Mary's  next  move  was  to  put  up  a  couple  of 
cottages  at  Northcote,  and  when  Ina  exclaimed  at 
what  she  was  doing,  she  said  she  was  getting  ready 
for  the  Easter  crop  of  weddings. 

They  both  sold  readily,  and  Mary's  balance  at 
the  bank  was  fewer  hundreds  short  of  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Then  she  made  what  she  considered  her  false 
move,  for  she  had  learnt  that  small  buildings  sold 
readily,  and  generally  at  some  profit.  And  Ina 
harped  on  that  particular  incident  for  months. 

The  family  spent  one  particular  Sunday  with 
Mrs.  Phillips,  as  they  often  did,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, Mary,  Charlie  and  Sybil  went  for  a  walk,  and 
Mary  noticed  an  old  dilapidated  "For  sale"  board 
on  an  old  tumble  down  paling  fence. 

"I'd  like  to  go  in  and  inspect,"  she  said,  for  they 
could  see  a  big  stretch  of  uncared  for  garden. 

"Sunday  visitors  may  not  be  wanted,"  Charlie 
answered.  Old  houses  had  no  fascination  for  him. 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  anybody  there,"  Mary 
said.  "Why  the  weeds  are  all  over  the  path." 

So  they  went  in.  There  were  some  old  fruit 
trees  at  the  side,  bare  for  the  winter,  and  showing 
grey  patches  of  blight  conspicuously  on  the  leafless 
branches.  A  big,  broad  verandah,  which  creepers, 
roses  and  wistaria,  Virginia  creeper  and  passion 
vine,  were  growing  at  their  own  sweet  will  all  over; 
the  flooring  boards  were  good,  and  even;  both 
Charlie  and  Mary  noticed  that. 

287 
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The  Venetian  blinds  were  down  over  each 
window,  so  they  were  spared  the  ghastly  lifelessness 
of  the  empty  rooms.  The  windows  were  all  good, 
Mary  made  a  note  of  that,  and  the  stone  walls  in 
repair,  also  what  they  could  see  of  the  slate  roof. 

They  explored  at  the  back,  past  a  rather  dirty 
fowlyard  with  a  rickety  gate,  and  they  found  that 
the  back  of  the  house  had  been  added  of  weather- 
board, in  proper  Australian  style,  with  an  iron  roof 
painted  grey  to  match  the  slates  which  roofed  the 
front. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied,"  Charlie  said.  "The 
place  is  big  enough  to  hold  an  army.  There  must 
be  twelve  or  fourteen  rooms  at  the  least.  I'd  buy 
if  I  were  you,  you'd  get  it  cheap,  and  it  would  do 
for  a  sanatorium."  Charlie's  blue  eyes  could  be 
kindly  even  when  he  teased. 

"I  do  believe  I  will,  but  it  won't  be  for  a  sana- 
torium," she  said.  "Oh  Charlie,  think  of  this 
garden  for  the  kiddies." 

"Ina  wouldn't  be  pleased  with  all  those  rooms  to 
look  after,  and  I'm  not  partial  to  empty  ones,  also 
I  don't  propose  letting  rooms  just  y^et,  or  starting  a 
boarding  establishment." 

Mary  shut  her  lips,  and  he  watched. 

"Is  a  motor  to  the  station  included  with  the 
residence?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  but  think  of  all  this  land  if  it's  cheap;  why 
I'd  make  pounds  and  pounds  when  the  trams  come 
out  this  way,  supposing  that  proposal  is  agreed  to," 
Mary  said. 

"You  may  be  sure  that  others  more  in  touch  will 
be  there  before  you.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
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out  this  way  with  a  few  hundreds  to  turn  over,  and 
no  one  is  averse  to  making  a  few  pounds  now  and 
then,"  Charlie  said. 

"Do  you  know  what  we  could  do?"  Mary  asked. 

"A  poultry  farm,  and  house  the  various  breeds 
in  different  rooms?" 

"That  weatherboard  part  should  take  off  quite 
easily,  and  it  would  make  a  decent  little  villa  facing 
the  other  road.  Why  some  old  dames  or  people 
like  that  would  rent  it,  who  wanted  to  have  fowls 
and  a  garden,  and  keep  a  pony,  a  cow  perhaps,  and 
have  plenty  of  room  for  their  pet  dogs." 

"And  we  the  main  building?"  He  was  serious 
now.  "I  don't  think  Ina  would  agree  to  coming  so 
far  out,  but  as  you  say,  it  would  be  good  for  the 
kiddies." 

"And  us  too,"  Mary  said.  "Just  think  of  that 
verandah,  and  the  blessedness  of  being  able  to  turn 
right  round." 

"The  rooms  may  be  pokey  after  all,"  Charlie 
said. 

"Oh  they  couldn't  be,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  were 
bright,  and  a  little  more  colour  than  the  wind  had 
brought  showed  in  her  cheeks — her  ardour  would 
not  be  damped. 

They  inspected  the  old  board  to  learn  the  agent's 
name. 

"I'll  look  inside  before  I  begin  to  worry  Ina," 
Mary  said,  so  Charlie  agreed  to  say  nothing;  but 
Mary  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  Mrs.  Phillips. 

"Is  it  so  very  mad  auntie?"  she  asked.  "Charlie 
wouldn't  have  any  rent  to  pay,  and  then  I  wouldn't 
have  any  board  to  hand  over  out  of  that  poor  little 
screw;  and  the  garden  for  the  kiddies." 
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"Not  to  mention  Mary  among  the  lilac  and  the 
cabbages,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said,  but  she  would  not 
give  an  opinion.  Why  do  so  when  Mary's  mind 
had  been  made  up  just  an  hour  ago?  She  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  nearer.  Home  was  a  little 
lonely  sometimes  now  the  one  daughter  was  married, 
and  the  two  boys  would  finish  at  the  University  very 
soon,  when  they  would  move  where  opportunity  of 
advancement  called,  perhaps  nearer  their  own  home 
in  Tasmania. 

Coming  up  the  ramp  at  Flinders  Street  that  even- 
ing, when  they  were  changing  from  the  Malvern  to 
the  St.  Kilda  platform,  Mary  felt  someone  looking 
at  her  in  the  passing  crowd,  and  glanced  across  the 
faces  quickly. 

Just  past  her,  just  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hand, 
his  face  turned  away,  and  that  set  of  his  shoulders 
she  knew  so  well  showed  when  he  was  hurt  or 
angry,  Dick  was  walking  away. 

She  stood  a  minute,  and  two  youths  running, 
jostled.  Sybil,  holding  her  hand,  called  a  fright- 
ened "Auntie,"  and  she  lost  sight  of  the  boxer  hat 
and  the  blue  suit  she  had  been  watching. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  drag  of  the  child's 
hands,  and  the  hopelessness  of  looking  in  all  that 
moving  crowd,  she  would  have  gone  back  with, 
"Dick,  I  didn'  t  cut  you.  I  didn't  see  you  till  you 
had  passed — you  believe  me,  don't  you?" 

The  thought  of  saying  it  to  him  before  a  full 
carriage  of  curious  people,  brought  a  little  smile  to 
her  lips. 

It  was  after  nine  by  the  time  Sybil  was  safely  into 
bed,  and  then  Mary  lit  the  fire  already  laid  in  the 
sittingroom,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  before  it, 
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her  arm  resting  against  the  old  armchair.  Sat  down 
to  think  in  the  dim  light,  for  she  had  not  bothered 
to  light  the  gas. 

"You  needn't  have  lit  the  fire,"  Ina  said  as  she 
looked  in  after  settling  Baby  for  the  night.  I'm 
tired,  so  I'll  go  to  bed  too — good-night." 

Charlie  had  met  a  friend  on  the  St.  Kilda  plat- 
form, and  had  gone  home  with  him. 

Mary  dosed — and  then  she  thought  she  was 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  old  leather  chair,  with  her 
head  against  Dick's  shoulder,  and  one  of  his  hands, 
with  the  square  short  fingers,  was  holding  hers  on 
her  lap.  She  touched  the  coat  sleeve  with  her  lips, 
and  then  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  door  opening. 

"Oh  Dick,  let  me  sit  up,"  and  she  moved  quickly, 
but  her  hair  was  caught  on  his  coat  button,  and  she 
felt  his  face  touch  it,  felt  his  hands  warm  against 
hers,  as  she  put  them  up  to  pull  the  hair  away. 

Then  she  really  opened  her  eyes.  A  piece  of  coal 
had  fallen  through  the  grate — that  was  what  she 
had  dreamt  was  the  creaking  of  the  door,  and  her 
hair  was  caught  on  one  of  the  buttons  of  the  chair. 
She  pulled  it  out,  leaving  a  few  long  pieces  through 
the  button.  And  then  she  pressed  her  face  on  the 
roughened  leather,  her  arms  over  the  chair  seat. 

"Oh  Dick,  I  am  speaking  to  you,  can  you  hear 
me?  Dick  did  you  see  me  to-night,  and  think  I  did, 
and  did  it  hurt  because  I  didn't  know  you?" 

She  half  stood  up,  she  would  send  him  just  a  line, 
then  lay  down  again.  Perhaps  it  was  not  Dick  after 
all;  perhaps  if  it  were,  he  had  not  seen  her,  and 
that  set  of  his  shoulders  was  caused  by  something 
else. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  quick  thought  of  Dick  would 
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come  while  she  was  typing,  or  taking  work,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Geoff  would  pop  his  head  in  at  her 
door  with  a  "  'Phone  Miss  Brown,"  and  Dick  would 
be  asking  if  she  would  be  at  home  that  evening,  for 
he  was  coming  in. 

"Is  all  the  world  one  big  empty  place  Dick?  Or 
don't  men  care  like  women  do  ?  Or  is  it  because  1 
think  things  that  I  miss  you  so?  Oh  Dick,  let  me 
feel  your  hands,  and  touch  back  your  hair." 

She  was  crying,  and  Mary  seldom  cried.  "Dick 
was  it  all  a  mistake  on  my  part?  Was  it  just  a  little 
bit  of  kindliness  on  your  part,  or  was  it  because  you 
had  a  silly  little  notion,"  and  she  smiled  down  in  to 
the  chair,  with  her  lips  unsteady,  "that  we  didn't 
think  you  were  good  enough  for  me?  Dick  why 
didn't  you  let  me  decide?  Or  really  did  you  love 
that  other  one  in  the  office?  Do  you  love  her  now 
because  you  have  will  enough  to  make  yourself  do 
so?  Dick  tell  me,  will  the  way  be  clear  again?" 

And  then  Charlie's  latch  key  clicked  in  the  lock. 
He  looked  in  the  sittingroom  door,  thinking  of  the 
foolishness  of  leaving  the  fire  alight,  for  the  flames 
showed  a  flickering  light  on  the  door. 

"Ina  in  bed?"  he  asked,  as  Mary  turned. 

"Some  time  ago,"  Mary  answered,  but  it  might 
have  been  only  a  few  minutes  for  all  she  knew,  or 
hours. 

"I  suppose  the  property  is  bought?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  I'm  furnishing  the  front  room,"  Mary 
said. 

And  he  put  down  the  little  unevenness  of  her 
voice  to  the  excitement  of  plans,  and  went  to  his 
room  smiling  a  little  at  her. 
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"Hasn't  Mary  gone  yet?"  Ina  asked. 

"No,  she's  in  front  of  the  fire." 

"You  know  you  encourage  her  a  little  in  those 
mad  plans,"  Ina  went  on.  "I  suppose  she  is  doing 
something  fresh." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Charlie  said. 

Mary  turned  to  the  fire.  "Dick,  I  am  thinking  of 
you,  would  you  send  me  just  a  little  line  some  day, 
just  to  say  how  do  you  do?" 

But  the  line  never  came. 

She  was  a  little  stiff  when  at  last  she  pulled  her- 
self up  and  went  to  bed. 

And  she  was  dancing  on  the  bare,  hard  ground 
under  the  pepper  trees  beyond  the  front  verandah, 
with  old  Billy,  the  black,  for  a  partner,  and  his 
camp-grimed  calico  ration  bags  knocked  her  as  they 
turned.  She  watched  his  hard,  horny  looking  black 
feet  as  they  danced. 

And  mother  was  playing  the  "Merry  Widow" 
waltz,  not  the  "Dream  Faces,"  she  used  to  like;  and 
old  Sarah  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  verandah  chairs, 
leaning  back  against  the  piccaninny  tied  on  her  back, 
and  hitting  an  empty  kerosene  tin  with  her  yam 
stick,  to  keep  time  to  the  piano. 

She  was  making  so  much  noise  they  could  not 
hear  the  piano  properly,  and  the  yam  stick  sounded 
like  a  chain  being  dragged  over  the  tin — 

Mary  opened  her  eyes,  wondering  a  minute  or 
two  where  she  was,  and  what  the  noise  was. 

Hector  had  pulled  his  chain  off  the  peg,  and  was 
dragging  it  along  the  asphalted  path  outside  her 
window.  She  went  out  to  tie  him  up. 

"Hec,  boy,  I  thought  I  was  at  home.  Do  you 
remember  home,  laddie?"  He  licked  her  hand. 
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"Do  you  think  you  would  know  if  they  said  'Get 
away  forrard?'  ' 

He  cocked  his  ears.  "Are  you  thinking,  dog? 
Do  you  remember  'Speak  up,  speak?'  ' 

She  did  not  say  it  in  the  quick  sharp  way  the  com- 
mand would  be  given,  but  rather  softly. 

He  whimpered,  then  cocked  his  ears  again,  and 
gave  two  undecided  little  yaps.  "Or  steady,  dog, 
steady?"  His  tail  lowered  between  his  legs,  and  he 
crouched  at  her  feet.  She  fixed  the  chain. 

"Up,  dog,"  she  said.  "I  do  believe  you  remem- 
ber," and  patted  him,  as  he  sprang  up,  trying  to  lick 
her  face,  his  paws  against  her. 

She  smiled,  as  she  went  back  to  bed,  over  the  in- 
congruity of  waltzing  with  old  Billy,  but  it  had  been 
so  deal  in  her  dream — his  rather  serious  face  with 
the  matted  grey  beard,  the  earth  coloured  shirt, 
open  at  the  neck,  and  torn  in  places;  moleskin 
trousers  once  white,  with  one  leg  torn  higher  than 
the  other  in  a  jagged  tear;  the  geraniums  in  the 
wooden  pots  at  the  corner  of  the  verandah,  particu- 
larly the  scarlet  one  with  the  white  eye  mother  used 
to  be  so  proud  of,  and  which  showed  up  so  well 
against  the  grey  horizontals  which  made  the  house 
wall;  her  mother  at  the  piano,  fair  and  slighter  than 
Ina  was  now,  and  without  the  stoop  which  had  been 
so  noticeable  during  the  last  two  years  at  Gidyaroo : 
the  black  gin  sitting  back  in  the  verendah  chair, 
and  the  piccanniny's  soft  brown  head  showing  over 
her  shoulders;  the  empty  kerosene  tin  she  was 
thumping  so  hard  with  that  yam  stick — the  soft 
indescribable  smell,  more  like  smoke  from  burning 
gum  leaves  than  anything  else — the  dying  chry- 
santhemums, in  the  hard  front  beds,  which  if  she 
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pulled  she  knew  would  show  white  ants  at  the  roots ; 
and  the  glorious,  glorious  sunshine.  There  was 
never  enough  sun  in  Melbourne  for  Mary.  It  only 
made  red  patches  outside  her  door,  through  the 
stained  glass  in  the  passage  window,  nearly  opposite 
the  lift. 

She  saw  the  agent  about  the  old  house  next  day 
at  lunch  time,  and  then  wrote  to  the  builder  who 
had  done  so  much  for  her  already,  asking  him  if  he 
could  come  out  with  her  the  following  evening  to 
inspect  the  property  and  give  an  estimate  for  altera- 
tions, for  the  price  was  very  low,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  land. 

The  agent  spoke  of  terms  too;  evidently  the 
house  was  hard  to  let,  and  had  been  empty  a  long 
time,  so  he  was  glad  of  a  prospective  buyer.  Mary 
took  the  terms,  for  she  wanted  to  leave  something 
in  the  bank  in  case  of  need. 

Then  came  the  battle  with  Ina. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

When  the  alterations  were  almost  completed, 
Mary  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  herself. 

"It  does  look  so  nice,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Phillips, 
and  Ina  wanted  to  know  what  looked  so  nice. 

"My  new  house,"  Mary  said.  "The  garden  will 
look  well  too — when  the  man  has  finished." 

"Where  is  it  this  time?"  Ina  asked,  but  she  was 
just  a  wee  bit  "sniffy"  too. 

"Only  two  streets  from  a  relation  of  yours,  and 
it  has  a  nice  view,  hasn't  it  auntie?"  Mary 
answered. 

"I  suppose  it  is  further  from  the  station?"  Ina 
asked. 

"Two  hours  walk  at  the  very  least,"  Mary  said, 
"Some  take  three." 

"You  deserve  to  lose  everything  then,"  Ina  said, 
for  she  never  liked  being  teased. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  would,  only  wouldn't  you  like 
to  live  in  a  nice  house,  with  wattle  trees  in  the 
garden,  and  a  fruit  tree  or  two?"  Mary  asked. 

"You're  not  going  to  live  there  by  yourself? 
Auntie,  I'm  sure  you  won't  agree  to  any  foolish- 
ness," Ina  said. 

"I  think  Mary  would  like  you  all  to  join  her," 
Mrs.  Phillips  said,  "and  I  know  I  should  like  you 
nearer." 

But  Ina  did  not  like  the  more  distant  suburb,  nor 
the  twenty  minutes  walk  from  the  station.  She  said 
fancy  carrying  a  big  child  like  Baby  all  that  way  if 
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she  wanted  to  go  anywhere  when  Charlie  was  not  at 
home.  It  would  be  quite  a  good  plan  if  it  were 
only  nearer  town,  but  she  could  not  go  all  that  way. 

So  Mary  put  the  letting  of  both  buildings  into  an 
agent's  hands,  and  after  a  month  of  waiting  and 
several  disappointments,  the  cottage  was  let  to  a 
couple  of  old  ladies  with  a  lot  of  dogs,  but  the  house 
remained  empty. 

Then  the  house  they  lived  in  was  sold,  and  as 
they  were  only  renting  on  monthly  terms,  they  were 
given  the  month's  notice,  as  the  purchaser  wanted 
to  lire  in  it. 

Ina  spent  three  weeks  looking  at  houses,  but  rents 
had  gone  up,  so  anything  she  liked  was  beyond  the 
figure  Charlie  was  prepared  to  pay.  He  was  very 
good  calling  on  various  agents,  and  helping  her 
inspect,  but  he  liked  Mary's  plan. 

The  Phillips  boys  decided  Ina.  They  both  asked: 
"When  are  you  coming  to  live  in  Mary's  house? 
We're  waiting  to  help  lay  the  carpets."  They 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she  was  going  to 
live  there,  and  as  she  had  rather  a  warm  corner  for 
both,  she  meekly  gave  in,  telling  Charlie  the  vans 
might  as  well  call  on  Tuesday,  so  that  it  would  not 
make  such  a  rush  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Sybil  wanted  to  know  if  Auntie  Mawy  would  pour 
out  the  tea  in  her  house,  not  mover  any  more?  But 
they  told  her  mother  would  do  so  all  the  same. 
"Auntie  does  in  auntie's  house,"  the  child  argued, 
not  satisfied. 

"Auntie  Mawy  is  too  lazy  to  pour  out  tea  in 
Auntie  Mawy's  house,"  Mary  explained  to  her,  and 
the  child,  after  giving  her  a  look  to  see  if  she  were 
telling  the  truth,  had  to  be  content  with  that. 
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The  week  following  the  move,  when  everything 
was  upside  down,  and  the  Phillips  were  across  every 
evening,  hanging  pictures  and  curtains,  and  Mary's 
lunch  hours  were  filled  with  commissions  to  execute 
for  Ina,  the  rent  fell  due  for  one  of  her  week  end 
cottages,  the  one  let  to  the  party  of  boys,  and  their 
spokesman  called  to  see  her  at  the  office,  instead  of 
posting  the  money  as  usual. 

Mary,  who  saw  him  get  out  of  the  lift,  thought 
he  had  come  to  say  they  wished  to  break  the  agree- 
ment of  keeping  it  on  till  the  summer;  but  he  came 
to  tell  her  that  the  sister  she  had  met,  who  had  an 
office  of  her  own,  was  going  to  be  married  the  next 
month. 

"We  thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  take  her 
office,"  he  said,  speaking  a  little  diffidently. 

After  all  they  did  not  know  Miss  Brown  very 
well,  and  she  might  much  prefer  her  present  posi- 
tion to  the  responsibility  of  an  office  of  her  own. 
And  in  spite  of  the  rents  she  received,  she  might 
not  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  good  will,  and 
the  furnishings. 

Mary  looked  at  him  quickly.  "I  should  like  to 
know  all  about  it,"  she  said. 

"We  thought  of  you  because  you  do  other  things 
besides  the  office,  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  plenty 
of  work."  His  boyishness  reminded  her  of  Gordon 
Phillips,  also  his  enthusiasm. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  number?"  she  asked. 

"It's  just  lunch  time,"  he  said.  "Come  across 
with  me  now." 

So  she  went,  leaving  Ina's  commission  for  hearth- 
rugs undone,  and  she  liked  the  office.  A  room  with 
a  big  window,  well  fitted  up,  and  though  on  the 
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fourth  floor,  the  two  lifts  should  prevent  any  incon- 
venience. 

It  was  in  a  good  central  position,  and  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  another  typist's  office  in  the 
building. 

She  was  a  few  minutes  late  getting  back  to  the 
office,  and  Geoff  called  "Sack,  Miss  Brown,"  which 
was  becoming  a  stale  joke. 

She  would  consider  the  proposal  for  a  week. 

"Why  you  could  do  some  Uni  work  for  us,"  the 
boys  said  in  the  evening.  "I'm  coming  to  tea," 
Gordon  added.  "What  time  will  you  have  it?" 

"It'll  be  great.  We'll  see  that  you  get  plenty  of 
work,"  Harold  said,  echoing  the  lunch  time  promise. 
"You  should  have  thought  of  it  before.  Think  of 
all  the  years  you've  wasted,  when  you  might  have 
been  doing  things  for  us." 

"There'll  be  odd  things  you  can  do  for  me," 
Charlie  said,  "and  you  could  do  your  own  house 
letting." 

"Miss  Thompson  seems  to  have  a  fair  connection 
now,  and  it's  such  a  nice  room,"  Mary  said. 

"A  brass  plate  in  the  street,  or  are  you  only  a 
painted  list  alongside  the  lift?"  Gordon  asked. 

"I  didn't  notice,''  Mary  said. 

"Don't  forget  the  rugs  to-morrow,"  Ina  said. 

But  the  estate  agent  sent  up  a  note  asking  her  to 
call  at  lunch  time. 

His  present  typist  was  leaving  he  said,  and  he 
offered  Mary  the  position  at  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  said  it.  He  usually 
paid  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a  pound,  but  of  course 
taking  into  consideration  the  experience  she  had 
had,  he  felt  justified  in  offering  the  thirty. 
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Mary  thought  it  was  no  wonder  his  typists 
changed  frequently,  as  he  seemed  to  do  sufficient 
business  to  pay  a  living  wage.  The  girls  he  had 
had  always  looked  tired  and  were  never  idle  when 
she  called. 

Mary  commented  on  the  thirty  shillings  at  home 
afterwards.  "Just  as  though  it  were  a  thousand  a 
year  at  the  least,  and  I  don't  think  he  believed  me 
when  I  said  Hurley  and  Hurley  were  paying  me 
thirty-five." 

When  Geoff  heard  she  was  leaving  he  came  to 
her  room  with  as  long  a  face  as  he  could  make,  say- 
ing that  he  would  go  too.  "What  did  you  do  before 
I  came?"  Mary  asked. 

"Took  the  swearings  the  typewriter  should  have 
got." 

"Well  you  can  stay  on,  and  bring  me  odd  work 
sometimes,"  Mary  said. 

Mr.  Sydney  Hurley  said  that  very  likely  he  would 
have  a  little  typing  to  send  out  now  and  again. 
"Which  will  go  to  you  of  course,  Miss  Brown,"  and 
Mary  thanked  him. 

Mr.  Elkington  said  very  much  the  same,  and 
there  might  be  some  from  his  son's  office  as  well. 
He  would  mention  her  at  home. 

But  Mr.  Grove  was  her  first  customer  from  the 
old  office.  He  wanted  some  bills  typed  for  a  dog 
parade  he  and  some  friends  were  getting  up;  and 
the  next  day  at  lunch  time  Geoff  came  down  and 
sat  on  her  table  for  half  an  hour. 

"Wish  you  was  back,"  he  said  half  a  dozen 
times,  but  would  not  say  why,  and  Mary  wondered 
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if  he  were  trying  to  be  impressive  by  being  un- 
grammatical. 

Mary  found  that  with  the  connection  she  took 
over,  without  any  friends  keeping  their  promises, 
she  would  earn  a  good  deal  more  than  her  salary 
had  been,  over  and  above  the  rent  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Fred  Fotheringham,  when  he  found  out, 
asked  her  to  type  estimates  for  him  sometimes.  He 
told  his  wife  it  would  be  a  good  move  if  he  could 
get  Mary  to  go  into  partnership  with  him.  "I  can 
do  the  work  all  right,  but  she's  better  at  business 
like." 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  agreed,  but  the  nearest  he 
came  to  proposing  it  was  rather  diffidently  suggest- 
ing that  she  kept  his  books  and  made  up  the 
estimates  on  a  percentage  of  work  basis.  He  did 
not  say  it  in  those  words,  but  Mary  gathered  that 
was  what  he  meant,  and  agreed. 

Ina  commented  in  her  "common"  friends  when 
she  heard. 

"Things  all  come  at  once,"  was  Mary's  remark 
towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  new  office  was 
a  few  weeks  old,  and  a  letter  came  from  Ned, 

reminding  her  of  her  promise  to  visit  him  in  the 

• 
spring. 

It  was  very  hard  to  refuse,  but  she  knew  of  no 
one  who  would  take  the  office  over  for  a  time;  it 
would  not  do  to  close  it,  especially  with  the 
increased  work  the  new  season  would  be  sure  to 
bring,  before  her,  so  she  wrote,  and  said,  "Ina 
says  I  am  to  be  sure  and  say  'Told  you  so' 
for  her,  and  says  I  could  have  helped  with  the 
mustering,  saving  you  another  man,  that  is  if  I 
haven't  forgotten  how  to  ride." 
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Mrs.  Phillips  had  promised  to  go  up  with  Mary. 
"If  only  this  new  office  business  had  come  a  little 
later,  wouldn't  you  have  loved  the  sunshine?" 
Mary  asked  her,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  smiled. 

Ned  did  not  realise  he  had  looked  forward  so  to 
that  month  till  the  refusal  came.  The  old  place 
would  have  been  so  different,  so  like  a  home,  with 
the  two  women  in  it  for  a  time.  His  sister  never 
thought  of  coming. 

"Ina,  you  and  auntie  had  better  go,"  Mary  said. 
"Take  Baby  if  you  like,  and  Sybil  and  I  will  keep 
house." 

But  Baby  was  getting  more  teeth,  so  Ina  scorned 
the  Idea.  "Why  don't  you  suggest  that  I  take  over 
the  office  for  a  month?"  she  asked. 

"Sister  dear,  I  know  you're  clever,  but  that  is 
beyond  you,"  Mary  said. 

The  one  who  kept  his  word  best  about  the  work 
was  her  "seaside  boys'  spokesman,"  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  Mary  soon  knew  him  well. 

The  Phillips  boys  met  him  several  times  in 
her  office,  and  liked  him;  Charlie  also,  but  Mary 
would  not  let  him  ask  him  to  call.  "It's  only 
business,"  she  said. 

"He  seems  a  good  fellow,"  Charlie  said. 

"Oh,  so  he  is,"  was  her  reply. 

It  was  to  him  Mary  first  said  she  would  have 
to  get  an  assistant. 

"Hazel  seemed  to  manage.  You  must  be  very 
slow,"  he  said,  teasingly. 

"Or  the  work  has  grown.  If  I  type  out  an 
advertisement  now,  will  you  take  it  down  to  the 
paper  for  me?"  she  asked. 
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"I  will — lady  offers  tuition  return  services,"  he 
said.  "Gee  wiz,  you  don't  mean  this?" 

For  Mary  had  typed  out  a  slip. 

'You'll  be  sorry,  sorry,"  he  said. 

"It's  not  a  bit  of  good  getting  anyone  to  help  me 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  do  things,  and  you  know 
I  do  a  good  deal  of  agency  work  besides  the 
typing,"  she  said. 

"For  which  thank  me." 

"For  which  thank  you."  Mary  stood  up  and 
gave  him  a  teasing  little  bow.  "So  I  want  a  com- 
petent assitant,  and  am  paying  her  as  much  as  I 
can  afford  at  present." 

"Hurleys  never  paid  that." 

"No,  Hurleys  never  paid  that,"  Mary  said. 

"The  slip  read:  "Shorthand  writer  and  typist 
wanted,  must  be  competent;  salary,  two  pounds  per 
week." 

"I  suppose  you  want  a  man?"  Mr.  Thompson 
asked. 

"Oh,  thanks,  no;  'lady'  goes  in  first,"  Mary  said. 

"I  tip  you'll  be  insolvent  before  the  end  of  the 
month." 

"Perhaps,"  Mary  said. 

"And  some  foolish  woman  will  come  to  you  and 
chuck  a  good  permanent  job,  and  find  herself 
stranded  before  the  end  of  the  month,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Mary. 

But  he  did  not  really  mean  it,  though  he  did 
think  she  was  being  somewhat  extravagant. 

"There's  a  big  lot  of  duplicating  I  know  of  for 
someone;  can  you  do  it?"  he  asked. 

"And  you  talk  about  my  going  insolvent  I     Why, 
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I've  been  back  at  work  every  night  for  a  long  time," 
Mary  said. 

"Except  last  night,"  he  said. 

Mary  looked  up. 

"Thought  I  didn't  see  you  up  there  by  yourself, 
and  if  you  hadn't  got  away  so  quickly,  I'd  have 
walked  down  with  you,"  he  said. 

Mary  had  been  to  the  theatre  alone.  "I  didn't 
see  you." 

"And  you  talk  about  paying  an  assistant  two 
quid,  while  you  sit  in  the  gods,"  he  said. 

Mary  smiled.  "I  don't  always  go  there,"  she 
said. 

"Next  time  you're  going,  let  me  know,"  he  said. 

Mary  was  interested  in  the  advertisement  before 
her,  then  she  said,  "Perhaps." 

"Straight  dinkum,"  he  said.     "I  mean  it." 

She  added  the  words:  "Apply  by  letter  only  to 

M.  Brown,  Agent  "  and  the  address,  before 

she  answered.  He  was  watching  as  much  as  he 
could  see  of  her  face. 

"I  shall  certainly  send  you  an  urgent  wire,  then, 
and  it  will  read:  'Seat  in  the  gods  reserved  for  one 
from  seven  p.m.'  ' 

And  he  was  not  sure  whether  she  had  refused  or 
were  only  teasing,  for  a  boy  came  in  with  a  roll  of 
work  just  then. 

"They'd  like  this  by  ten  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
He  was  a  grubby  little  boy,  and  there  were  dirty 
finger  marks  round  the  work.  He  did  not  lift  his 
hat.  Mary  unrolled  it,  and  her  face  settled 
gravely. 

Mr.  Thompson  got  off  the  desk,  and  picked  up 
his  hat.  He  and  Geoff  always  sat  on  the  same 
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spot,  lifting  papers  if  any  happened  to  be  to  the 
left  of  the  machine.  Mary  said  they  had  rubbed 
the  varnish  off  one  drawer  handle  with  their  boots, 
but  both  declared  it  was  like  that  when  they  came. 

The  boy  walked  out. 

"You  really  want  me  to  take  down  this  ad?"  Mr. 
Thompson  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  would,"  Mary  said,  and  handed  him 
the  fee.  He  turned  at  the  door. 

"I'll  have  a  hand  in  the  choosing,"  he  said. 

"I'm  afraid  that  is  something  I  could  do  best 
myself,"  said  Mary. 

He  waited  still,  tapping  the  door  with  his  fingers. 

"You'll  be  back  to-night,"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  have  to  come  in,"  Mary  said. 

"I  shall  be  in  town,  so  I'll  come  up  and  read  for 
a  bit,"  he  said. 

Mary  smiled  her  "Thank  you." 

There  was  generally  someone  back  at  work  in  the 
insurance  office  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  mining 
agent  on  the  third  often  had  a  light  under  his  door 
when  she  passed,  but  there  was  no  one  on  the 
fourth,  and  the  stairs  were  so  horrible,  the  candle 
she  carried  threw  such  weird  shadows  all  down  the 
lift  wells  and  along  the  passages. 

Several  times  she  had  said  she  would  refuse  work 
if  it  meant  going  back  at  night,  and  then  thought 
of  the  business  she  would  lose. 

It  was  getting  too  cold  and  dark  to  come  in  very 
early  in  the  morning,  for  the  winter  was  coming 
on.  Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice  if  Mr.  Thompson 
came  in  for  a  while  that  evening,  and  it  was  quite 
time  she  had  someone  to  help. 
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Mr.  Thompson  waited  to  go  home  with  her  that 
evening  after  work. 

"Don't  you  live  at  Caulfield  now?"  Mary  asked 
when  he  followed  her  out  of  the  carriage. 

"It  isn't  far  across  the  paddocks  to  our  place," 
he  said,  looking  quickly  at  her. 

And  she  was  glad  of  someone  along  the  dark 
road,  the  lamp  posts  were  so  far  between,  and  there 
was  no  moon. 

Poor  old  Hector,  getting  blind  and  stiff,  had 
been  run  over  in  the  spring,  and  the  new  dog,  a 
terrier  with  apparently  much  affection,  had  not  as 
much  intelligence  as  the  old  dog,  and  was  never 
ready  to  come  to  meet  her  if  he  heard  a  distant 
whistle  down  the  road. 

"Who  came  across  with  you  last  night?"  Ina 
asked. 

Mary  had  looked  back  into  the  kitchen  after 
putting  on  her  hat.  She  had  had  breakfast  before 
the  others,  and  Ina  was  making  the  coffee  for 
Charlie's. 

"Mr.  Thompson,"  Mary  said,  "you  know,  my 
hut  tenant."  She  called  it  back  down  the  passage, 
for  she  had  just  time  for  the  train. 

"I  suppose  you  are  transferring  your  affections 
to  him,"  Ina  said. 

"And  that's  rough  on  Mary,"  Charlie  said,  very 
quietly. 

"Pooh,  a  little  chaffing  does  her  good;  besides, 
I  don't  think  she  heard,"  Ina  said. 

306 
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If  she  were  not  busy,  Mary  closed  the  office  a 
little  after  twelve  on  Saturdays,  but  what  she  had 
on  hand,  with  the  little  odd  pieces  which  came  in 
occasionally  that  morning,  kept  her  busy  till  nearly 
one. 

She  was  just  putting  things  away  when  someone 
went  past  the  door,  slowly,  looking  as  she  did  so, 
and  stopping  just  beyond,  evidently  to  read  the 
name.  The  steps  went  on  down  the  corridor, 
then  came  slowly  back. 

"A  prospective  applicant  taking  stock,"  Mary 
said  to  herself.  "I  wonder  if  it  is  favourable," 
and  she  walked  out  to  the  passage. 

She  wanted  her  assistant  soon,  and  it  might  mean 
an  easier  time  next  week  if  she  saw  the  first 
applicant  at  once;  if  the  woman  really  were  think- 
ing of  applying. 

"Are  you  looking  for  someone?"  Mary  asked, 
looking  at  rather  a  tired  face;  with  a  quick  glance 
at  coat  and  skirt,  not  shabby,  but  not  new,  and  the 
yellowed  silk  shirt  blouse  underneath.  Her  hat 
was  new  and  suited  her,  but  the  straw  was  cheap. 

"Is  there  a  Mr.  Brown,  an  agent,  in  this  build- 
ing?" the  tired  voice  asked.  If  a  typist  offered 
two  pounds  a  week,  the  work  would  be  tremendous, 
for  very  few  were  sufficiently  financial  to  offer  a 
salary  like  that. 

"I  am  Miss  Brown,  agent  as  well  as  typist," 
Mary  said. 

"Thank  you,"  the  other  said.  The  work  could 
only  be  temporary,  then,  and  she  would  have  to  go 
on  at  the  old  place.  The  extra  few  shillings  were 
not  worth  the  risk  of  being  out  of  work  in  a  month 
or  so.  She  turned  towards  the  lift. 
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"Would  you  come  in  a  minute?"  Mary  asked. 

And  for  a  second  or  two  the  other  hesitated,  then 
something  in  Mary's  face  decided  her. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  best  thing,  Mary  thought, 
to  get  an  older  woman  than  herself  as  assistant, 
and  one  who  looked  so  worn  out,  in  fact  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakdown;  but  she  spoke  correctly. 

They  talked  for  an  hour,  and  Mary  thought 
hard  going  out  in  the  train.  Her  comment  was, 
"Perhaps  I  looked  like  that  when  Mr.  Scott  was 
being  beastly,  and  oceans  of  work  was  being  wanted 
all  in  one  minute.  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  looked 
quite  so  much  in  need  of  a  really  good  meal. 
Father  would  say  a  'square  feed'  is  all  she  needs. 
I  suppose  she  hasn't  been  getting  a  decent 
enough  screw  to  afford  a  proper  lunch  every  day; 
and  then  they  say  women  can't  do  equal  work  to 
the  men  because  they  break  down,  whereas  if  they 
got  more  beans  they  would  keep  beautifully  fit  and 
plump  and  rosy  and  energetic." 

She  thought  of  a  paragraph  she  had  seen  in  one 
of  the  papers  about  women  employed  in  clerical 
work,  that  their  work  compared  very  favourably 
with  that  of  the  men,  and  they  were  also  able  to 
manage  on  very  moderate  salaries. 

"Truly  an  admirable  trait,"  Mary  said  to  her- 
self, "to  undercut  the  men,  to  allow  heads  to  show 
bigger  profits  than  are  really  necessary." 

And  Miss  Gilbert  went  home  to  the  room  she 
and  her  mother  lived  in  out  at  Parkville.  It  was  a 
balcony  room,  for  since  she  had  been  getting  the 
extra  half-crown  a  week,  bringing  her  salary  up  to 
thirty-five  shillings,  they  had  been  able  to  afford 
the  ten  shillings  a  week  needed  for  the  larger 
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room,  though  thirty-five  shillings  was  so  little  to 
keep  the  two  of  them  with,  when  her  mother  was 
often  ill. 

She  sat  on  the  balcony  most  of  the  afternoon. 
The  doctor  had  said  she  ought  to  be  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible,  but  she  was  far  too  tired  to  go 
for  a  walk.  And  she  thought,  as  she  sat  there, 
two  pounds  a  week  would  mean  more  meat  and 
more  vegetables,  fish  and  eggs  more  often  for  her 
mother,  and  perhaps  something  a  little  more  often 
in  the  savings  bank. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  office  had  given  her  his 
paper,  and  she  had  brought  it  out  to  the  balcony 
with  her.  Perhaps  she  would  see  another  adver- 
tisement offering  the  larger  salary,  which  would  be 
for  a  firm  of  some  standing. 

For  a  long  time  she  had  wanted  to  leave.  She 
knew  she  was  capable,  and  knew  that  she  was  earn- 
ing his  salary  for  the  man  immediately  above  her, 
but  the  heads  did  not  seem  to  think  that  was  worth 
recognising.  Mr.  Parsons  was  so  overbearing,  too, 
so  often,  and  rude,  and  any  little  thing  seemed  to 
shake  her  nerves  now. 

And  she  read  in  the  paper  that  men  could  not 
get  proper  salaries  in  offices,  because  women  were 
undercutting  them,  having  less  responsibility,  and 
therefore  being  satisfied  with  a  lower  wage.  Her 
smile  was  bitter. 

Then  she  read  another  opinion.  If  an  award 
were  made  whereby  men  and  women  were  paid 
equal  salaries,  very  few  women  would  be  employed, 
as  their  work  was  never  equal  to  a  man's,  they 
being  less  able  to  stand  a  strain. 
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It  was  true  every  man  in  the  office  had  more  odd 
days'  sick  leave  than  she  had,  colds  generally  in  the 
winter,  or  bilious  attacks  in  the  summer,  but  she 
could  not  go  on  in  the  same  groove  much  longer. 
Their  accountant  broke  down  last  year,  but  then 
his  work  was  much  more  strenuous  than  hers, 
surely. 

So  she  wrote  out  a  careful  resignation,  and  left 
it  on  the  managing  director's  table  in  the  morning. 

The  accountant  came  to  her.  She  had  been 
there  eight  years,  and  a  week's  notice  was  pre- 
posterous. 

"What  gag's  this?"  the  shipping  clerk  asked. 
He  did  not  believe  the  story  of  the  two  pounds. 
She  repeated  it  for  both  men's  benefit. 

"I  have  been  offered  two  pounds  a  week,  so  wish 
to  leave  on  Saturday,"  she  said. 

"The  boss  will  go  to  thirty-seven  and  six,  and  you 
know  you  get  concessions  here  you  wouldn't  get  in 
a  new  place,"  the  accountant  said.  "I'd  consider 
it." 

The  poor  correspondence  clerk  was  upset  too. 
He  would  have  to  work  if  a  new  typist  came,  and 
his  little  jaunts  round  town  in  the  afternoon  would 
be  ended  for  a  time.  They  must  do  something  to 
keep  Miss  Gilbert. 

"I'd  offer  her  two,"  he  said,  and  only  a  week  ago, 
when  the  head  had  asked  him  whether  Miss 
Gilbert's  work  was  worth  an  increase,  the 
accountant  had  recommended  it,  he  had  negatived 
the  suggestion.  "Miss  Gilbert  is  not  strong  enough 
to  undertake  more  work.  The  present  salary  is 
quite  sufficient  for  what  she  did,"  he  had  said. 
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Then  the  bell  rang  in  the  head's  room,  and  she 
took  her  notebook  in. 

"I  trust  that  little  matter  is  settled,"  he  said, 
putting  the  resignation  in  the  "finished  with"  basket. 

But  though  her  fingers  trembled  a  little,  and  she 
felt  a  little  shaken  all  over,  after  all  it  might  be  her 
bread  and  butter  she  was  putting  from  her,  she  said, 
"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  stay." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly,  sharply,  and  she 
thought  he  was  going  to  swear.  "You  can  consider 
it  till  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"I  have  considered  it,"  she  replied. 

"Very  well,  but  don't  come  crying  back  here  if 
it  isn't  all  it's  painted,"  he  said,  then  turned  to  his 
work. 

Mary  had  had  about  twenty  applications  alto- 
gether, but  none  of  them  seemed  to  her  as  capable 
as  Miss  Gilbert;  some  could  not  write  correctly. 

"We  may  be  able  to  go  into  partnership  later 
on,  if  she  cares  to  do  so,  just  because  I  like  her 
face,"  Mary  said  to  herself. 

She  had  secured  the  room  next  to  hers.  It  was 
a  good  deal  smaller,  but  had  an  equally  large 
window,  and  the  door  between  the  two  need  be 
locked  no  longer. 

"Looks  well,"  Mr.  Thompson  said,  when  he 
came  up  to  see  her  towards  the  end  of  the  week. 

"The  estate  agent  prospers,"  Mary  said,  "also 
the  typist,  thanks  to  recommendations  from  one  or 
two  influential  people,"  and  she  gave  him  a  little 
bow. 

"That  is  nice  after  the  squash  the  other  evening," 
he  said. 

Mary  looked  puzzled. 
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"Asking  if  I  didn't  live  in  Caulfield  now,"  he 
explained. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  squash  you,"  Mary  said.  "It 
was  my  way  of  thanking  you  for  coming  out  of  your 
way,"  and  his  face  brightened. 

Miss  Gilbert  never  told  Mary  of  the  cutting  re- 
marks some  of  her  old  staff  had  made  because  she 
was  quick  with  her  own  work,  and  often  had  some 
of  theirs  handed  to  her  to  do;  that  she  was  doing 
their  work  for  a  lower  salary,  and  therefore  doing 
a  man  out  of  a  job,  but  she  said  one  day: 
"They  blame  us  for  keeping  the  salaries  down, 
so  that  they  can't  marry  and  have  homes  of  their 
own,  and  there  are  so  many  of  us  wanting  work, 
and  so  many  without  the  means  to  become  really 
skilled,  that  we  can't  very  well  have  a  special  salary 
awarded,  though  I  do  think  that  if  law  decided  upon 
a  certain  wage,  certain  hours  and  certain  efficiency, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing,  even  though  I  am  not  a 
labour  man.  But  the  position  must  right  itself 
some  day.  Correspondence  ranks  next  to  ac- 
countancy work  as  regards  trust  and  responsibility, 
and  it  should  be  paid  for  accordingly." 

"I've  heard  a  man  argue  that  as  soon  as  a  woman 
gets  well  into  the  work  she  marries  and  gives  it  up, 
but  that  should  not  hold  water,  as  men  change  their 
billets  if  it  suits  them  to  do  so,"  Mary  said. 

"If  we  women  thought  more  of  ourselves,"  Miss 
Gilbert  went  on,  echoing  the  words  Mary  had  used 
years  before,  "I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us. 
I've  heard  men  say  they  were  quite  prepared  to  pay 
so  and  so,  but  the  typist  only  asked  such  and  such." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  Mary 
answered.  "I  believe,  too,  that  the  more  occupa- 
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tions  there  are  open  for  women,  and  the  more 
skilled  they  trouble  to  become,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  them.  There  will  not  be  so  much  undercutting; 
also,  when  the  downright  trades  which  are  particu- 
larly women's  work,  dressmaking  and  millinery,  for 
instance,  are  not  regarded  as  infra  dig,  things  will 
be  better." 

Mary  had  said  that  "infra  dig"  so  scornfully. 
"There  are  plenty  of  women  with  a  natural  talent 
for  dressmaking  or  millinery  who  are  teaching  or 
typing,  because  of  false  pride." 

And  the  accountant  in  Miss  Gilbert's  old  firm 
was  saying  they  should  have  listened  to  his  recom- 
mendation about  her  salary.  He  would  rather 
have  lost  two  of  the  men  from  his  department  than 
Miss  Gilbert. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  Mary's 
business  grew  and  prospered.  The  year  had  made 
her  older  in  some  ways,  more  decided,  assured,  but 
her  face  was  brighter;  the  work  seemed  to  interest 
her  so,  not  to  drag. 

Miss  Gilbert  seemed  of  much  sturdier  build 
lately,  for  she  had  brought  more  business  to  Mary, 
and  that  meant  an  increased  salary.  Mary  found 
she  could  get  enthusiastic,  too. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  her  good  friends  still, 
but  had  long  ago  given  up  "What  about  a  theatre?" 

"I  must  give  Mary  a  rub  about  that  friend  of 
hers,"  Ina  said.  "I  saw  him  having  tea  with  such 
a  pretty  girl  to-day." 

"I  wouldn't,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said. 

And  Charlie  said,  "You  may  have  been  mis- 
taken." 

"I'm  sure  I  wasn't,"  she  said,  then  changed 
quickly.  "I  must  show  you  the  dearest  little  hat  I 
got  to-day,"  for  the  winter  sales  were  on. 

"Price  three  and  six,  and  quite  unwearable," 
Charlie  said. 

"It  is  sweet,"  Ina  said,  "and  suits  me  beautifully; 
at  least  it  will  when  I  alter " 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  getting  morning,  noon 
and  night  for  the  last  month,"  Charlie  said. 

"The  sales  only  started  last  week,"  Ina  corrected. 

"They  both    come    back    and    compare  notes," 

314 
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Charlie  went  on.  "And  Mary  gets  something, 
somewhere,  for  a  farthing  less  than  Ina,  and  then 
Ina  gets  something  for  a  halfpenny  under  Mary's 
price." 

"On  four  yards  that  is  a  tram  fare,  anyway,"  Ina 
said. 

"But  you  don't  use  the  tram,"  Charlie  said. 

Mrs.  Phillips  watched  their  faces  as  they 
sparred.  Then  they  heard  Mary's  step. 

"More  parcels?"  the  aunt  asked. 

"Oh,  auntie,  I  must  show  you,"  Mary  began. 

"Spare  us  till  after  tea,  anyway,"  Charlie  said. 

"Why,  has  Ina  too?"  Mary  asked. 

"Yes,  I've  got  the  dearest  little  hat,"  Charlie 
said,  and  the  imitation  was  almost  perfect. 

"Mary,  your  swain  is  unfaithful,"  Ina  said, 
watching  her  face. 

"Which  one?"  Mary  asked,  without  showing  any 
interest. 

"Mr.  Thompson.  I  saw  him  having  tea  with 
such  a  pretty  girl,"  Ina  answered. 

"Sensible  youth,"  said  Mary. 

"Good  luck  to  him,"  said  Charlie. 

"Your  reign  is  over,"  Ina  said,  speaking  lightly 
enough.  "You  should  have  brought  him  to  the 
scratch  sooner." 

Mary  evidently  did  not  hear.  "Did  you  notice 
the  wattle  when  you  were  coming  through,  auntie?" 
she  asked. 

And  Mrs.  Phillips,  when  Mary  was  washing  up, 
came  out  to  the  kitchen. 

"You  needn't,  auntie.  Charlie  or  I  always 
help,"  Ina  said. 

But  she  answered,  "I  want  to  talk  to  Mary." 
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She  wanted  to  talk  to  her.  The  boys  had  said 
Mr.  Thompson  was  a  pretty  big  friend  of  Mary's, 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  had  so  wanted  him  to  be  some- 
thing more,  but  she  knew  that  after  Ina's  little  hit 
he  would  be  the  last  person  for  Mary  to  mention. 

Mary  wrung  out  the  dish  cloth  in  a  very  business- 
like way. 

"How  is  that  for  a  housewife  who  is  an  old 
maid?"  she  asked,  and  both  eyes  and  lips  were 
laughing. 

"Wait  till  the  grey  hairs  come,"  Mrs.  Phillips 
said,  and  then  she  was  serious,  quoting  from  "Lad's 
Love"  she  had  been  reading,  "Dinna  be  proud  wi' 
those  you  love,  Mary." 

Mary  gave  her  a  quick,  rather  startled  look. 

"Am  I?"  she  asked. 

She  watched  Mary's  face  as  she  said,  "What  else 
could  have  made  you  send  away  a  good  fellow  like 
Dick  Fotheringham,  especially  when  you  cared  for 
each  other?" 

Mary  turned  away,  and  was  wiping  the  table 
over,  her  hand  not  quite  steady. 

"And  then  Mr.  Thompson  was  your  friend,"  the 
aunt  went  on.  "He  may  have  been  nothing  more." 

No  answer  from  Mary. 

Then  the  voice  was  very  gentle.  "Don't  be 
proud  if  Ned  comes  to  you."  But  Mary  did  not 
look  at  her;  she  threw  out  the  wash-up  water  before 
she  answered. 

"I'd  love  Ned  to  marry  Margaret,"  she  said. 
"Only  I  think  it  would  never  enter  his  head  to  ask 
her,  and  if  he  did,  she  would  say  she  was  too  old, 
and  I  don't  think  Ned  would  persuade  hard  enough 
if  she  didn't  say  yes  at  once.  She  is  just  a  little  bit 
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older  than  he  is.  But  don't  you  think  they'd  make 
just  the  dearest  couple  in  all  the  world?" 

Mary  was  smiling  at  her  across  the  kitchen  table, 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  felt  that  her  little  attempt  had 
been  all  in  vain. 

Charlie  called  that  Sybil  wanted  to  say  good- 
night to  Mrs.  Phillips,  so  she  had  no  chance  to  say 
more.  She  talked  over  Mary  with  Charlie  as  he 
walked  home  with  her. 

"I  don't  think  Thompson  was  any  greater  friend 
than  your  boys,  and  one  or  two  others  in  town; 
Garbottle,  for  instance.  It's  the  same  with 
Stevens,"  Charlie  said. 

"I  should  like  to  see  her  settled,"  Mrs.  Phillips 
said. 

Charlie  agreed,  though  they  would  miss  her  from 
the  home. 

Mary  went  off  to  her  workroom  directly  Mrs. 
Phillips  left.  She  was  drafting  advertisements  for 
several  properties  she  had  on  her  books.  The 
light  still  showed  under  her  door  when  Ina  went 
to  bed  at  eleven,  but  they  heard  her  go  across  the 
passage  not  long  after. 

"Dick,  do  you  remember  telling  me  that  you  had 
done  so  much  because  you  never  hankered  after 
anything  you  really  couldn't  have?"  Mary  said, 
softly.  "Dear,  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  do  that, 
and  I  haven't  one  little  scrap  of  the  pride  auntie  says 
I  have.  Best  friend,  can  you  hear  me  speaking? 
Are  you  working  late,  or  are  you  sleeping?  I'd 
give  just  all  the  world  to  see  what  time  has  done 
to  you.  And  do  you  remember  my  saying  that  a 
woman  wouldn't  be  given  a  battle  to  fight  unless  she 
had  the  strength  to  win  through?" 
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Her  face  was  down  on  the  pillow.  "I'm  not 
one  little  bit  cocky  now."  A  tiny  smile  for  the 
moonlight,  on  her  lips.  "I  can't  go  on  alone." 

And  then  she  was  fumbling  at  the  stirrup  leather, 
and  Lady  had  turned  her  head  to  watch  the  opera- 
tion. She  had  spent  all  the  morning  among  the 
strong,  young  growth  of  mallee  and  porcupine 
grass,  tracking  two  sheep  which  had  to  be  mustered 
with  the  others.  The  porcupine  pricked  so  as  she 
stood,  for  Lady  was  on  the  track,  and  she  was  right 
against  a  bush. 

One  long  spear  had  found  the  hole  in  her  stock- 
ing which  a  burnt  branch  had  torn.  She  had  had 
to  let  out  the  leather  to  mount  again,  having  got 
off  to  fix  the  saddlecloth  which  had  worked  to  one 
side  under  the  old  saddle,  as  it  always  did. 

Then  Jack  came.  "Mother  says  you're  to  hurry 
up,  because  Mrs.  King  is  coming  to  tea,"  he  said. 
She  was  so  hot  and  tired  and  dusty,  and  he  spoke 
so  harshly  that  she  began  to  cry,  and  Ina  said, 
shaking  her  a  little — 

"Little  girls  who  cry  for  nothing,  and  make  their 
faces  all  red,  can't  go  inside  when  there  are 
visitors." 

Then  Jack  defended  her.  "Then  we  won't  go 
in  either  of  us;  we  don't  want  your  old  visitors. 
Ah  Gooie'll  make  us  cakes  in  the  kitchen,  and  we'll 
have  Strang  for  our  visitor  on  the  woodheap,"  he 
said. 

Ina  laughed  at  them,  so  they  turned  their  backs 
on  her,  but  Mary  knew  she  was  holding  out  her 
hand  to  catch  her,  so  she  ran,  jostling  Jack  in  the 
doorway,  and  tripped.  It  was  such  a  long  way  to 
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the  floor  outside.  She  was  falling,  falling,  and 
someone  was  shouting,  making  such  a  noise. 

The  milkman  was  knocking  at  the  back  door,  for 
Ina  had  forgotten  to  put  the  can  out.  It  was  cold, 
and  there  was  a  slight  line  of  fog  over  the  trees  in 
the  garden  and  the  houses  opposite. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  in  that  morning  just  at 
lunch  time.  He  spoke  about  the  work  he  brought, 
then,  "Too  busy  for  dissipation  now?"  he  asked. 

"Depends  on  the  dissipation,"  Mary  said. 

"Seen  Shakespeare  yet?"  he  asked. 

"How  do  you  like  the  Shrew?"  Mary  asked,  to 
imply  that  she  had. 

"So  you  answer  me  with  a  question,"  he  said. 
"Will  you  see  the  Moor  with  me?" 

But  Mary  would  not  answer  his  seriousness 
seriously. 

"Front  seats  in  the  gods,"  she  said;  "plenty  of 
peanuts?" 

He  should  have  been  turned  aside,  but  was  not. 
"Are  you  doing  anything  to-morrow  night?"  he 
asked. 

"I  could  if  I  wished,"  Mary  said. 

Then  his  temper  showed  a  little.  "Do  you  think 
you  treat  a  fellow  fairly?  You'll  be  friends  just 
so  far,  and  then  if  we  want  a  bit  more,  you  think 
it  a  joke." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  looking  straight  at  him. 

"I'll  book  the  seats,  then,"  he  said. 

"No,  I  couldn't  let  you  do  that,"  Mary  said. 

"Then  what  may  I  do?"  he  asked.  The  anger 
had  gone  from  his  voice,  but  opposition  made  him 
want  more. 

"Just  nothing,"  Mary  said. 
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"But  I  want "  he  began. 

"We  mustn't  want  what  we  can't  have,"  Mary 
said,  and  the  little  teasing  smile  was  back  on  her 
lips,  though  he  could  see  she  was  serious  below  it. 

"Just  friends  for  work?"     He  asked  it  quietly. 

"Just  friends  for  work,"  she  answered.  And 
then  she  watched  him  as  he  walked  across  to  the 
door  and  out  into  the  passage,  his  head  a  little  back, 
perhaps  a  little  thoughtful. 

And  for  a  minute  she  wanted  to  call  him  back, 
for  she  felt  that  she  was  saying  a  last  good-bye  to 
something,  she  did  not  quite  know  what. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Grove  brought  her  in  odd  tickets 
for  something  he  was  interested  in,  and  she  had 
gone  with  him  and  his  small  sister  several  times, 
but  Mr.  Thompson  was  different. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Something  each  year  had  prevented  Mary  from 
making  the  visit  she  had  promised  Ned  four  years 
before. 

Last  winter  she  and  Sybil  had  made  the  North 
Coast  trip  in  the  child's  midwinter  holidays,  and  if 
only  Mrs.  Phillips  had  been  able  to  join  them  in 
Sydney,  as  she  promised,  they  would  have  gone 
across  to  him  on  their  way  home. 

And  next  winter  Ina  and  Charlie  were  making  a 
trip  to  England,  long  looked  forward  to,  and  with 
passages  booked  already,  so  that  would  effectively 
prevent  it  for  another  year,  though  nothing  was  said 
about  it  when  Charlie  said  he  was  going  home  on 
business  for  the  firm  next  June  or  July. 

Mary  offered  Ina  her  passage  and  some  pocket 
money,  "if  she  liked  to  go  with  him" ;  also  promised 
to  take  charge  of  the  children,  when  they  were 
named  as  an  objection  to  the  plan.  Ina  kissed  her 
in  thanks,  a  slight  sign  of  embarrassment  on  her 
face. 

That  was  in  December,  and  now  it  was  February. 
A  glorious  summer  day,  with  a  gentle  south  breeze 
and  a  few  light  fleecy  clouds,  and  the  tension  of 
yesterday's  heavy  sky  and  the  thunderstorm  all 
gone. 

Even  the  men  selling  the  dogs  at  the  street 
corners  looked  happy,  and  the  blind  woman  at  the 
Cathedral  corner  played  a  more  cheerful  tune  on 
her  concertina. 

K  321 
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Mary  had  had  a  good  morning;  a  little  trip  to 
one  of  the  outer  suburbs  with  a  prospective  buyer, 
lunch  with  auntie  on  her  way  back,  and  then  a  nice 
little  cheque  as  her  commission  on  the  deal,  when 
the  deposit  was  paid  on  the  property,  directly  after 
lunch.  Both  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  were  nice 
people.  She  had  enjoyed  her  morning. 

Miss  Gilbert  said:  "Miss  Brown  is  in,"  and  Dick 
was  taking  his  hat  off  to  her.  Then  he  came  over, 
and  the  firm  hand  gripped  hers. 

He  asked  after  Ina  and  Charlie,  quietly,  natu- 
rally, as  though  he  had  seen  them  the  week  before 
and  he  said,  approvingly,  "You  look  well;"  then, 
"I  notice  you  are  advertising  some  land  in  Burke 
Road." 

He  could  have  written  to  ask  the  price.  Mary 
stated  it. 

"Rather  high,"  was  his  comment. 

"Values  are  increasing  out  there,"  Mary  said, 
,and  in  the  old  days  he  would  probably  have  flashed 
out  with,  "I  know  that,"  but  now  she  finished  her 
sentence :  "But  if  you  will  make  an  offer,  I  will  place 
it  before  my  client."  There  was  almost  dismissal  in 
her  tone. 

Although  the  business  seemed  finished,  he  did 
not  go,  so,  quietly,  Mary  asked  after  his  wife  and 
the  daughter,  and  he  answered  they  were  well. 

Mary  lifted  papers  from  the  top  of  her  desk 
again. 

Dick  fidgeted.  Mary  knew  that  in  a  minute  he 
would  get  up  and  go  over  to  the  window,  and  peer 
into  things  there;  any  little  specks  of  dust  would  do. 
He  had  something  evidently  he  wanted  to  say;  he 
had  not  come  about  the  land  only. 
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A  quieter,  sterner  face,  the  lines  deeper;  the  soft, 
fair  hair  almost  all  gone,  making  his  forehead  look 
higher;  broader  built  with  the  years,  though  he 
would  never  be  stout,  and  the  same  square,  decided 
hands;  the  air  of  the  prosperous  business  man  all 
over  him,  from  his  grey  suit  to  his  well  made  boots. 
And  he  wore  a  little  leather  watch  guard. 

Mary  had  given  him  one  once  because  she  said 
she  did  not  like  a  heavy  gold  chain  with  a  silver 
watch.  It  was  not  that  guard,  of  course,  that  one 
wore  out  in  the  days  Mary  knew  him. 

He  did  go  over  to  the  window,  and  looked  out 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said  abruptly,  "Why 
don't  you  marry?"  but  did  not  look  round. 

Mary's  face  flushed,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

"It  seems  wrong  to  me  that  a  good  woman 
should  be  wasted  just  for  a  whim,"  he  went  on. 
She  knew  the  look  in  his  eyes  from  the  tone  of  his 
voice. 

"That  is  my  business,"  Mary  said,  but  toned  the 
words  a  little. 

But  he  would  not  go  yet.  "It  is  every  good 
woman's  right  to  be  married,"  he  said,  "and  you 
put  yourself  on  one  side." 

No  answer  from  Mary.  She  was  angry,  and 
her  voice  was  not  quite  under  control.  Dick  must 
have  forgotten,  and  she  could  not. 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  misunderstood,"  he  said, 
and  went  out,  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

Perhaps  he  had  met  Charlie  a  night  or  two  ago. 
She  knew  he  did  sometimes,  and  they  had  talked 
of  her.  Perhaps,  under  a  quixotic  impulse,  he  had 
come  in,  as  a  result  of  that  conversation,  to  see  if 
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he  could  use  any  influence  with  her.  Perhaps  they 
had  both  misunderstood,  as  they  had  before. 

A  knock  came  at  the  door  between  her  office  and 
Miss  Gilbert's. 

"I  fancy  Miss  Brown  is  engaged,"  Miss  Gilbert 
said. 

"No,  come  in,"  Mary  called,  and  prepared  for 
work. 

Ned's  big  man's  voice  said,  "Thank  you,"  to 
Miss  Gilbert,  as  his  heavy  steps  came  across  the 
floor. 

Mary  made  a  note  of  Dick's  query  about  the 
land  on  a  slip  of  paper  as  Ned  came  in,  her  hand 
shaking  just  a  little. 

"I  called  on  Charlie,  but  he  was  out.  Will  your 
folks  be  in  this  evening?"  Ned  asked. 

He  was  watching  her  face  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
had  noticed  the  signs  of  tension  as  he  came  in. 
The  face  reminded  him  a  little  of  the  last  year  at 
Gidyaroo,  particularly  after  a  cutting,  cruel  remark 
from  Mr.  Brown. 

"Is  that  all  I  can  do  for  you?"  Mary  asked,  and 
the  smile  showed  the  lines  on  her  face  more  clearly. 
"They  will  all  be  at  home  except  me,  and  auntie 
will  be  over  too." 

"And  except  me?"  he  asked.     "Work?" 

"No,  I've  promised  to  go  out  to  Mrs.  Gilbert 
tor  a  while,  but  I  won't  be  late.  She  is  such  an 
eld  dame  I  don't  like  to  disappoint  her." 

"Then  I'll  come  in  for  you,"  Ned  said. 

And  Mary  smiled  her  thanks.  She  was  used  to 
seeing  herself  home.  It  would  be  nice  for  just 
once  to  have  someone  to  open  the  railway  carriage 
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door,  and  someone  to  speak  to  instead  of  the  usual 
book  or  paper. 

He  stood  up  to  go.  So  big  and  broad,  that  it 
made  her  feel  so  small;  so  brown  and  fresh,  it 
seemed  like  the  touch  of  the  south  breeze  from  over 
the  daisy-covered  plain. 

"How  does  the  country  look?"  she  asked,  and 
in  spite  of  the  light,  bright  way  she  said  it,  he 
noticed  the  strain  or  weariness  underneath,  or  pain. 

"Good  rains,"  he  said.  "Green  feed,  fat  stock, 
but  we  could  do  with  a  couple  of  inches  for  the 
ploughing." 

Mary  laughed.  "You  men  are  all  the  same,  and 
you  haven't  forgotten  father  and  his  two  inches 
yet." 

"Not  yet."  Still  watching  her  face,  he  said, 
"And  what  is  it  will  keep  my  visitors  away  this 
year?" 

"Oh,  Ned,  and  are  you  hurt  because  we  haven't 
been  yet?" 

"Then  you  are  coming  this  year?"  he  asked. 

"Ina  and  Charlie  are  going  to  England,  and  I 
shall  have  to  mind  the  kiddies,"  Mary  said. 

He  noticed  that  her  voice  was  not  quite  steady, 
and  that  one  hand  shook  the  slightest  bit. 

The  work  she  was  doing  was  too  great  a  strain, 
though  it  seemed  such  a  success,  or  she  had  had 
some  shock. 

And  Mary  wished  he  would  go.  The  very 
sound  of  his  voice  almost  made  her  cry  for  the  sight 
of  the  iron  roof  above  the  mulga  trees,  it  was  so 
far  away  from  the  misery  and  pain  of  town. 

Why  had  Dick  come  to  her  that  day?  Had  he 
been  worried  or  troubled  about  anything  like  he 
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was  the  night  before  his  wedding,  and  other  times 
before  that,  and  on  an  impulse  had  turned  to  her? 
And  then  on  another  impulse  had  spoken  of  some- 
thing else?  What  did  he  think  was  the  whim 
which  had  prevented  her  marrying? 

And  Ned  stood  there,  those  brown  eyes  of  his 
on  her  face. 

"Then  I  think  you  had  better  come  back  with 
me  when  I  go,"  he  said  at  length,  and  there  was 
just  a  little  unevenness  in  his  own  voice  when  he 
spoke. 

"Since  when?"  and  she  tried  to  say  it  in  her  little 
teasing  way  that  he  was  often  favoured  with  when 
he  laid  down  the  law;  but  her  eyes  made  it  a  failure, 
the  moisture  in  them  hid  the  mischief  she  tried  to 
force. 

He  had  come  to  stand  beside  her  at  the  desk,  and 
Mary  turned  her  face  away  so  that  he  should  not 
see  the  tears.  She  could  not  control  her  voice  to 
speak.  Why  would  he  not  go  away?  It  would 
be  terrible  if  anyone  came  in  on  business  and  found 
her  with  red  eyes. 

Ned  went  over  and  quietly  turned  the  keys  in 
both  doors.  Miss  Gilbert  was  so  busy  she  did  not 
notice  the  slight  click. 

"I'm  going  home  on  Thursday,"  he  said,  "and 
I  want  you  to  come  with  me.  Will  you  come?" 

"Mrs.  Grundy  might  have  something  to  say," 
Mary  said,  "and  I  know  Ina  would."  She  was 
trying  so  hard  to  stop  crying,  and  to  smile. 

"Not  if  you  married  me?"  and  he  waited. 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand  at  first,  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way,  then  her  face 
flushed. 
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"Will  you?"  he  asked,  very,  very  softly. 

She  wanted  to  say,  "I  couldn't,"  but  her  voice 
was  not  there;  then  "Perhaps,"  in  that  little  teasing 
way,  for  she  had  seen  Ned's  eyes,  and  they  mastered 
her,  but  she  really  said  "Yes,"  with  her  head  turned 
away,  and  one  hand  fidgeting  with  a  pencil  on  her 
desk. 

He  noticed  that  on  her  blotting  pad  was  a  pencil 
note,  "D.F.  price  allot  26,"  and  a  "3"  below.  He 
had  passed  a  man  rather  like  the  Dick  Fothering- 
ham  he  had  met,  as  he  crossed  the  street. 

Ned  stood  away,  waiting  till  she  was  calmer. 

A  big  effort,  and  she  smiled. 

"Thursday  morning?"  he  asked.  It  must  be 
finished.  He  had  meant  to  wait  till  the  evening, 
but  felt  he  could  not.  There  was  a  little  excite- 
ment in  his  face,  making  it  almost  boyish. 

Again  there  was  a  puzzled  look  on  her  face,  then 
quite  calmly.  "Ned,  will  you  let  me  have  till  this 
time  next  year,  and  then  I'll  promise  to  cook  and 
wash,  and  to  bake,  and  ride  a  little  bit  sometimes, 
till  all  that  hair  is  grey?"  she  said. 

There  were  no  white  hairs  among  the  brown  yet, 
for  all  his  thirty-nine  years. 

"And  I  will  promise  not  to  let  you  cook,  and 
wash,  and  bake  unless  it  is  a  very  much  robuster 
Mary  who  comes  to  me  next  February,"  he  said, 
with  the  trace  of  excitement  in  his  voice. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  be  able  to  stop  me,"  Mary 
said,  and  the  teasing  light  really  was  in  her  eyes, 
though  the  tears  were  not  so  far  away  again. 

Mary  lifted  some  papers  down  from  the  top  of 
her  roll-top  desk  with  steady  hands,  and  he  watched 
as  she  made  some  entries  from  them  in  a  book. 
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"Nine  o'clock?"  he  asked,  as  he  moved  to  the 
door. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  smiled  as  he  unlocked  it. 

It  was  so  hard  to  say  anything  to  anyone  of  Dick, 
but  all  the  way  home  she  was  making  up  her  mind 
to  tell  Ned. 

She  slipped  a  hand  through  his  arms  as  he  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room  when  they 
reached  home,  and  then  after  she  threw  her  hat 
off  on  the  table  in  her  workroom,  she  said  very 
quietly,  "Ned,  it  always  was  Dick." 

And  he  understood.  "I  know,"  he  said;  then, 
"If  you  feel  you  can't  marry  me,  you  will  say?" 

"I've  said  yes,  and  I  do  keep  my  word,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  trembling  of  her  lips. 

And  Ned  noticed  the  photographs,  as  he  had 
noticed  them  before,  of  Dick  in  many  groups,  on 
the  yacht,  on  the  beach,  with  Mary  and  her  father 
only  in  a  boat  on  the  river,  and  in  two  office  groups, 
in  which  Mr.  Brown  was  also,  and  he  looked  very 
well  in  his  flannels  on  the  yacht. 

And  Dick  kept  saying  to  himself,  as  he  and  Elsie 
watched  the  turning  and  the  twisting  of  the  panto- 
mime, that  he  should  not  have  called  Mary's  under- 
stood wish  to  stay  with  her  father  a  whim,  nor  yet 
the  snub  Ina  had  given  him  for  his  presumption. 
He  smiled  a  little  twisted  smile  in  the  semi-darkness 
when  he  thought  that  very  likely  it  would  not  be 
considered  presumption  now. 

Mary  lay  watching  the  moonlight  on  the  corner 
of  the  verandah.  She  could  not  sleep,  too  much 
had  happened. 

"I  suppose  if  we  really  care  for  someone,  we 
never  stop  to  think  whether  that  person  cares  for 
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us  or  not,  else  I  would  not  have  minded  one  little 
scrap  that  Dick  married  Miss  Cook.  He  had  just 
as  much  right  to  his  free  will  as  I  have;  but  it  was 
my  Dick  once,"  she  said  to  herself. 

And  then  she  was  sitting  on  the  anvil,  with  her 
feet  on  the  white  kopi  floor  of  the  blacksmith's 
shop. 

Years  ago  her  father  had  put  down  the  kopi,  as 
the  red  sand  of  the  hill  was  a  burying  ground  for 
everything  which  dropped  on  it. 

She  was  pulling  the  big  handle  of  the  bellows 
over  the  forge  as  she  sat,  and  among  the  red  coals 
was  a  rabbit  trap.  "IXL  or  Tinsley?"  she  felt 
herself  saying,  over  and  over  again,  but  did  not 
know  why  she  was  saying  it,  unless  she  and  Jack 
had  had  an  argument  about  rival  merits,  nor  why 
she  wanted  to  make  the  trap  hot;  the  jaws  were 
just  reddening  as  she  blew. 

And  tall  pipes  in  one  corner  gradually  raised 
themselves  and  came  over  to  her,  storming  angrily 
at  her,  and  picking  up  hammers  or  crowbars,  which 
they  looked  as  though  they  were  going  hurl. 

"What  did  we  come  here  for?"  they  said. 
"We've  been  standing  in  that  corner  ever  since  we 

came,  years,  and  years,  and  years "  Mary 

thought  they  would  never  end  shrieking  the  word 
"years,"  "and  no  one  has  ever  used  us." 

Mary  felt  herself  saying  that  her  father  would 
use  them  to  bring  water  to  the  garden  soon,  when 
he  had  enlarged  the  tanks;  but  her  voice  seemed 
so  feeble  they  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

They  were  almost  touching  her,  and  every  minute 
she  thought  the  leader  would  bang  her  head  with  the 
bar  he  flourished. 


* 
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And  the  leader  heard  what  she  said,  for  he 
turned  scornfully  to  the  others  and  remarked  that 
it  was  an  old  story  their  being  used  to  bring  water, 
they  wouldn't  hold  water  now  after  lying  by  so 
long,  they  wouldn't,  and  to  Mary  it  seemed  that  the 
pipes  had  determined  against  it,  not  that  they 
couldn't,  as  they  had  rusted  almost  through. 

And  then  they  scattered  back  to  the  corner, 
quickly,  almost  making  her  laugh,  they  seemed  so 
frightened,  for  Dick  came  behind  her.  Dick  in 
rather  a  grubby  blue  shirt,  open  at  the  neck,  and 
saddle  stained  moleskins.  He  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  and  then  he  turned,  his  face  sneeringly 
cruel. 

"You're  no  wife  for  me,"  he  said  harshly,  and 
she  heard  his  steps,  above  the  blowing  of  the  bel- 
lows, on  the  pebbles  outside. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  called,  "Dick,  come  back,  I'm 
so  alone,"  but  the  steps  grew  fainter,  and  she  cried. 

And  awoke  herself  crying. 

Mary  could  not  get  the  end  of  the  dream  out  of 
her  head  for  days,  it  had  all  been  so  distinct,  but 
Ned  was  in  town. 

And  she  smiled  about  the  pile  of  piping,  for  think- 
ing of  irrigating  a  little,  Mr.  Brown  had  planted  a 
number  of  fruit  trees,  and  then  bought  piping,  in- 
tending to  enlarge  the  Homestead  Tank,  and  lay 
on  the  water  to  the  garden,  but  the  tank  had  never 
been  enlarged,  and  the  trees  had  died,  the  pipes 
rusted  to  holes,  before  they  had  left. 


, 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  know?  The  arrival  of 
the  Riverina,  did  you  say?"  Mary  lifted  the  scat- 
tered sheets  of  the  newspaper  and  sat  down. 

"No,  the  time  it  leaves  on  Wednesday,"  Mrs. 
Phillips  said,  and  found  the  d'oyley  she  was  crochet- 
ing. She  had  hunted  all  through  the  paper,  as  she 
thought,  without  finding  the  shipping  notices. 

"Oh,  you  women,  you  women,"  Mary  said.  "And 
you  have  the  paper  open  at  the  cables.  Nor  do  they 
put  the  boats  in  the  personal  column." 

"And  you  don't  call  yourself  a  woman?"  Mrs. 
Phillips  said. 

"Just  a  man,  auntie  dear,  dressing  in  woman's 
rig  for  amusement.  You  know  you  never  give  Ina 
the  paper  and  the  sofa  when  she  calls." 

A  letter  slipped  from  Mary's  lap  to  the  floor. 
"That's  my  man,"  she  said,  as  she  picked  it  up. 
Ned's  letters  had  been  general  property  while  Mr. 
Brown  lived.  "He's  sold  a  nice  little  lot  of  fat 
wethers,  and  has  some  well-grown  ewes  for  the 
winter  and  the  shearing;  and  the  crops  are  just  be- 
ginning to  show.  They  look  just  about  as  well  as 
they  might.  Another  man  is  going  in  on  the  halves 
this  year.  The  filly  they  are  just  breaking  has 
very  nice  paces."  Mary  said  it  off  rather  as  though 
she  were  repeating  a  lesson,  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
smiled;  she  knew  she  did  not  hear  the  whole  con- 
tents. 

331 
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Mary  came  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
and  leant  over  with  an  arm  round  her  neck. 

"You're  coming  to  stay  with  us  sometimes,  aren't 
you?"  Mary  asked. 

"Yes,  child."  Mrs.  Phillips  liked  her  being 
there. 

"The  paper  seems  to  think  it  is  rather  dry  up 
north,  and  that  some  people  say  there  will  be  an- 
other 1902,  but  Ned  doesn't  say  a  word,"  Mary 
said. 

"It  may  not  be  affecting  him,"  Mrs.  Phillips  said. 

"Oh,  it  can't  be  another,  they  haven't  all  those 
bad  years  just  behind  them." 

Then  Mary  went  back  to  the  sofa  with  the  paper. 
"The  Riverina,  did  you  say?"  she  asked. 

"Yes."  And  Mrs.  Phillips  did  not  know  that 
Mary  had  to  look  at  the  same  page  as  that  on 
which  the  announcements  appeared. 

"Well,  she  leaves "   Mary  began,  and  then 

she  was  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two.  Her  voice  had 
changed  a  little  when  she  went  on  "At  three  p.m. 
sharp." 

Mrs.  Phillips  knew  she  had  seen  one  notice : 
"Fotheringham. — On     loth    inst.,     at     Melbourne 

Mansions,  suddenly,  Elsie,  loved  wife  of  Richard 

Fotheringham,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year," 
which  she  had  read  when  looking  at  the  paper  in  the 
morning,  and  which  she  thought  Mary  must  have 
seen  earlier,  too. 

There  was  silence  for  quite  a  long  while,  and 
then  Mary  turned  over  the  paper. 

"Will  you  write?"  Mrs.  Phillips  asked,  but  Mary 
did  not  answer. 
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And  Mrs.  Phillips  sent  a  little  note  that  evening, 
mentioning  Mary's  name  with  her  own. 

"I  see  that  Dick  Fotheringham  has  lost  his  wife," 
Charlie  said  to  Ina  that  evening,  and  then  he  looked 
long  at  nothing  in  particular  over  the  empty  fire- 
place way,  through  the  smoke  from  his  pipe. 

He  was  wondering  whether  Mary  and  Dick 
would  chance  to  meet  again,  and  whether  Ned 
would  have  to  go  on  alone  if  they  did. 

And  Ned  saw  the  notice  also,  but  said  nothing  to 
Mary. 

Then  the  time  came  to  say  good-bye  to  Ina  and 
Charlie  at  Port  Melbourne,  on  a  cold,  wintry  day, 
with  fierce  showers,  which  gave  both  the  children 
colds,  and  after  that  time  flew  till  it  was  almost 
Christmas,  and  Mary  had  to  make  preparations  for 
saying  good-bye  to  the  office. 

Miss  Gilbert  was  taking  over  the  goodwill,  and 
a  friend  was  thinking  of  going  into  partnership  with 
her. 

And  Mary  made  her  will.  Harold  Phillips,  who 
was  consulted,  was  not  surprised  at  that,  but  when 
she  wanted  to  transfer  at  once  the  house  they  lived 
in  to  the  two  children,  with  himself  and  Gordon  as 
trustees,  he  objected. 

"You  don't  feel  ill,  do  you,  Mary?"  he  asked, 
rather  anxiously. 

"No,  quite  sane  also.    Do  as  I  ask." 

"Don't  you  think  Ned  has  a  little  say  in  this  mat- 
ter?" 

"Why  should  he?"  and  argue  as  he  would,  Mary 
would  not  see  that  he  had. 

Then  he  tried  a  different  line.  "Was  not  Charlie 
the  children's  lawful  guardian?" 
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"Yes,"  Mary  agreed.  "But  did  you  ever  hear  of 
Charlie  saving  a  penny?  I  know  he  has  a  fair 
interest  in  the  firm,  but  he  lives  up  to  every  penny 
he  earns;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  If 
anything  happened,  Ina  would  have  the  insurance 
money,  just  about  fifty  pounds  a  year.  And 
you  can't  do  very  much  for  three  people  on  that, 
especially  when  you  haven't  any  trade  or  calling  at 
your  finger  tips,  and  two  are  kiddies." 

"Then  let  Charlie  buy  it  from  you,  on  rent  terms, 
if  you  like,  for  the  children,"  Harold  suggested. 

"I'd  rather  you  did  as  I  asked,"  Mary  said. 

And  Harold  did  as  he  was  asked.  In  the  will 
mention  was  made  of  a  small  legacy  to  Freda,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Fotheringham.  She  was  the 
only  child,  as  far  as  Mary  knew,  but  Dick  was  sure 
to  marry  again,  some  day,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
cold  and  hard  to  remain  single,  nor  was  he  slow  and 
reserved  like  Ned. 

Mary  would  have  liked  to  spend  the  holidays  in 
a  little  cottage  she  had  in  the  hills  beyond  Mace- 
don,  but  Sybil  asked  for  the  sea,  and  it  would  be 
easier  for  the  children  if  they  boarded,  should  she 
have  to  go  to  town  on  business  at  any  time,  so  she 
took  rooms  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses  beyond 
Mornington. 

It  was  a  horrible  morning  when  they  left  town, 
and  Baby  was  cross,  Sybil  irritable.  The  dusty 
north  wind  brought  a  tired  enervated  feeling  with  it. 

In  the  next  compartment  in  the  train  there  was  a 
fretful  "Me  won't,"  like  Baby's,  and  a  woman's 
rather  harsh  voice.  Their  fellow  travellers  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  cab  the  boarding-house  pro- 
vided at  the  station. 
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Sybil  looked  at  them  in  the  little  sharp  way  she 
had  copied,  or  inherited,  from  Ina.  And  Mary 
noticed  the  big,  coarse,  rather  red  faced  woman, 
decently  dressed  certainly,  and  who  seemed  in  a 
stupid  half  sleep.  She  was  in  charge  of  a  delicate 
looking  fair  mite  with  such  a  sulky  face.  The  child 
had  been  seated  nearest  the  step,  and  at  every  jolt 
of  the  uneven  road  she  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  out. 

"Tell  her  she  will  fall  out,"  Sybil  said  excitedly 
to  Mary  at  last,  when  the  poor  little  mite  slithered 
almost  to  the  floor  for  about  the  twentieth  time, 
and  wriggled  back  again.  Her  little  muslin  frock 
was  crushed  and  soiled  with  the  dust.  The  woman 
must  have  heard,  but  her  half-closed  prominent 
eyes  did  not  open. 

"Will  you  come  to  me?"  and  Mary  held  out  her 
hands.  The  child  looked  a  little  defiantly,  and  then 
tears  came.  Mary  picked  her  up. 

No  mother  would  leave  her  child  to  such  a 
woman's  care,  Mary  decided.  "What  does  daddy 
call  you?"  sh.e  asked. 

"Me  Fweda,"  a  little  voice  said  after  a  while, 
and  the  child  poked  curious  fingers  at  the  glass 
buttons  on  Mary's  blouse. 

Ned  read  of  it  as  he  stood  under  the  pepper 
trees  outside  the  post  office  with  his  Christmas  mail, 
the  hard,  bright  light  of  the  early  afternoon  sun  all 
about  him.  He  pondered  over  it  as  he  rode  home, 
and  rode  on  to  the  next  station  for  his  Christmas 
supper.  The  dark  eyes  were  sad,  making  the 
heavy  face  heavier. 

For  Mary  told  him  that  Mrs.  Fotheringham  had 
quarrelled  with  Dick,  so  would  have  nothing  to  do 
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with  his  little  motherless  daughter;  she  lived  in 
Sydney  with  the  two  younger  boys,  and  Harry  was 
dead.  And  the  little  mite  was  in  the  charge  of  a 
woman  who  drank  or  drugged. 

"She  speaks  and  acts  decently  enough  when  she 
is  all  right,  but  she  has  only  been  in  her  senses  one 
day  since  we  have  been  here.  She  isn't  sufficiently 
bad  for  the  house  people  to  complain  about  her,  but 
the  poor  kiddie  is  treated  horribly.  Fortunately, 
she  has  joined  herself  to  Sybil  and  Baby,"  Mary 
wrote. 

Ned  read  between  the  lines  there. 

"And  you  would  have  laughed  to  have  heard 
Baby  objecting  to  being  called  'Baby'  by  her.  'Me 
Drorofea,'  she  argued,  with  something  of  Ina 
about  her." 

Perhaps  little  fingers  and  a  sulky  little  face  had 
a  greater  claim  than  he,  and  all  along  the  red  dusty 
road,  with  the  bare,  bare  flat  sheep-trodden  pad- 
docks on  either  side,  or  the  stricken  looking  stalks 
of  stretches  of  stripped  corn,  with  the  short  thick 
trees  on  the  horizon,  he  saw  Mary,  as  she  turned 
to  him,  the  lamp  light  on  her  face,  and  said  quietly, 
"It  always  was  Dick."  Her  voice  came  to  him  at 
night,  above  the  wail  of  the  curlews,  "It  always 
was  Dick." 

And  so,  when  the  Picnic  Races  were  over,  and 
Twopence's  son  proudly  bore  one  first  prize;  and 
Ned  was  back  again  at  the  big  rambling  old  house 
he  had  called  home  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
whose  size  made  it  so  lonely,  in  spite  of  the  sun- 
shine, he  wrote  to  Mary. 

If  she  would  rather  wait,  he  would  wait,  and  if 
she  wished  to  break  the  engagement  he  would  not 
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hold  her  bound.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  decide 
till  he  came  down  at  the  end  of  January. 

Mary  sat  on  the  beach  with  her  writing  block, 
her  back  against  a  mound  of  sand  the  children  had 
built,  and  she  watched  the  children  paddling  in  a 
world  of  blue,  as  she  thought. 

Ned  was  thinking  of  her  when  he  wrote,  she  knew 
that.  He  had  no  wish  to  go  on  alone  when  he  said 
he  would  wait,  or  break  the  engagement. 

She  broke  the  top  of  her  fountain  pen,  she  bit  so 
hard  in  her  thought.  She  felt  that  in  a  while,  if 
she  were  free,  Dick  would  come  back  to  her,  and 
then  she  remembered  the  happy,  proud  proprietor 
air  Ned  had  had  those  last  few  days  in  town.  Her 
answer  was  that  she  would  be  ready  when  he  came 
down. 

She  had  seen  Dick  for  the  two  days  at  Christmas, 
and  the  week  end,  and  had  watched  the  child  with 
him.  They  seemed  to  know  each  other  so  well, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  fat  woman. 

Mary's  friend,  Mr.  Thompson,  newly  married, 
and  his  wife,  were  boarding  at  the  house,  too,  and 
they  were  with  her  a  good  deal,  so  Dick  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  much  of  Mary. 

The  second  week-end,  the  Thompsons  had  gone 
back  to  town,  and  Dick  and  Mary  met  over  the 
children's  tea.  The  maid,  noticing  Freda  always 
with  her  nieces  during  the  week,  concluded  Dick 
was  a  friend,  and  set  his  place  near  hers  at  the 
table. 

Miss  Gilbert  and  her  mother  were  there  for  the 
third  week  end. 

On  the  Friday  before  the  fourth,  the  nurse  dis- 
appeared. Mrs.  Henderson,  the  proprietress,  came 
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to  Mary.  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  little  girl?" 
she  asked. 

"Her  father  will  be  here  to-morrow,  but  put  her 
with  the  children  for  to-night,"  Mary  said. 

Freda's  face  had  grown  less  sulky,  less  defiant 
lately,  and  the  "Me  won't"  was  not  heard  so  often. 
She  generally  came  to  Mary  to  be  dressed  and  un- 
dressed. It  began  one  morning  when  a  little  white 
figure  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony  and  walked 
into  the  room  where  Baby  was  being  dressed. 

"You  do  me  buttons,"  she  said,  throwing  a  bundle 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  Mary,  and  taking  off  her 
nightgown. 

"You  do  me  yair  wike  daddy,"  was  the  next  com- 
mand, and  Sybil  suggested  her  saying  "please." 

It  was  the  fourth  week-end  Dick  thanked  Mary 
for  taking  care  of  Freda,  and  said  he  would  take 
her  back  with  him  to  town;  the  people  at  his  board- 
ing-house would  take  care  of  her,  and  it  was  not 
fair  to  Mary  to  be  burdened  with  her. 

But  Mary  saw  the  delicate  little  face  as  she  had 
seen  it  that  first  morning,  and  said  she  would  be 
glad  to  take  charge  till  she  had  to  go  back  to  town 
herself. 

Dick  looked  at  her  sharply,  curiously  with  his 
shrewd  little  brown  eyes.  Something  in  his  manner 
brought  back  the  Dick  of  a  few  years  ago,  her 
friend  Dick,  and  Mary  did  not  sleep  for  a  couple  of 
nights 

She  planned  to  ask  Ned  if  she  could  keep  Freda 
with  her,  if  Dick  agreed. 

And  it  was  hard,  Dick  seemed  to  turn  to  her,  to 
need  her,  too,  as  he  had  done  years  ago. 

The  fifth  week-end  Ned  and  Dick  came  down  to- 
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gather  on  the  Friday  night,  not  recognising  each 
other.  Dick,  weary  and  hot  after  the  week,  and 
Ned  smiling  over  an  episode  with  a  herald  boy,  who 
had  noticed  the  rug  and  overcoat  strapped  to  his 
bag  on  a  day  when  the  sun  blistered  Collins-street. 

"Crops  good  mister?"  the  boy  had  asked,  while 
Ned  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  the  penny  the  city 
man  has  ready.  His  brown  hands  and  face  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  remark,  too. 

Ned  had  booked  a  room  at  the  hotel  just  beyond, 
but  he  came  to  Mary  after  dinner.  She  was  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  path,  with  ti-tree  bushes  clipped 
to  make  a  garden,  when  he  came  in  at  the  gate. 

And  it  was  "Well,  my  dear?"  as  she  linked  her 
hands  across  his  arm,  and  they  turned  towards  the 
beach. 

He  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  broach  her  plan 
when  he  asked  about  Freda. 

"It  is  a  big  thing  taking  a  kiddie  away  from  a 
parent,"  he  said.  "It  may  turn  out  for  the  best, 
but  it  very  often  doesn't." 

He  knew  Mary  would  be  fair  to  her,  even  if 
she  had  children  of  her  own,  but  Dick  had  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  child.  She  would  make 
something  of  home  to  him  wherever  they  happened 
to  be. 

"But  have  I  your  permission?"  Mary  asked.  He 
had  not  thought  of  his  side  to  the  question. 

And  it  was  then,  as  they  watched  the  line  of 
moonlight  over  the  water,  and  heard  the  soft  wash 
of  the  gentle  waves  on  the  sand,  that  he  asked 
again,  "Would  you  rather  be  free?"  He  wanted  to 
see  her  face,  but  it  was  in  the  shadow. 

"Oh,  don't,"  was  her  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  breath  of  the  north  wind  touched  their  faces, 
to  say  it  was  not  dead,  but  would  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  dragged  slowly  up  to  the  hot  house, 
but  Mary  could  not  sleep.  There  were  so  many 
ways  to  approach  Dick  about  Freda,  and  so  much 
would  depend  on  his  mood  at  the  time. 

She  felt  Ned  look  at  her  sharply  when  they  met 
in  the  morning.  The  hot  week,  and  the  strain,  and 
the  resulting  sleeplessness,  had  tried  her.  Very 
little  would  make  her  irritable,  and  Baby  seized  the 
opportunity  to  play  up. 

It  would  have  been  cooler  in  the  house,  but  with 
Baby  like  that,  and  so  many  people  ready  to  be 
annoyed,  Mary  chose  the  beach,  and  hoped  for  a 
sheltered  spot  and  shade. 

And  they  found  it  round  the  rocky  point. 

Ned  looked  at  the  paper,  allowed  the  children  to 
bury  him,  and  then,  when  they  joined  others  bath- 
ing, said  he  would  get  the  mail,  for  he  saw  Dick 
coming  along  with  Freda,  and  wished  to  give  Mary 
her  opportunity. 

She  watched  the  two  men  meet,  and  stand  to  talk 
a  minute  or  two;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two,  though  either  could  embody  "strength;"  the 
quick  light  movements  of  the  one,  and  the  slow, 
almost  ponderous  ones  of  the  other,  but  both 
could  set  their  mouths  firmly,  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  line  of  Dick's,  reminding  her  of  Ned's,  which 
first  made  them  friends. 

840 
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"The  kiddie's  happy,"  Mary  said,  when  Freda 
joined  the  others  in  the  little  blue  gown  she  had 
insisted  on  having  like  Sybil's  and  Baby's. 

And  that  led  the  way,  for,  after  watching  her 
a  minute  or  two,  Dick  said,  "She's  brighter  than 
I've  seen  her  for  months.  Boarding-house  life  is 
no  good  to  a  baby." 

"No,"  and  Mary's  hand  touched  the  sand  ner- 
vously. She  was  wondering  should  she  speak  yet. 

He  rather  moodily  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand. 

"Would  you  let  me  take  charge  of  her  for  you, 
always?"  and  her  voice  was  not  quite  steady.  She 
spoke  quickly  for  fear  he  would  interrupt. 

He  looked  at  her,  rather  as  Ned  had  looked,  and 
his  face-flushed.  "Mary,  will  you  marry  me  now?" 
he  asked,  and  his  face  was  so  near  hers,  and  the 
strong  arms,  unsteady  in  his  passion. 

"I  can't,"  and  she  had  to  push  him  away. 

He  stood  up,  and  his  expression  was  harsh,  cruel. 

"You  didn't  think  me  gentleman  enough  a  few 
years  ago,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  I'm  not  good 
enough  yet?" 

Mary  looked  older  in  the  few  minutes,  for  there 
were  lines  of  pain  on  her  face.  She  tried  to  speak 
twice  while  he  stood,  hurt  and  angry,  above  her, 
then  very  quietly,  "Ned  and  I  are  to  be  married  on 
Monday,"  she  said. 

He  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  up, 
but  did  not  apologise  for  the  way  he  had  spoken  as 
he  turned  away,  though  he  did  not  look  angry  now. 
His  step  was  firm,  as  it  always  was,  but  he  looked 
so  tired. 

Freda  ran  up  to  him  as  the  children  came  round 
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the  point,  but  he  pushed  her  aside,  rather  roughly. 
Mary  had  never  seen  him  like  that  to  the  kiddie, 
and  Sybil  was  drying  the  tears  when  they  came  to 
her. 

And  Ned  watched  when  he  came  back,  waiting 
for  Mary  to  speak. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  she  said  at  last. 
"There's  nothing  there  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  letters, 
is  there?" 

He  handed  her  one  from  Margaret  in  Queens- 
land, saying  that  Alec's  wife  was  ill,  so  she  was 
not  able  to  get  down  to  see  them,  as  she  wished. 

"You  know,  Ned,  I  used  to  want  you  to  marry 
Margaret,"  Mary  said. 

"It's  not  too  late,"  but  he  did  not  feel  like  teas- 
ing. 

The  wind  blew  harder,  and  great  red-brown 
clouds  covered  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land,  but  they 
were  sheltered  in  the  little  bay,  and  then  the  wind 
changed.  Many  things  whirled  up  into  the  air,  and 
seemed  to  fly  awhile  before  they  came  down  again, 
battered.  It  was  so  cold. 

And  the  maid  lit  a  fire  in  the  little  sitting-room 
upstairs  that  evening.  Ned  and  Mary  were  sitting 
there  when  Dick  came  in. 

Mary  saw  a  haggard  face  with  miserable  eyes, 
and  Ned  said,  in  his  kindly  way,  "Rough  outside, 
isn't  it?"  as  he  made  room  by  the  fire. 

"Bit  blowy,"  Dick  answered,  and  his  voice  was 
husky,  as  though  he  had  not  spoken  for  many  hours. 

And  then  he  came  and  stood  by  Mary's  chair. 

Ned  noticed  her  hands  on  her  lap  were  not 
steady.  She  was  trembling  all  over,  and  she  longed 
to  put  her  arms  round  Dick's  neck,  to  let  him  rest 
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that  tired  head  against  her.  He  stood  behind  the 
chair  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  Mary  looked  up  at 
him,  then  he  said,  gently,  quietly,  "You  can  take 
Freda;  we'll  see  about  the  business  part  later  on," 
though  the  words  were  ungracious. 

He  turned  to  go,  his  head  erect  as  always,  but 
such  a  weary,  dragging  step. 

And  Mary  put  out  her  hand  and  caught  hold  of 
the  corner  of  his  coat  as  he  passed.  He  put  his 
warm  hands  over  hers  to  loosen  the  fingers,  and 
then,  with  a  half-defiant  look  across  at  Ned,  he 
kissed  Mary,  where  the  hair  turned  back  from  her 
forehead. 

He  went  quickly  then. 

Mary  looked  across  at  Ned,  and  wondered  why 
the  kindly  eyes  had  tears  in  them.  He  blew  his 
nose. 

"Sybil  says  why  don't  you  go  to  bed  when  you're 
tired,  auntie?"  Mary  did  not  speak  in  quite  her 
natural  voice  as  she  stood  up. 

Ned  found  Dick  in  the  hall  trying  to  read  a  paper 
by  the  dim  light  of  gas,  with  pipes  out  of  order,  and 
Dick  watched  him  put  on  his  overcoat. 

"I'll  go  across  with  you,"  he  said,  and  the  two 
men  went  out  into  the  fierce  cold  south  gale  which 
was  blowing,  neither  speaking. 
.  Dick  stayed  at  the  hotel  awhile,  asking  Ned  a 
good  deal  about  the  prospects  of  his  district,  as 
though  it  were  an  absorbing  interest  with  him,  and 
Ned  noticed  the  square  hands  were  never  still.  He 
seemed  to  dread  being  alone. 

A  day  of  soft  white  clouds,  which  moved  quickly 
across  the  blue,  and  dark  blue,  white  capped  water 
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below,  which  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  and  darkened 
to  a  passing  cloud's  shadow. 

Miss  Gilbert  and  Gordon  Phillips  came  down  by 
the  morning  train,  and  Ned  went  away  in  the  even- 
ing; he  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  just  back  from  Adelaide 
in  time,  and  Harold  probably,  would  come  down 
in  the  morning  for  the  wedding;  they  had  decided 
to  have  it  in  the  bare,  barn-like  old  church  there. 

There  were  a  few  odd  stitches  to  do  for  the 
children,  and  Mary,  as  she  sat  alone  after  they  had 
gone  to  bed,  wondered  if  she  would  do  them  then 
or  wait  till  the  morning. 

Sybil  had  had  a  wrinkled  stocking  on  the  various 
occasions  she  had  worn  stockings  that  day,  and  the 
excuse  was  that  her  garter  had  become  unstitched; 
the  lazy  young  monkey  had  left  it  for  auntie  to 
mend. 

There  was  a  tiny  rip  in  the  embroidery  on  Freda's 
little  white  frock,  which  would  be  larger  if  left  till 
it  came  back  from  the  wash.  Mary  put  the  candle 
on  the  chest  of  drawers,  just  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair. 

And  then,  just  for  a  minute  or  two,  because  she 
was  so  tired,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  her  hands 
rested  on  her  lap. 

A  light  on  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  with  a  start. 
Dick  had  come  in  with  a  candle,  and  was  bending 
over  Freda's  cot.  She  saw  him  in  her  half  sleep, 
tuck  in  the  hand  the  child  always  wriggled  free, 
and  pull  the  blanket  lightly  over  her  shoulder. 
Freda  would  have  it  loose  again  in  a  minute. 

And  then  he  saw  Mary  and  came  over  to  her 
chair. 

He  held  out  his  hand.     "I  shall  be  gone  early," 
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he  said.  "Good-bye,  Mary,"  and  then,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  let  hers  go,  "If  that  one  daughter  of 
mine  bothers  you,  pack  her  back  to  me."  No 
"thank  you"  for  taking  charge  of  her,  for  that  was 
not  Dick's  way. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  Mary  had  a 
wild,  wild  longing  to  go  after  him,  to  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  just  once,  to  feel  his  hands  on  hers 
and  his  rough  cheek  against  her  own. 

And  Dick  went  to  bed,  but  lay  watching  the  glis- 
tening white  across  the  water  below  the  moon.  He 
had  been  so  quiet,  Mary  had  not  guessed  the  strain 
it  had  been  to  him  to  hold  out  his  hand,  and  to 
smile  his  good-bye. 

A  wagtail  in  the  ti-tree  hedge  just  below  his  win- 
dow had  decided  to  remain  awake,  too,  for  its 
"Sweet,  pretty  creature,"  and  "Sweet,  sweet  crea- 
ture," came  in  that  little  slate  scratching  note,  at 
almost  regular  intervals.  He  felt  sure  if  he  counted 
the  sound  would  come  each  time  he  reached  fifty. 

And  a  little  after  three  he  got  up  and  drafted  a 
cable  on  the  local  market  for  London;  and  through 
it  all  he  felt  Mary's  hands  again,  heard  her  voice. 

And  then  he  lay  down  again,  but  the  wagtail  still 
persisted  so  he  tried  to  read,  but  went  over  the 
same  page  again  and  again,  without  grasping  what 
it  was  about;  so  lay  again,  watching  the  cold  stars 
through  his  open  window,  and  listening  to  the  thud 
and  crash  of  the  waves  on  the  sand  just  beyond  the 
belt  of  ti-tree. 

He  got  up  at  dawn  and  went  for  a  bathe  in  the 
dark,  sullen,  heaving  sea,  for  the  wind  had  dropped; 
but  he  did  not  stay  in  the  water  long,  as  it  was 
cold,  and  the  slimy  seaweed  clung  to  him. 
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And  when  he  came  back  the  maid  had  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  ready  for  him,  for  the  coach  would 
pass  soon  for  the  early  train. 

Mary  heard  the  wagtail,  too,  but  it  took  her  back 
to  the  clear,  cold  light  of  the  moon  on  the  pepper 
trees  at  Gidyaroo,  and  presently  tense  nerves  were 
soothed  and  she  slept. 

And  she  was  in  glorious  sunshine  on  the  sand, 
and  a  child  was  on  her  knee,  a  little  chubby  mite, 
with  brown  eyes  and  wavy  fair  hair,  for  he  had 
pulled  off  the  soft  straw  hat,  and  was  trying  its  brim 
with  dainty  white  teeth.  And  two  other  children 
were  hauling  away  at  something  in  one  of  the  pools 
in  the  rocks,  sturdy  little  children  with  sunburnt 
faces,  who  turned  and  called  now  and  then. 

And  then  there  were  quick  steps  on  the  sand  be- 
hind, and  a  square  hand,  not  large,  came  across  her 
shoulder  to  touch  the  child  on  her  knee,  and  rough 
serge  of  a  sleeve  brushed  her  cheek.  "Dick,"  she 
said. 

And  the  baby  put  up  his  hat  to  her  face,  patting 
it. 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  in  a  dazed  way.  The  sun- 
light was  streaming  into  her  room  and  Baby's  hands 
were  on  her  face.  She  remembered  now.  Baby 
had  permission  to  wake  her,  after  the  coach  had 
passed. 

They  were  married  in  the  morning,  and  Ned  and 
Mary  went  to  town  directly  after,  for  Ned  had 
business  to  attend  to,  and  next  day  they  would  catch 
the  Sydney  express  "home."  That  had  been  Mary's 
wish. 

Some  day,  when  they  were  tired  of  clear  skies, 
they  would  take  a  long  trip  somewhere,  but  Ned's 
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station  was  not  firmly  on  its  legs  yet,  and  she  would 
enjoy  the  making  and  the  building  up  far  more  than 
sight-seeing. 

And  Ned  was  glad  it  had  been  arranged  so,  for, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  dry  season  to 
Mary  as  yet,  it  worried  him  a  good  deal.  His  stock 
was  young,  but  he  would  reduce  it  while  prices  were 
fair,  if  they  were  in  for  a  drought,  and  he  wanted 
to  be  on  the  spot. 

Fellow  travellers  made  conjectures  about  the 
three.  One  talkative  old  dame  told  Mary  she 
would  never  rear  a  delicate  child  like  Freda,  and 
asked  if  she  had  any  others.  Then,  hearing  the 
"Nauntie,"  said  a  sister's  child  was  a  great  responsi- 
bility. 

"Are  they  husband  and  wife?"  they  overheard. 
"The  child  is  very  fair  to  be  his  daughter." 

A  hard  bright  light  to  screw  up  more  southern 
eyes,  gum  trees  on  the  horizon,  and  scattered,  rather 
stunted,  pines  across  the  paddocks.  And  the  pad- 
docks were  gentle  rises  mostly,  showing  the  red  soil 
from  recent  ploughing,  or  grey  from  the  covering 
of  dried  grass;  some  almost  bare  shrop-trodden 
land,  and  the  smell  of  a  dead  animal,  rung  timber 
in  places,  standing  so  gaunt  and  lifeless,  the  caw, 
caw  lazily,  of  crows,  telling  of  heat. 

The  bed  of  a  small  creek,  dry  then,  of  course, 
ran  in  front  of  the  house,  and  there  were  red  gums, 
with  their  trunks  of  shaded  colouring,  growing 
proudly  on  the  banks.  Mary  noticed  them  when 
they  came  in  hot  and  tired  and  dusty  the  first  even- 
ing. 

"Did  you  hear  Ina's  little  episode  at  Port  Said?" 
she  asked. 
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"What  makes  you  think  of  it?"  Ned  answered. 

"Those  trees.  She  said  the  hard  blue  sky  took 
her  back  to  Gidyaroo,  and  the  light;  and  then  she 
was  certain  she  saw  a  gum  tree  along  the  street  by 
the  wharf.  Some  passengers  smiled  and  talked  of 
"eucalyptus,"  not  knowing  they  were  the  same,  so, 
when  they  went  ashore,  she  made  Charlie  go  with 
her  to  inspect  that  tree,  and  it  was  a  gum." 

Ned  smiled;  the  impulse  was  more  like  Mary 
than  what  he  knew  of  Ina,  but  perhaps  the  trip  was 
developing  a  little  enthusiasm. 

They  were  standing  on  the  verandah  one  after- 
noon and  the  light  shimmered  through  the  trees, 
showing  shades  of  delicate  mauve  and  silver  along 
the  trunks,  against  the  dark  patches  of  the  old  bark. 
And  the  mirage  showed  the  clumps  of  trees  on  the 
horizon,  with  glistening  water-covered  plain  be- 
tween, where  no  water  had  lain  for  months. 

"What  would  they  give  for  the  gloriousness  of 
it  all  down  south?"  Mary  asked,  coming  to  stand  by 
Ned. 

And  Ned  smiled,  for  T'down  south"  or  east,  they 
would  probably  only  speak  of  the  glare. 

"And  the  king  shall  come  to  his  own  again,"  she 
said  softly. 
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Prose  Literature 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHILD  by  Tullie  C 
Wollaston  ^  Illustrated  with  4  coloured  plates 
and  numerous  half-tone  pictures,  &  Cloth  gilt  ; 
boxed  5/-  ;  posted  5/6. 

H  A  book  to  appeal  strongly  to  all  child  lovers.  The  Child 
World  is  a  different  world  from  ours,  and  these  delightful 
letters  and  beautiful  verses  seem  to  speak  from  another 
sphere  of  wonder. 

HEARTS  OF  THE  PURE  by  D.  M.  Ross  j*  Author  of 

The  Afterglow  —  The  Promise  of  the  Star,  etc.  Grown  8vo,  full  cloth, 
gold  blocked.  Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/8. 

If  A  delightful  collection  of  prose  and  poetry  written  to 
children  and  for  children  that  will  appeal  to  '  grown-ups  ' 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  wonder  of  childhood,  and  who 
love  the  fairies.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  Madame  Melba, 
who  has  written  a  foreword. 
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PERAD  VENTURE.  J>  A  Book  of  Essays  by  Archibald  T. 
Strong.  .**  i64  pages,  post  4  to.  Printed  on  art  paper,  with 
attractive  paper  cover.  Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/9. 

IT  This  book  is  a  pleasure,  an  education,  and  an  inspira- 
tion. Mr.  Strong  does  not  belong  to  the  Dryasdust  School  ; 
he  treats  his  books  as  human  documents,  and  his  literary 
heroes  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  breadth  of  range 
and  the  freshness  of  his  point  of  view  will  be  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  his  Essays,  ranging  as  they 
do  from  "  The  Devil  "  to  "The  Faith  of  Shelley,"  and 
from  "  Rabelais  "to  "  Nietzsche." 

^THINGS  WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT.  j» 

A  Series  of  Lectures  upon  Literature  and  Culture 

by  T,  G.  Tucker,  LittJD.  •**  Professor  of  Classical 

Literature  in  University,  Melbourne.  &  Price  3/6  ; 

posted  3/9. 

H  In  this  volume  Education,  Science,  Literature,  Culture, 
and  other  kindred  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  full 
of  quiet  and  intense  scholarship. 

"  These  Essays  will  be  found  to  be  closely  connected  in  intention,  since 
they  all  alike  aim  at  encouraging  in  an  undogmatic  way,  that  humour, 
culture,  and  openmindedness  and  receptivity  which  alone  can  counteract 
the  harsh  and  vulgarizing  materialism  wherewith  our  future  development 
as  a  people  is  palpably  threatened." 

PLATFORM  MONOLOGUES.  *  By  T.  G. 

Tucker,  Litt.D.  (Camb.)  ;  Hon.  LittD.  (Dublin) 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University, 
Melbourne.  Cloth  3/6. 

I.  Preface  —  II.  The  Supreme  Literary  Gift  —  III.  Hebra- 
ism and  Hellenism  —  IV.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  ap- 
plied to  Two  Successors  of  Tennyson  —  V.  The  Making  of 
a  Shakespeare  —  VI.  The  Future  of  Poetry. 
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APPRO.  *  ByT.  G.  Tucker,  LittD.  (Camb.) 
Hon.  LittJ).  (Dublin).  ^*  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology  in  the  University,  Melbourne.  Cloth  2/6. 

H  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Classical  Association  of 
Victoria,  which  dispels  many  ancient  illusions  and  throws 
fresh  illumination  on  a  shadowy  passage  of  literary  history. 

CUNSHINE  AND  WATTLEGOLD.  j»  By  the 
^  Rev.  F.  W.  Norwood.  *  Cloth  3/6  ;  posted  3/9 

IF  A  book  of  tender  and  well-written  essays  on  Nature, 
Man,  Life,  and  Belief.  Mr.  Norwood  has  that  instinct 
which  perceives,  in  the  mass  of  encumbering  matter,  the 
gleaming,  ultimate  gem  of  poetry,  of  truth  and  of  faith. 

THE  DARK  TOWER  by  Alan  D.  Mickle  Jt  Author  of 
The  Great  Longing,  jt  Price  3/6  j  posted,  3/8.     Bound  in  Art  doth. 

Crown  Svo.     152  pages. 

5F "  The  Dark  Tower  "  is  a  new  and  original  volume  of 
short  philosophical  essays,  stimulating  and  suggestive. 
These  essays  deal  with  all  manner  of  men  and  their  re- 
ligions, philosophies,  literatures  and  moralities,  but  the 
value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  author's  forceful  sincerity 
and  in  the  fearlessness  of  his  thought. 

THE  GREAT  LONGING  by  Alan  D.  Mickle  j*  208  pp. 

Crown  8vo,  full  cloth.     3/6 ;  posted  3/8. 

IT  This  book  is  an  ambitious  and  sincere  quest  after  truth. 
The  author  attempts  to  describe  truly  what  exists,  and  to 
gather  from  modern  tendencies  the  things  of  the  future. 
He  draws  his  philosophical  conclusions  from  such  subjects 
as — The  Art  of  Life — The  Ruling  Passion — Hopes  and 
Fears — Faith  and  Belief — The  Super-man — The  Man  of 
Action — Eeligion  and  Socialism — The  Man  of  Thought — 
The  Posterity  Book— The  Modern  Eden. 
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POETRY  MILITANT.  J>  A  Plea  for  the  Poetry  of  Par- 
pose.  ^  By  Bernard  O*Dowd.    Paper  cover  J/-;  post.  Jd. 

11  A  warmly  sincere  and  arresting  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Art  and  Doctrine  and  of  Preacher  and  Poet,  by 
the  greatest  Preacher-Poet  of  the  present  day. 
(See  page  JO  for  OT>owd's  Poems). 


Gbesterfielfc 

FROM  THE  OLD  DOG  «*  A  Series  of  Letters  on  Politics 
from  an  ex-Prime  Minister  to  his  Nephew.  By  Frank  Fox* 
Bright,  witty,  humorous,  instructive.  A  textbook  of  "White  Australian 
Politics.  Price  I/-  ;  cloth  edition,  2/6.  Postage  Jd. 

44  The  matter  is  good  and  so  is  the  style."—  The  Adelaide  Register. 
44  It  is  full  of  gaiety  and  wise  humour,  and  more  absorbingly  interesting 
than  most  present-day  novels.    Amuses  and  interests  in  every  line."  — 
Ballarat  Courier. 

ffot  li>oung  Writers 

WHY  YOUR  MANUSCRIPTS  RETURN.  *  By  "A 
Reader  n  (Alexander  Good).  Paper  wrapper,  9d. 

11  Instruction  for  young  authors  in  the  matters  of  con- 
structing and  placing  their  work. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ROSE.  An  Illustrated  Quarterly 
for  those  who  love  the  literature  of  poetic  mysticism.  £  The  first  num- 
ber, entitled  "  The  Heart  of  the  Rose/'  was  quickly  bought  up,  and  this 
number  is  now  sold  at  an  advanced  price.  No.  2  is  "The  Book  of  the 
OpaL"  The  third  number  is  entitled  "The  Shadow  on  the  Hill,"  and  No. 
4,  "  Fire  o'  the  Flame."  The  four  numbers,  price  5/-  post  free. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  MANY  WATERS  and  Other  Verses, 
by  Edwin  J.  Brady*  Second  Edition ;  crown  oct,  illustrated 

throughout  by  Alex.  Sass.  Price  3/6  j  posted  3/9. 

44  Mr.  E.  J.  Brady,  an  Australian  poet,  whose  "Ways  of  Many  Waters  " 
contains  the  best  poems  yet  written  about  the  merchant  sailor  and  the 
man-of-war's  man." — John  MasefieU. 

C.  And  no  one  could  doubt  that  John  Masefield  would  know. 

SEA  AND  SKY  by  J.  Le  Gay  Brereton    &  Small  quarto. 

Edition  limited  to  500  copies.    Price,  3/6  ;  posted  3/8. 

II  The  poems  in  this  collection  possess  a  unique  beauty 
and  simplicity,  and,  as  the  Bulletin  says,  "  Such  careful 
work,  so  delicately  done,  is  a  rare  portent  in  our  vague 
Australian  sky." 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  STARRY  CROSS  by  'Gilrooney' 

(R.  J.  Cassidy)  j&  Crown  8vo,  full  cloth,  gilt  top,  gold 
blocked.  Price  3/6 ;  posted  3/9. 

If  A  rousing  and  delightful  volume  of  verse.  As  recita- 
tions, these  poems  are  unequalled. 

POEMS  by  Hubert  Church  &    Crown  8vo,  antique  paper, 
bound  in  full  cloth.  Price  3/6 ;  posted  3/9. 

1F  All  Mr.  Church's  work  is  done  in  the  higher  moods,  and 
moves  with  a  splendid  and  poetic  dignity. 

u  Grandeur,  simplicity,  tenderness  and  power  are  all  reflected  in  this 
fine  collection  of  poems."— Dundee  Advertiser. 
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BELLS  AND  BEES  by  Louis  Esson  j*  Price,  2/6;  post.  2/8 

11  A  unique  volume  of  poetry,  treating  truly  Australian 
subjects  with  quiet  earnestness  and  simplicity. 

MOODS  AND  MELODIES,  SONNETS  AND  LYRICS 

by  Mary  E.  Fullerton.  J>  An  attractive  booklet  of  64  pp. 
Antique  paper.  Price  I/-;  postage  Id. 

ALPHA  CENTAURI  by  M.  Forrest  jfc  Tastefully  bound 
in  cloth,  gold  blocked,  antique  paper.  Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/8. 

H  Between  the  covers  of  "Alpha  Centauri "  are  collected 
some  of  the  best  work  of  this  popular  and  prolific  Aus- 
tralian poetess. 

APPASSIONATA  by  Fritz  Hart  o*  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
cover,  gold  blocked,  gilt  top.  Price  2/6  j  posted  2/9. 

H  An  attractive  volume  by  one  of  our  best  known  music- 
ians. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  GAY :  with  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  J»  Glen  Oliphant  &  Bound  in  full 
cloth,  gold  blocked,  gilt  top.  Crown  8vo.  Price  3/6 ;  posted  3/9.  The 
authentic  and  only  complete  edition. 

H  This  Scotch-born  poet,  driven  to  seek  health  across  the 
sea,  has  left  a  rare  memorial  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

PENETRALIA  by  Sydney  Jephcott  ^  Crown  8vo,  full 
cloth,  gold  blocked,  gilt  top.  Price  3/6 }  posted  3/9. 

"  The  author  is  a  strenuous  Australian  singer  of  insurgent  passions." 

— The  Athenaeum 

44  The  author  of  this  fine  volume  of  Australian  verse  is  possessed  of  a 
cultured  style  and  a  rare  musical  quality  that  combine  to  make  his  muse 
a  thing  of  beauty.  All  the  poems  are  good  to  read,  and  good  to  read 
again."— Dundee  Advertiser. 
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T/ERSES  FOR  MARJORIE  and  Some  Others 
**    by  Frank  Morton  ^  Cloth  5/-;  posted  5/4, 

H  Mr.  Morton  holds  a  position  amongst  southern  writers 
which  is  all  his  own.  Always  young,  always  in  love, 
always  open-hearted  ;  and  his  manner  is  that  of  a  writer 
widely  read,  widely  travelled,  and  of  great  knowledge. 

u  Verve,  freedom,  and  superabundant  energy/'—  Christchurch  Press. 
"Mad  excesses  of  irresponsible  youth...  stimulates  passion...  erotics...  real 
talent...  felicity  of  expression.  —  Of  ago  Daf/y  Times  (Dunedin). 


PETALS  IN  THE  WIND  by  Helen  Jerome  &  Price  J/-> 
Posted  III. 

IT  This  little  book,  by  an  Australian  poetess,  who  has  a 
genuine  gift  of  song,  is  daintily  bound  in  accord  with  the 
dainty  contents. 

LYRICS  IN  LEISURE  by  Dorothy  Frances  McCrae  (Mrs 
C.  E.  Perry).  &  Antique  paper,  84  pages,  white  art  cover.  Price  J/- ; 
Postage  Jd. 

** . . .  Worthy  addition  to  the  growing  stores  of  Australian  Poetry.'' 

— The  Age 
M  . . .  Vivid  and  human."— Christchurch  Press. 

SATYRS  AND  SUNLIGHT  by  Hugh  McCrae    *  2nd 

Edition,  cloth  bound,  crown  Svo.    Price  3/6 ;  posted  3/8* 

H  Students  of  Australian  verse  will  remember  the  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  limited  edition  of 
these  poems,  illustrated  by  Norman  Lindsay.  This  sec- 
ond (unillustrated)  edition  brings,  as  the  Herald  says, 
"  one  of  the  best  books  of  recent  Australian  verse  within 
the  reach  of  the  general  public."  Mr.  McCrae's  passion 
and  thought  and  diction  are  not  excelled  by  any  poet 
now  writing. 
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BERNARD  O'DowD's  WORKS 

THIS  writer  is  surely  in  the  forefront  of  Australian  authors. 
Critics  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  regarding  the  unique 
and  high  quality  of  Mr.  O'Dowd's  work. 

DAWTWARD    j*    Price  2/6 ;  posted  2/7.  A  few  copies  of 

the  original  limited  First  Edition,  published  by  the  Bulletin  Company, 
are  still  available.  Price  on  application. 

"  The  best  book  of  verses  yet  produced  in  Australia."— T.  G.  Tucker, 
Litt.D.,  Prof,  of  Classical  Literature,  University  of  Melbourne. 

THE  SILENT  LAND  and  Other  Verses    j*    Price  2/6; 

posted  2/7.    Bound  in  half-cloth  boards,  gilt  tops.  A  few  copies  of  an  Ed- 

ition-de-Luxe  ( limited  to  25 ),  signed  by  the  author,  are  still  available. 

Price  7/6. 

"  The  most  arresting  work  of  the  younger  generation  is  that  of  Mf . 
.    Bernard  O'Dowd." — The  Times  (London). 

<r 

DOMINIONS  OF  THE  BOUNDARY   jfc    64  pages,  art 

cover.  "Price  I/-;  posted  I/I. 

"  Mr.  Bernard  O'Dowd  stands  alone  among  modern  Australian  poets." 

— The  Spectator  (London). 

THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS:  A  Sonnet  Series.    Small 

quarto,  56  pages,  deckle-edged,  antique  paper.  „•*  Price  3/6 ;  postage  Id. 

"  It  is  full  of  thought  and  vision.  It  embodies  such  a  bold  and  lumin- 
ous re-valuation  of  the  universe,  as  we  have  every  right  to  expect  from 
the  true  poet.0 — The  Herald. 

THE  BUSH  jf>  Small  quarto,  art  paper  cover.  Price  2/6  j 
posted  2/7. 

"  It  is  the  most  significant  of  all  the  poems,  of  any  considerable  length, 
that  Australia  has  yet  produced." — The  Argus. 

44  It  takes  rank  at  once  as  a  great  national  poem.  It  should  be  bought  and 
read,  and  re-read,  by  every  thoughtful  Australian. " — A.  T.  Strong  in 
The  Herald. 
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PURPLE  AND  GOLD  by  F.  S.  Williamson    Jk    Crown 
8vo,  full  cloth,  gold  blocked,  gilt  top.    Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/8. 

H  An  important  addition  to  the  poetry  of  Australia.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Williamson's  sonnets  and  lyrics 
have  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  Australian  poet. 

THE  HORSES  OF  THE  HILLS  by  Marie  E.  J.  Pitt   * 

Grown  8vo,  cover  full  cloth,  gold  blocked.    Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/7. 

"  Mrs.  Pitt  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  her  present  volume,  which 
gives  her  a  high  place  among  Australian  poets."  —  The  Herald. 

THE  LABORATORY  and  Other  Verses  by  W.A.Osborne 

M.B.,  D.Sc.  Printed  in  two  colours,  small  quarto,  antique  paper.  Price 
2/6;  posted  2/7. 

Of  this  collection  of  fugitive  verses,  by  one  who  is  occupied  in  scientific 
pursuits,  the  Register  writes  :  "  Technique  almost  perfect,  a  command  of 
varied  styles,  grace,  restraint." 

% 

AUSTRALIAN'S  YET  and  Other  Verses    *    By  Grant 
Hervey.  Purple  cloth,  gilt,  3/6. 
II  Songs  of  Australia  and  Australian  virile  manhood. 
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Australian   Booklets 

Art  paper,  boards*         ^        Price  J/-;  posted  J/J, 
Velvet  calf,  price  J/3;  posted  J/4 

IT  WHEREVER  possible  the  authors  have  specially  selected 
the  verses  they  wish  to  be  printed.  Therefore  these  booklets 
contain  only  their  best  work.  No  other  books  yet  publishedin 
Australia  are  at  once  so  suitable  for  your  own  reading,  or 
make  more  exquisite  little  gifts  for  friends.  Beautiful  little 
books  for  the  pocket,  they  may  be  carried  around  and  read 
during  leisure  moments. 


SEA  SPRAY  AND  SMOKE  DRIFT  by  Adam  Lindsay 

Gordon.  J*  A  dainty  Miniature  Edition  of  Gordon's  Classic. 

POEMS  OF  HENRY  C  KENDALL.  A  Selection  of  this 

favourite  Australian  Poet's  best  work. 

BUSHLAND  BALLADS  by  Edwin  J.  Brady,  author  of 
The  Ways  of  Many  "Waters.  <£*  A  neat  edition  containing  a  number  of 
new  poems  of  great  force  and  interest. 

POEMS  by  Bernard  ODowd  j*>  A  volume  of  selections 
from  Mr.  O'Dowd's  books : — The  Silent  Land — Dawnward  ? — Domin- 
ions of  the  Boundary — Poetry  Militant — The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  GAY  *  A  carefully  made  selec- 

tion  from  the  work  of  this  writer. 

Prof.  Dowden. — "  Noble  in  feeling  and  dignified  in  expression,  each 
sonnet  moving  with  a  grave  music  towards  its  close.  They  are  admir- 
able both  for  thought  and  workmanship." 
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POEMS  BY  JENNINGS  CARMICHAEL   (Mrs.  Francis 
Mullis). 

MATESHIP :  A  Discursive  Yarn  by  Henry  Lawson. 

STRANGER'S  FRIEND  by  Henry  Lawson. 

POEMS  OF  JESSIE  MACKAY.    j*    The  foremost  New 
Zealand  woman  poet. 

BUSH  BALLADS  AND  GALLOPING    RHYMES  by 

Adam  Lindsay  Gordon* 

BLUE  SKY  PHILOSOPHY:  A  little  Book  of  Optimistic 

Thoughts  gathered  by  W.  T.  Pyke. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM  Jt    +    * 

Fitzgerald's  translation,  with  Notes  and  Introductions,  and  a  foreword 
by  an  Australian  writer. 

POEMS  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

The  most  popular  poet  of  the  present  day.   J*    An  Australian  selection 
from  the  work  of  an  American  Poetess. 
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SCHOLARS  COMPANION  GEOGRA- 
PHY &  Embracing  all  the  Work  Prescribed  by 
the  Education  Department   £•    New  Edition* 
Compiled  by  A.  C»  Allingham  and  E.  J.  Lyttle 
(Victorian  Education  Department)* 

Grade  III,  paper  wrapper,  4d. 
Grade  IV      „  „         4d. 

Grade  V       „  „         6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  jft  * 
by  W.  A.  Osborne,  M.B.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Physiology 

in  the  University,  Melbourne.  152  pages,  64  illustrations.  &  Price  6/-; 
postage  4d. 

H  As  the  Melbourne  Herald  aptly  says,  "  Professor  Os- 
borne  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  his  name  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  -the  soundness  of  the  text."  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  give  an  elementary  account  of  physiology  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  mammal,  and  with  special  reference 
to  man  and  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  used  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Australia  as  a  text  book.  The  tech- 
nical terms  employed  are  all  denned,  and  as  no  pre- 
sumption is  made  that  the  reader  has  studied  chemistry 
or  physics,  this  treatise  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent  person. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SCHOOL  TREASURY  OF  ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE  by  Enid  Derham,  M.A.  &  Parts 
\  and  4,  paper  wrapper,  6d  each  part. 
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A   SCHOOL    TREASURY    OF    ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE Selected  by  Walter  Murdoch,  M.A.  J>  448  pages, 

cloth,  4/6    In  Sections  :—  Part  I,  2/6  ;  Part  II,  2/6.  Section  IV,  J/3. 
H  This  is  a  selection  of  prose  and  verse  taken  from  the 
great  English  writers.     It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  for  English  Public 
Examinations,  which  fact  alone  proves  its  quality. 


NATURE    STUDY 

'RecommenfceD  bg  tbe  BCwcational  Department  of 
"Mew  Soutb  TKflales 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
BUTTERFLIES  by  W.  J.  Rainbow,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.   > 

Entomologist  to  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney.  «*  300  pages,  full 
cloth,  crown  8vo.  Over  250  illustrations.  Price  3/6 ;  posted  3/9. 

U  A  thoroughly  scientific,  yet  popular  work  for  all  who 
desire  a  knowledge  of  Australian  Butterflies  It  is  quite 
indispensable  to  the  modern  teacher. 

MOSQUITOES:  Their  Habits  and  Distribution,  by  W.  J. 
Rainbow,  FX.S.,  F.E.S.,  Entomologist  to  the  Australian 
Museum,  Sydney.    Price  J/6;  posted  Jd. 
U  A  neat  booklet  of  64pp.,  well  illustrated,  dealing  with 
this  interesting  pest  and  its  extermination. 

FROM  RANGE  TO  SEA :  A  Bird  Lover's  Ways,  by  Chas. 
Barrett  ^  With  a  special  preface  by  Donald  Macdonald 
Printed  on  art  paper,  and  illustrated  by  40  original  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  E.  Mattingley.  Price  J/- ;  postage  Id.  ^  Australian 
ooze  calf,  3/6. 

H  A  beautiful  booklet,  dealing  in  a  sympathetic  manner 
with  Nature. 

"A  harmonious  soliloquy  among  the  birds contains  a  good  deal  of 

valuable  material." — Museum  Journal  (London). 


Ictfjtan'*  Poofe  JLixt      [\6]  Nature  Study 

GLIMPSES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BIRD  LIFE  jt  Being  a 

dainty  booklet  of  31  original  and  unique  photographs  taken  from  actual 
birds  in  their  native  haunts,  by  Mr*  A.  H.  Mattingley  and  others.  Des- 
criptive notes  by  Robert  Hall,  F.L.S.  Price  J/- ;  posted  J/ J.  J*  Fifth 
thousand. 

f  When  one  realises  that  birds,  as  the  author  remarks, 
are  suspicious  of  strangers,  and  that  the  photographer 
must  wait  hours  and  sometimes  days  before  he  can  have 
any  marked  success,  one  sees  the  value  of  the  fine  photo- 
graphs in  this  attractive  little  book. 

KEY  TO  THE  BIRDS  OF  AUSTRALIA  by  Robert 
Hall,  F.L.S.  A  scientific  work  dealing1  with  the  classifica- 
tion and  geographical  distribution  of  the  Australian  species.  Price  5/- ; 
posted  5/2 

U  This  book  is  also  well  supplied  with  excellent  illustrat- 
ions. It  is  a  most  valuable  and  reliable  text-book,  and 
represents  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  research  of 
recognized  authorities.  ...  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  nature  student,  and  no  ornithologist's  library  is 
complete  without  it. 

THE  USEFUL  BIRDS  OF  SOUTHERN  AUSTRALIA 
by  Robert  Hall,  F.L.S.  Crown  8vo,  full  of  illustrations* 
3)2  pages  J*  Price  3/6 ;  posted  3/8 

H  A  comprehensive  and  popular  book  on  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  Australian  birds.  An  ideal  book  to  place  in  any 
boy's  hands. 
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Fiction 

IjITANIES  OF  LIFE  by  Kathleen  Watson 

Author  of  The  House  of  Broken  Dreams — The 
Gaiety  of  Fatma  <£  5th  edition,  crown  8vo;  bound 
in  full  cloth,  gold  blocked.  Price  2/6 ;  posted  2/8. 

If  Over  20,000  copies  of  this  remarkable  book  have  al- 
ready been  sold,  and  the  beautiful  melancholy,  the  sweet 
wistful  longing  of  these  delicate  little  stories  will  certain- 
ly charm  a  still  wider  audience. 

IjATER  LITANIES  by  Kathleen  Watson  *  j* 

I.  The  Small  Brown  Room  (a  sequel  to  The 

House  of  Broken  Dreams) — II.  Ursula — III.  If  Love 

But  Knew— IV.  An  Unposted  Letter,  j*  Full  cloth 

gilt,  2/6 ;  posted  2/8. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  this  writer  in  regard  to 
her  readers,  that  she  herself  says  of  one  of  her  characters 
in  relation  to  others — "  She  puts  something  new  into  their 
hands,  their  hearts,  their  lives,  something  which  in  their 
distress  they  flung  to  the  dogs  and  never  thought  of 
more.  But  lo !  in  her  sweet  presence  it  is  found  again 
and  restored  to  them  that  they  shall  wear  it  with  honor." 


FHE   HOUSE  OF  BROKEN  DREAMS :  A 

Memory  by  Kathleen  Watson.    Second  edition, 

cr.  8vo,  bound  in  full  cloth.    Price  2/6  ;  posted  2/8. 

11  Written  with  the  same  quiet  command  of  language,  and 
the  same  ineffable  pataos  as  the  "  I  Harries." 


%otf)tan'*  §  oofe  pst       [  18  ]  Fiction 

J3OSEMARY:  Thafs  for  Remembrance  *  J 
V  by  Eleanor  Mordaunt,  author  of  The  Garden  of 
Contentment  —  A  Ship  of  Solace  —  etc.  Crown  8vo, 
204  pages,  bound  in  foil  cloth,  gold  blocked  ^  Price  2/6  ; 
posted  2/9. 

H  Eleanor  Mordaunt  stands  prominently  before  the  read- 
ing public,  but  none  of  her  books  has  surpassed  "Kose- 
mary  "  for  sheer  charm  and  attractiveness.  It  is  a  blue 
sky-  book,  full  of  cheerfulness  and  good-  will.  It  tells  of 
an  Englishwoman  spending  a  quiet  year  in  Australia,  who 
describes  the  procession  of  seasons  strange  to  her. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  book,  written  in  a  most  refreshing  style.  It  is  so  full 
of  sunny  and  happy  thoughts,  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is  best  in  life  that 
one  lingers  over  its  pages.  —  Birmingham  Daily  Post, 

HE  SWEETHEART  OF  THE  BUSH  j»  * 
by  George  Sargeant  &  Cloth  3/6, 

H  Here  is  a  book  that  the  readers  will  find  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  novels  yet  issued  in  Australia.  Written  by 
one  who  knows  his  Country,  this  book  descriptive  of 
Australian  life  will  hold  the  attention  of  all  novel  readers. 
The  book  is  delightfully  illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  Waller, 
with  attractive  cover  in  colors  by  Miss  B.  Merfield. 


33est  JBogs'  ffioofc  of  Stories 
FOLD  IN  THE  DORMITORY  by  R.  G.  Jenn- 
ings*   j*    In  handsome  cloth  cover,  and  with 
frontispiece  in  colour.    Price  2/6  ;  posted  2/9. 

H  Mr.  E.  G.  Jennings  is  one  of  the  best-known  teachers 
in  Melbourne.  Hundreds  of  boys  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  Grammar  School  have  listened  with  breath- 
less interest  to  these  stories,  told  them  by  their  master 
after  lessons,  "In  the  Dormitory."  The  boys  all  voted 
the  stories  so  good  that  the  best  twelve  were  collected  and 
are  now  published. 


tan'*  § oofe  ffet      [  \9  ]  Fiction 


ISLE  OF  PALMS  by  Charles  Barrett    j» 
Cloth ;  well  illustrated,  frontispiece  in  colour  by 
Charles  NuttalL    Cloth  2/6  ;  posted  2/9. 

If  This  story  of  adventure  tells  how  three  Australian  boys, 
who  formed  a  "Triple  Alliance"  at  school,  went  in  search 
of  treasure  believed  to  be  hidden  on  a  coral  island.  They 
heard  of  the  buccaneers'  hoard  from  a  sundowner,  met  at 
a  shearers'  hut  in  the  Eiverina,  who  had  been  marooned 
on  the  isle.  They  discovered  in  a  ruined  hut,  a  copper 
cylinder,  containing  a  sketch  map,  which  suggested  bur- 
ied treasure.  With  this  strange  man,  and  an  old  seafarer 
and  his  son,  the  boys  sailed  in  a  lugger  for  the  Isle  of 
Palms.  A  gang  of  desperadoes  was  found  to  be  on  the 
track  of  the  treasure  also,  the  story  becomes  more  excit- 
ing than  ever.  The  young  treasure  seekers,  two  of  whom 
are  keen  naturalists,  find  the  Isle  of  Palms  a  wonderful 
place ;  they  ride  huge  turtles  in  the  lagoon,  encounter 
monster  sharks,  and  see  thousands  of  sea  birds  nesting 
in  rookeries.  All  manner  of  strange  creatures  are  captur- 
ed. The  description  of  life  on  the  Isle,  where  a  bush  hut 
was  built,  makes  delightful  reading.  The  desperadoes  are 
always  lurking  in  the  jungle,  and  thrilling  incidents  occur. 
The  story  has  a  distinct  Australian  flavor,  and  it  will  ap- 
peal to  all  boys  who  love  a  good  yarn. 


n   LITTLE  BUSH  POPPY:  A  Story  of  Aus- 
tralian Child  Life  by  Edith  Grahame ;  with  J  32 
black  and  white  illustf ations  by  May  Gibbs.    Cloth  3/6  • 
posted  3/9. 

II  A  fascinating  book  for  Australian  children. 

It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  delightful  laughing 
irresponsibility  of  Poppy,  and  the  quaint  humour  of  the 
youngest  member  of  the  company  ;  the  characterization 
generally,  and  especially  that  of  the  two  sweet  natured, 
elder  girls  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  story  of  Aus- 
tralian child  life. 
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QUINTON'S  ROUSEABOUT  and  Other  Stories  ^  Jt 
by  Edward  S.  Sorenson.  Crown  8vo,  280  pages,  cloth  ; 
with  attractive  wrapper  by  Alex.  Sass.  Price  I/-  ;  postage  Id. 

1J  A  volume  of  18  original,  fresh  and  breezy  Australian 
stories  that  are  worth  reading. 

THE  RtiST^RIilflJ*  CRISIS  by  C  H.  Kirmess. 
Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/9.  &  350  pages,  crown  8vo,  bound  in 
full  cloth. 

II  This  is  a  remarkable  novel  which  has  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  It  deals  with  the  greatest  question  we 
have  before  us,  and  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the 
author's  knowledge  of  his  facts,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  will  enjoy  the  interesting  breezy  manner  in  which 
these  facts  are  presented. 


Books  for  Women 

B  3600ft  of  Iflltal  Umportance. 
WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  GIRLS. 

WOW  by  Henrietta  C  McGowan  and 

Margaret  G.  Cuthbertson.    Price  2/6  \  posted  2/7. 

11  The  Publisher  has  pleasure  in  placing  upon  the  market 
a  book  of  such  eminent  importance  and  usefulness  as  this 
book  on  Woman's  Work.  The  aim  of  the  writers  has  been 
to  set  before  the  prospective  worker  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  she  may  secure  the  work  best  suited  to  her, 
and  some  idea  of  the  remuneration  she  may  expect  to 
receive  as  a  return  for  her  investment  of  time,  study, 
work  and  money. 

Are  you,  do  you  need  to  become,  or  do  you  wish  to  be  a 
woman  worker  ?  If  so,  this  book  is  a  practical  necessity 
to  you.  Order  without  delay. 
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/teost  practical  Cookers  JSoofc  Ever  publisbeo. 
THE  KEEYUGA  COOKERY  BOOK    ^  jft  .* 

By  Henrietta  C.  McGowan  (o/  27ie  vl^re  cwd  JTie  Leader) 
Price  J/6;  posted  J/8.  Strongly  bound  in  greaseproof  cloth, 

H  This  is  the  long-looked-for  Australian  Cookery  Book. 
Once  used,  you  will  find  it  a  practical  necessity  in  your 
kitchen.  Every  recipe  has  been  tried,  proved,  and  found 
good.  It  is  well  printed,  clearly  written,  and  the  direc- 
tions can  easily  be  followed. 


Health  and  Diet 

Bn  Umpoctant  Volume 

ATING  FOR  HEALTH  by  O,  L,  M,  Abram- 
owski  (Berlin)  ;  revised  by  Rev,  J,  T,  Huston, 

Third  revised  edition,  cloth  bound.  Price  3/6  ;  posted  3/9. 

K  This  book  is  written  from  actual  personal  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  It  is  the 
evolution  of  a  commonsense  idea  of  disease,  and  a  natural 
system  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  These  are  some  of 
the  subjects  with  which  this  most  interesting  book  deals  — 
Eating  for  Disease  —  The  Influence  of  Fruit  Diet  —  Influ- 
ence of  Natural  Diet  —  Typhoid  —  Eheumatism  —  Cancer 
Affections  of  the  Lungs  —  Eating  for  Death  —  Eating  for 
Life—  What  Shall  We  Eat—  When  Shall  We  Eat—  What 
Shall  We  Drink  —  Humanity  v.  Alcohol  —  etc. 


BREAKFAST;  OP,  The  Secret  of  liife  * 

By  **  Gossip."  Fifth  edition,  crown  8vo,  94  pp.,  antique 
paper  ;  attractive  cover  in  two  colours.  Price  J/-  }  posted  J/J. 

1T  When  a  book  of  this  description  goes  into  a  Fifth  Ed- 
ition we  realise  that  the  gospel  it  preaches  is  one  that 
has  been  accepted  and  proved  to  be  true  by  thousands  of 
readers.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that 
this  is  the  actual  story  of  a  man's  own  experience. 
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Business 

QINGER  TALKS  ON  BUSINESS  by  W,  C 

^^  Holman  ^*  Price  5/-  ;  posted  5/4.    Crown  8vo, 

extra  cloth  gilt,  235  pages,  with  J5  full-page  cartoons, 

illustrating  the  principles  of   Salesmanship,  which  the 

"  Talks  "  explain. 

In  these  days  of  commercial  activity,  business  is  becom- 
ing such  a  profession  that  it  needs  preparation  and  study 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems  of  success. 


WISDOM  and  SUCCESS  in 

By  E»  Gewurz    &    New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Price  J/-j   posted  J/J.    Fourth  thousand. 

The  art  of  advertising  is  to-day  one  of  the  essentials  in 
a  live  business,  and  to  have  the  spirit  of  advertising  is  half 
the  battle.  This  little  book  is  full  of  that  live,  hopeful, 
energetic,  enterprising  atmosphere  which  means  life  to 
the  business  man. 


Theology 


The  Tutorial  Prayer  Book  for  the  Teacher,  the 

Student,  and  the  General  Reader.  Edited  by  Charles  Neil,  M.A.,Vicar 
of  St  Mary's,  Stamford  Brook  ;  and  J.  M.  Willoughby,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
St  Luke's  Hampstead.  Cloth,  5/-  ;  posted  5/6. 


Difficult  UUotfds  of  Jesus  :  an  Effort  to  Under- 
stand them,  by  A.  R.  Stephenson,  M.  A.  Pastor  of  East  St  Kilda  Con- 
gregational Church,  Melbourne,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Victorian  Indepen- 
dent College.  Cloth  2/6  ;  posted  2/8. 

Shotft  Wessons  on  The  Old  Testament  j* 

by  Rev.  A.  "W.  Tonge,  M.A.,  Headmaster  Trinity  Grammar  School, 
Kew,  Victoria.     Cloth,  with  map,  2/-  ;  posted  2/J. 

OlTa  et  liaboPa  :  a  scheme  of  praise,  resolution,  self- 
examination  and  intercession  ;  complete  in  one  week.  <J*  Compiled  and 
written  by  the  Rev.  A.  "W.  Tonge,  M.A.,  Headmaster  Trinity  Gram- 
mar School,  Kew,  Victoria.  Paper  wrapper  9d  ;  posted  JOd. 
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General 

MEN  OF  TO-MORROW  *  by  Edith  C 
Onians.  .*  Cloth  3/6  ;  posted  3/9. 

Sc^5*  "  Sixteen  years'  work  among  the  Newsboys  of 
Melbourne  made  me  realize  intensely  the  necessity  of 
understanding  the  great  problem  of  Child  Rescue  Work." 

Victorian  Hill  and  Dale  :  A  Series  of  Geological 

Rambles  by  T.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Biology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne.  J*  J*  208  pages,  with  40  original  photographs  J* 
Price  3/-  ;  postage  3d. 


BO  an  icsrmi  ['- '--'-?...  mn. 

Section  along  the  Railway  Line,  from  Princes  Bridge  to  Canterbury. 

This  is  a  volume  that  will  delight  not  only  the  geolog- 
ical student,  but  the  lover  of  nature — a  lover  of  long  walks 
and  out-of-door  exercise.  The  book  is  fresh  and  clearly 
written — no  geological  knowledge  is  pre- supposed,  and 
only  popular  terms  are  used. 

The  Federal  Iiiquof  Scpyiee  by  Tullie  "Wollas- 

ton.  &  Crown  8vo,  91  pages,  second  edition.    Paper  cover  J/-  ;  posted 
J/2.  Also  in  cloth  2/6;  posted  2/8. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  faces  the  whole 
world  to-day  is  that  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  It  needs  quiet, 
sincere,  clear  thinking,  with  the  welfare  of  society  as  the 
supreme  object  in  view.  This  book  on  "  The  Federal  Liq- 
uor Service"  is  the  result  of  much  thinking  and  invest- 
igation on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  puts  before  the 
reader  a  most  rational  solution  of  the  problem  in  Australia. 
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Bn  ITn&ispensable  JSoofc  for  Everg  JSutlDer, 
Contractor  or  Brcbitect 

Australian  Suilding  Estimator:  a  Text  Book 

of  Prices,  by  Walter  Jeffries.  «>*  320  pages,  strongly  bound  in  cloth  ; 
crown  8vo,  with  full  tables  and  index,  7/6  ?  postage  3d. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  practical  man,  who  has  had 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  building  world  of  more 
than  one  Australian  State.  The  volume  is  most  compre- 
hensive and  complete.  His  own  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  is  supplemented  on  many  points  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  received  from  many  specialistic 
and  professional  friends. 

Clarke's  Elocution  Instructor,  a  large  volume 

giving  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 
becoming  a  successful  Elocutionist.  Many  and  varied  exercises  are  con- 
tained in  the  course.  <£  The  author,  Arthur  Clarke,  is  well  known  as  a 
most  successful  teacher,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  his  system  of  training 
will  be  largely  adopted.  &  Price  3/6  ;  postage  2d. 

Supplementary  %tgt. 

THE  FLEET  and  CONVOY  and  Other  Verses, 
by  George  Gordon  McCrae.  Price  2/- 
AIso  a  limited  edition  of  25  copies  on  hand-made  paper, 
signed  by  the  Author.  Price  JO/6  (\  copy  left). 
This  Author  is  the  Veteran  Writer  of  Australia,  and  his 
verse  will  be  enjoyed  by  all.  In  the  early  sixties,  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon  recited  some  of  his  verse,  and  other 
authors,  such  as  Marcus  Clarke,  Kendall,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
all  lovers  of  his  poetry.  Let  every  present-day  bookman 
secure  a  copy  of  these  poems,  and  so  add  his  homage  to 
one  of  our  best  known  and  revered  authors. 

The  Blascheck  Book  of  Recitations,    Price  J/- 
A  collection  of  selected  Humorous  and  Dramatic  Recita- 
tions.  Book  One.    48  large  pages. 

War  Map  of  Europe*    Price  J/- 

This  is  a  symbolical  picture,  entitled  'The  Dogs  of  War,' 
and  is  something  differe  and  better  than  any  other 
map.  Highly  amusing  ;  it  will  teach  you  more  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Political  Economy,  than  any  other  charts 
or  war  maps. 
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